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THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN. 


Some iJccss (S>pfnions. 

TUe nmea (leading i^cle) : ‘ It will be found a mine of information con- 
•Ikming the recent history of the Transvaal, and will probably prove very 
surprising to people who have not paid close attention to the subject.' 

The ^^ea: 'Mr. FiUPatrick’s book supplies a want which has been 
widely »lt. For the first time, the itdormatlon which every one has been 
asking for, and which nobody has, been able to obtain, with regard to the 
common facta of contemporary Transvaal history, is collected in a vofume 
convenient for reference and easy to read. Mr. FItzPatrick puts his facts 
before the public wi& a moderation and simplicity of statement which add 
greatly to the force of an agreeable style. He is not without appredation of 
the finer side of the Boer character. , . . Nothing that has been written upon 
the Transvaal brings the conditions of life there so clearly before English 
readers. Mr. Fitzihilrick lays liis arguments boldly and simply before his 
readers, but it is in the facts of the book— facts never before brought together 
ill so cunvenienl a form — that tho most powerful of all arguments will be 
found . Few readers will lay down the volume without feeling tliat they know 
more Ilian they have ever known before of the real issues on trial in South 
Afiica.' 

The Speotatw! 'll can be claimed for Mr. Fitzpatrick that he states facts 
and not prejudices, that he is not blinded by hatred, and that he sees the 
necossily of meeting arguments by arguments, and not by mere rhetoric. 
He does not merely censure the Boers, bpt shows how and why the Out- 
liuiders have found it impossible to live under their rule, and why they 
prefer to risk the ruin of Ihoir lives and fortunes to submitting to continued 
nilsgoverntncul. All who desire to understand the case of the Outlanders 
should read Mr. PltzPatrlck’s book— a book which, we may add, is vWtten 
throughoul wllh no little lilei-ary skill, and Is uniformly as sane and manly in 
style as it is Interesting and valuable in malter.' 

The standard ; ' Mr. FItzPatrick is particularly well qualified to describe to 
US the inner working of tho South Airican Republic. He wntes as a South 
African by birth, a resident m the Transvaal from i88a, and Secretary of 
the Johannesburg Reform Commiltee. He could scarcely have devoted the 
three years’ banishment to which he was sentenced after the discharge of the 
Reform leaders from Pretoria gaol to a better purpose than the preparation of 
tliis book. It is a dear statement of hie case of ttie Ilitlanders. At the same 
lime Mr. FitzPatrick iceeps his feelings well in hand. He has striven, not 
without success, to be just to his Boer opponents. The book deserves serious 
attention, particularly from those who may sidll doubt whether the Boer 
oligari^y merits the extinction by which it is threatened.’ 

The Daily News ; ' Any reader who desires to realize the Bitlanders' point 
of view should carefully read this book. He will learn from it how galling 
the conditions are to free-born Britons, and how sick at heart they had 
become from hopes perpetually deferred and promises never fulfilled.’ 

The Dally Mall : ' A work which should be studied by all those rightly wishing 
loesndersland the vital questions now at issue. Mr, ntzPatrlck has the gift « 
a sympathetic touch : he is a graphic chronider The book is oramful of 



Some iPress ©pinions (conutmed) 

The St Jamee’e Gazette: 'A vcty vituablc conlnbution to (.he piopfii 
undeistanding of Ihe pioblems now awaiting eolution in Sonlli Aftu u Mt. 
Fit/Patiick sketches biiofly but boldly, and with sympitlutu- pen, tin bisloiy 
of the Boeis from the time of the greal Tit-k A coinpleteiitss is lliiis ^iv^i 
to the pictut e fot which readeis of this book — .itid they ought to be lumuioTis 
—will be grateful ’ 

The Globe. ‘The volume contains much which is of the highest possible 
value histoiically and of the greatest piesent intcicst. A full account of tim 
Reform movement is given, and of the Raid, some of the iiifoimatinii bting‘ 
at»olutely new The book is wiiiten in a pleasant litciaiy style It is 
couched in somewhat rhetoiical language, and is wi itlen sometimes eloquently 
and always pictut esquely It is, in shoit, at tlie same time one of the easiesl 
to lesd and one of the most infoimiiig of all the books which hwe trfeh 
wiitten on the complicated Ttansvaal pioblcm ’ 

The Newcastle Daily Chronicle; ‘We heatbly wish that Mi Fit/ Patrick's 
book were in the hands of every Englishman at the existing coiijunctiiie It 
IS pre-eminently the volume to be read and ic-iead by all who wish to grasp 
the facts of the South African difficulty. Mi FitzPahick deals with facts, and 
weie the facts which he naiiales with great liteiaiy skill as well known to 
the English people as they ate to him, no polilicnn viould dare to mount 
a public platform and ask what has liappencd that we should go lo wai willi 
the TiansvasI ’ 

The Sootsman! 'Fotce and effect ate given to the pictuie he diaws of llic 
singular anomalies, hardships, and dmgusof the sitintioii by bis minifcit 
desire to avoid ovei statement and to speik faiily of all, including Mi Kiiigei 
To the rera ukable chaiactei and cateu of the Piesident ho docs full justice ' 

The Mandheater Courier" ‘Mi. Fit/Patiielc has made no offotl to siulcb a 
raeie literary success. He has wiittcn a plain unvauushccl aiinimt of 
Tiansvaal affairs flora his own unhappy expeiiencc. But it appeals lo tlio 
leader raoie eloquently than could the most biillianl vitupcialion , it taaicH 
with it the impiess of truth , and justifies the drastic measiues lo which Iho 
British Cabinet may resoit ’ 

The Torteshire Post ' The Boci oIig.irchy is so imlusti lously lepicscnloil in 
the English press, and is so libcial in stilcinciils of its own position, that It 
can hardly resent the publication by an Oullandu of Ihi c ise foi tlic othci 
side. Mr. FitzPatnck ought to know something about that c.ise lie is by 
birth a South Afiican ; he has lived mthe Ti msvaal since 1884, he vva, 
Secietary of the Refoira Committee which fell upon evil times. The book 
IS full of sidelights on Boei honesty, Boei piety, Boei justice and Boot 
humanity. It will confirm the conviction of most iighl-mindod Englishme'ii 
that these Augean stables must now be eluinsed of their filth ’ 

The Birmingham. Dedly Gazette ; ‘ A stining volume. It has gieat value as 
history , it has even a gi eater value on account of its mulhtude of details, such 
as only a resident in the Transvaal could pioduce. Mi. Fite Pah ick shows 
exactly how the present crisis has been brought about. He does not mince 
matteis He has facts, deadly facts , he has evidence, comiincing evidence 
It 18 in reading his volume that one Ihoioughly realises why theie has ncvei 
been rest and contenhnenl in the Transvaal, and why the impassioned pi otests 
of the Uitlanders have constantly been heard ' 
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PREFACE 

It was originally designed to compile a statement of the 
occurrences of 1895-6 in the Transvaal and of the con- 
ditions which led up to them, in the hope of removing the 
very grave misunderstandings which exi'',ted. Everybody 
else had been heard and judged, the Uitlander had only 
been judged. It therefore seemed proper that somebody 
should attempt to present the case for the Uitlander. The 
writer, as a South African by birth, as a resident in the 
Transvaal since 1884, and lastly as Secretary of the Reform 
Committee, felt impelled to do this, but suffered under the 
disability of President Kruger’s three years' ban; and 
although it might possibly have been urged that a plain 
statement of facts and explanations of past actions could 
not be fairly regarded as a deliberate interference in politics, 
the facts themselves when set out appeared to constitute 
an indictment so strong as to make it worth while con- 
sidering whether the Government of the Transvaal would not 
regard it as sufficient excuse to put in force the sentence of 
banishment. The postponement of publication which was 
then decided upon for a period of three years appeared to be 
tantamount to the abandonment of the original purpose, and 
the work was continued with the intention of making it a 
private record to be printed at the expiry of the term of 
silence, and to be privately circulated among those who were 
personally concerned or interested ; a record which might 
perhaps be of service some day in filling in a page of South 
African history. 

The private circulation of that work during June of the 
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present year led to suggestions from many quailcrs that it 
should be supplemented by a chapter or two dealing with 
later events and published ; and the present volume is*tly 
outcome of these suggestions. 

It is realized that much of what might properly appear in 
a private record will be considered lalher superfluous in a 
book designed for wider circulation. For instance, a goo<f* 
deal of space is given to details of the trial and the prison 
life of the Reformers, which are of no interest whatever to 
the public, although they form a record which the men them- 
selves may like to preserve. These might have been omitted 
but that the writer desired to make no alterations in the 
original text except in the nature of literary revision. 

The writer may be charged by the “peace" party with 
deliberately selecting a critical and anxious time as oppor- 
tune to contribute a new factor to those already militating 
against a peaceful settlement. Two replies could be made to 
this; one an excuse and one an answer. It would be an 
excuse that the writer did not deliberately select the time of 
publication, but that the Transvaal Government in its 
wisdom chose to impose silence for three years, and that 
the project with which their action had interfered was 
resumed at tlie earliest possible moment. The coincidence 
of another crisis with the date of emancipation may bo an 
unlucky coincidence, or it may be a result. But there is 
neither necessity nor intention to offer excuses. The 
responsibility is accepted and the answer is that a case so 
sound needs only to be understood, that a recital of the 
facts must help to dispel the mists of race prejudice and mis- 
understanding which are obscuring the judgment of many ; 
and that a firm but strictly just and dignified handjing of the 
question by the Imperial Government is the only possible 
way to avert a catastrophe in South Africa. It is essential 
cherefore that first of all the conditions as they arc should be 
understood ; and this record is offered as a contribution to 
that end. Let the measure of its truth be the measure of its 
usefulness 1 

The reader is not invited to believe that the case is 
presented in such form as it might have been presented Cy 
an imoartial historian. It i.s the Transvaal from within, by 
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one who feels all the Injustice and indignity of the position. 
With the knowledge, however, that a good case is spoiled by 
(jvejstatement and with the desire to avoid injustice to others 
an earnest attempt has been made to state the facts fairly. 
In how far that attempt has been successful the reader 
must decide for himself. 

J. P. F. 

July, 1899 . 




NOTE 


It has been impossible to avoid in this volume more or less pointed 
reference to certain nationalities in certain connections ; for instance 
such expressions as “ the Boors," " the Cape Dutch,” " the Hollanders,” 
" the Germans," are used. The wilier desires to say once and for all 
that unless the contrary is obviously and deliberately indicated, the 
distinctions between nationalities are intended in the political sense 
only and not in the racial sense, and it by mischance there should be 
found something in these pages winch seems offensive, he begs the 
more indulgent interpretation on the ground of a very earnest desire 
to remove and not to accentuate race distinctions. 

Genei-al references are also made to classes— “ the civil service,” 
“the officials,” &c. There are officials in the Transvaal service who 
would earn the confidence and esteem of the public in any administra- 
tion in the world. It is hardly necessary to say that there is no 
intention to disparage them. 
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PART I. 


A PRIVATE RECORD. 




CHAPTER I. 

IN EARLIER, DAYS. 

When, before resorting to extreme measures to obtain 
what the Uitlanders deemed to be their bare rights, the final 
appeal or declaration was made on Boxing Day, 189s, in the 
form of the manifesto published by the Chairman of the 
National Union, President Kruger, after an attentive con- 
sideration of the document as translated to him, remarked 
grimly : ‘ Their rights. Yes, they’ll get them — over my dead 
body I’ And volumes of explanation could not better 
illustrate the Boer attitude and policy towards the English- 
speaking immigrants. 

‘ L’^itat e’est moi ’ is almost as true of tlic old Dopper Pre- 
sident as it was of its originator ; for in matters of external 
policy and in matters which concern the Boer as a party 
the President has his way as surely and as completely as any 
anointed autocrat. To anyone who has studied the Boers 
and their ways and policy — ^who has given more than passing 
consideration to the incidents and negotiations of the' present 
year* — it must be clear that President Kruger does something 
more than represent the opinion of the people and execute 
their policy ; he moulds them in the form he wills. By the 
force of his own strong convictions and prejudices, and of his 
indomitable will, he has made the Boers a people whom he 
regards as the germ of the Africander nation ; a people 
chastened, selected, welded, and strong enough to attract and 
assimilate all their kindred in South Africa, and then to 
reaKze the dream of a Dutch Republic from the Zambesi to 
Capetown. 


> Written in 1896, 



i THE THANSVAAL FROM WITHIN 

In tlie history of South Africa the figure of tlio grim old 
President will loom large and striking — picturesque, as the 
figure of one who by his character and will made and hoidfiis 
people ; magnificent, as one who in the face of the blackest 
fortune never wavered from his aim or faltered in his effort ; 
who, with a courage that seemed, and still seems, fatuous, Ij^ut 
which may well be called heroic, stood up against the might 
of the greatest empire in the world. And, it may be, pathetic, 
too, as one whose limitations were great, one whose Hraining 
and associations — whose very successes — had naiTowed, and 
embittered and hardened him ; as one who, when the great- 
ness of success was his to take and to hold, turned his back 
on the supreme opportunity, and used his strength and qualities 
to fight against the spirit of progress, and all that the en- 
lightenment of the age pronounces to be fitting and necessary 
to good government and a healthy State. 

To an English nobleman, who, in the course of an inter- 
view, remarked, ' My father was a Minister of P'ngland, and 
twice Viceroy of Ireland,’ the old Dutchman answered, ‘ And 
my father was a shepherd 1’ It was not pride rel)uking pride ; 
it was the ever-present fact which would not have been worth 
mentioning but for the suggestion of the antithesis. lie too 
was a shepherd, and is — a peasant. It may be that ho knows 
what would be right and good for his people, and it may be 
not ; but it is sure that he realizes that to educate would be 
to emancipate, to broaden their views would be to break 
down the defences of their prejudices, to lot in the new 
leaven would be to spoil the old bread, to give unto all men 
the rights of men would be to swamp for ever the parly which 
is to him greater than the State. When one tliinks on the 
one-century history of the people, much is seen that accounts 
for their extraordinary love of isolation, and their ingrained 
and passionate aversion to control ; mucli too that draws to 
them a world of sympathy. And when one realizes the old 
Dopper President hemmed in once more by the hurrying tide 
of civilization, from which his people have fled for generations 
— trying to fight both fate and Nature — standing up to stem a 
tide as resistless as the eternal sea — one sees the pallws 6f 
the picture. But this is as another generation may see it. 
To-dav we are too close— so close that the meaner details, the 
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blots iiiul Haws, arc all most i)lainly visible ; the corruption, 
tht^iiisincerity, the injustice, the barbarity -all the unlovely 
touches that will by-ancl-by be forgotten — sponged away by 
the gentle hand of time, when only the picturesque will 
remain, 

•fin order to undei'stand tlic deep, ineradicable aversion to 
English rule which is in the heart and the blood and the 
bones o^ every Boer, and of a great many of their kindred 
who** are themselves British subjects, one must recall the 
conditions under which the Dutch came under British rule. 
When, in 1814, the Cape was finally ceded to England, it had 
been twice acquired and held by conquest. The colonists 
were practically all Dutch, or Huguenots who had adopted 
Dutch as their language, and South Africa as their home. 
In any case they were people who, by tradition, teaching and 
experience, must have regarded the English as their enemies ; 
f>eople in whom tliere must have been roused bitter resent- 
ment against being handed over with the land to their 
traditional enemies. Were they serfs or subjects ? has been 
asked on their behalf. Plad Holland the right, the power, 
over freemen born, to say to them, ‘You arc our subjects, 
on our soil, and we have transferred the soil and with it your 
allegiance to England, whose sovereignty you will not be 
free to repudiate.’ The Dutch colonist said ‘No.’ The 
English Government and the laws of the day said ‘ Yes.’ 

Early in the century the Boers began to trek away from 
the sphere of British rule. They were trekkers before that, 
indeed. Even in the days of Van Riebcck (1650) they had 
trekked away from the ciowdcd parts, and opened up with 
the rifle and the plough new reaches of country ; pioneering 
in a rough but most eflective way, driving back the savage 
races, and clearing the way for civilization. There is, however, 
a great difference to be noted between the early treks o'f the 
emigrants and the treks ‘ from British rule.’ In the former 
(with few exceptions) they went, knowing that their Govern- 
ment would follow them, and even anxious to have its 
support and its representatives ; and the people who formed 
theii*' migrating parties were those who had no or insufficient 
land in the settled parts, those who were starting life on their 
own account, or those whose families could not be located 
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and provided for in the cramped circumstances of the more 
occupied parts. In the other case, rich and poor, old jjnd 
young, went off as in the days and in the fashion f)f j^Ioscs 
or Abraham. They went without leave or help of the 
Government ; secretly or openly they went, and they askeil 
nothing but to be left alone. They left their homc.s, tKanr 
people, the protection of an established Government and a 
rough civilization, and went out into the unknowjji. And 
they had, as it appeared to tlicm, and as it will appear to 
many others, good reasons for taking so grave a step. 
For, although the colonists of South Africa enjoyed better 
government, and infinitely more liberty, under British rule, 
than they had under the tyrannical regime of the Dutch 
East India Company twenty years before (against which the 
Boers had twice risen in rebellion) there were many things 
which were not as they should have been. A generation had 
grown up which knew nothing of tlie arbitrary and oppressive 
rule of the old Dutch Company. Simple folks have long 
memories, and all the world over injuries make a deeper and 
more lasting impression than benefits ; and the older gcnei a- 
tion of Boers, which could recall a condition of things con- 
trasting unpleasantly with British rule, also remembered the 
executions of Slagters Nek — a vindication of the law which, 
when all allowance has been made for disturbed time.s, and 
the need of strong measures to stop rebellion in a newly- 
acquired country, seems to us to-day to have been harsh, 
unnecessary, and unwise in policy, and truly terrible in the 
manner of fulfilment. 

The Boers have produced from their own ranks no literary 
champion to plead or defend their cause, and their earlier 
history is therefore little known, and often misunderstood ; 
but to their aid has come Mr. George McCall Theal, the South 
African historian, whose years of laborious research have 
rescued for South Africa much that would otherwise have 
been lost In his ‘ History of the Boers ’ Mr. Theal records 
the causes of the great emigration, and shows how the Boers 
stood up for fair treatment, and fought the cause, not of Boers 
alone, but of all colonists. Boers and British were 'alike 
harshly and ignorantly treated by high-handed Governors, 
and an ill-informed and prejudiced Colonial Office, who made 
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no distinction on the grounds of nationality between the two ; 
foj; we read that Englishmen had been expelled the country, 
thrown in gaol, had Ihcir property confiscated, and their news- 
papers suppressed for asserting their independence, and for 
trifling breaches of harsh laws. The following extract gives 
life best possible synopsis of the causes, and should whet an 
appetite which can be gratified by the purchase of Mr. Theal’s 

book : . 

* % 

Why, then, did these men abandon their homes, s.acrifice whatever 
property could not be carried away, and flee from English rule as from 
the most hateful tyranny ? The causes are stated in a great mass of 
correspondence addressed by them to the Colonial Government, and 
now preserved, with other colonial records, in declarations published 
by some of them before leaving, in letters to their relatives and to 
newspapers, and in hundreds of pages of printed matter, prepared by 
friendly and hostile hands. The declaration of one of the ablest men 
among them assigns the following as the motives of himself and the 
party that went with him s 

'Grmiam’s Town, 

' January 22, 1837 

' I. Wo despair of saving the colony from those evils which threaten 
it b^ the turbulunl and disliouest conducl of vagianls who are allowed 
to infest the countiy in every part ; nor do we sec any prospect of 
peace or happiness for our children in a country thus distracted by 
inleinal commolions. 

' 2. We complain of the severe losses which we have been forced to 
sustain by the emancipation of our slaves, and the vexatious laws which 
liavo been enacted respecting them. 

‘ 3. Wo complain of tlie continual system of plunder which we have 
for years endured from the Kaffirs and other coloured classes, and 
particularly by the last invasion of the colony, which has desolated the 
frontier districts, and ruined most of the inhabitants. 

• '4, We complain of the unjustifiable odium which has been cast upon 
us by interested and dislioncst poisons, under the name of religion, 
whose testimony is believed in England, to the exclusion of all evidence 
in our favour ; and we can foresee, as the result of this prejudice, nothing 
but the total rum of the countiy. 

‘ 5. We are resolved, wherever we go, that we will uphold the just 
principles of liberty ; but, whilst we will take care that no one is brought 
by us into a condition of slavery, we will establish such regulations as 
may suppress crime, and preserve proper relations between master and 
servant. 

‘ 6. We solemnly declare that we leave this colony with a desire to 
enjoy a quieter life than we have liitherto had. We will not molest any 
people, nor deprive them of the smallest property ; but, if attacked, we 
sh^ consider ourselves fully justified in defending our persons and 
effects, to the utmost of our ability, against every enemy. 

‘ 7. We make known that when we shall have framed a code of laws 
for our guidance, copies sliall be forwarded to this colony for general 
information ; but we take the opportunity of stating that it is our firm 
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resolve to make provision for the summary piuiishinciii, even with death, 
of all li-aitors, without exception, wlio may be fouiid amoiijt-st »i». 

‘8. Wo purpose, ill tlie course of our journey, and on .u rival j^t Kie 
country m which we shall peimanently resale, to nialcc known to the 
native tribes our intentions, and om desire to live in peace and friendly 
intercourse with them. 

'g. We quit this colony under the lull assniance tliat tlio Enfflish 
Government has nothing more to require of us, and will allow ns*'tff 
govern ourselves without its interference in future. 

' 10. We are now leaving the fiuitful land of our birth, in which wo 
have suffered enormous losses and continual vexation, and ar^bout to 
enter a strange and dangerous terriloiy ; but wo go with a firm reliance 
on an all-seeing, just, and merciful God, whom we shall always fear, and 
humbly endeavour to obey. 

‘ In tile name of all who leave the colony with me, 

‘P. Retiek.’ 

But formal declarations such as the above aie not in all instimces to 
be trusted. It is much safer to compare numeious documents written 
at different limes, by different persons, and under different circum- 
stances. For our subject this means of information is as complete as 
can be desired. The correspondence of the emigrants with the Cape 
Government was the work of many individuals, and extended over many 
years. The letters are usually of great length, badly constructed, and 
badly spelt— the productions, in short, of uneducated men j but so 
uniform is the vein of thought running through them all, that there is 
not the slightest difficulty in condensing them into a dozen pages. 
When analyzed, the statements contained in them are found lo consist 
of two charges, one against the Imperial Government, the other against 
the agents fn South Atiica of the London Missionary Society. 

The Imperial Government was charged with exposing the while in- 
habitants of the colony, without protection, to robliery and nnirdur by 
the blacks ; with giving credence in every dispute to slateinents made 
by interested persons in favour of savages, while refusing to credit the 
testimony, no matter how reliable, of colonists of European oxlraclion ; 
with liberating the slaves in an unjust manner ; and generally with such 
undue partiality for persons with black skins and savage habits, as lo 
make it preferable to seek a new home in the wildonicss than remain 
under the English flag. 

The missionaries of the London Society were charged with usurping 
authority that should properly belong to the civil magistrate ; with mis- 
representing facts ; and with advocafing schemes directly hostile lo the 
progress of civilization, and to the observance of order. And it was 
asserted that the influence of these missionaries was all powerful at the 
Colonial Office in London, by which the colony, without a voice in the 
management of its affairs, was then ruled absolutely. 

In support of the charges against the Imperial Government, the 
emigrants dwelt largely upon the devastation of the eastern districts by 
the Kaffirs’ inroad of December, 1834, which was certainly unprovoked 
by the colonists. Yet Lord Glenclg, who was then Secretary of Slate 
for the Colonies, justified the Kaffirs, and not only refused lo punish 
them, but actually gave them a large slip of land, including the d§pse 
jungles along the Fish River, that had long been part of the colony j and 
made no other provision against Uie recurrence of a destructive invasion 
than a series of treaties with a number of barbarous chiefs, who had no 
regard for their engagements. This event is the most prominent f eaUure 
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in the coi fc'sponcloncc of the emigrants ; it is fairly recorded, and 
the language used is in general much more nioderalo than that 
oniplOTCd by the English frontier colonists when relating the same 
circumstance. 

Next stands tlioiemoval of alt reirtiaint from the coloured population 
of the colony, without tlie protection to the whites of even a Vagrant 
Act. Several of the culonial divisions had been for ten or twelve years 
averriinby fugitives from the Basuto and Betshuana countries, who had 
Docn driven from their own homes by the troubles already recorded. 
These people were usually termed Mantatees or Makatcos, Aom die 
suppositipii that tliey were all subjects of Ma Ntatisi. Towards the 
eastern nrontiers Kaffirs, and after the war Fingos, wandered about 
practically wherever they chose. In the remainder of the colony 
Hottentots, free blacks, and mixed breeds came and went as they 
pleased. How is it possible, said the farmers, for us to cultivate the 
ground, or breed cattle, with all these savages and semi-savages con- 
stantly watching for opportunities to plunder us — with no police, and 
no law under which suspicious characters can be arrested and made to 
account for their manner of living ? 

Much is said of the reproofs of Sir Benjamin D’ Urban by the 
Secretary of State, and, after 1838, of the dismissal of that Governor. 

S Thc emigrants asserted tiiat he was the best Governor the colony 
d had since it became subject to England; they dwelt upon his 
benevolence, his ability, his strict justice, his impartiality to white and 
black, his efforts to promote civilization ; and then they complained, 
in woids more bitter than are to be found when they referred to any 
other subject, that the good Governor had been rcpiovod, and finally 
deprived of his office, because he had told the plain truth, regardless of 
the London Missionary Society ; and had endeavoured to mete out to 
black criminals the same justice that he would have meted out bad 
they been white. There is now no one in South Africa who does not 
agree with the emigrants in this matlcr. Nearly half a century has 
passed away since Sir Benjamin D’Urban was foixed into retirement 
by Lord Glcnelg ; and during that period the principal measures which 
ho proposed have been approved of and adopted, while the successors 
of those missionaries who were his bitter opponents are at present 
among the strongest advocates of his system of dealing with the natives. 

Sir Benjamin D'Urban remained in South Africa, after being deprived 
of office, until the reversal of his policy towards the natives was 
admitted by most people even in England to have been a mistake. 
He did not leave the Cape until April, 1846, just after the commencement 
of the War of the Axe. 

Concerning the liberation of the slaves, there is less in this corre- 
spondence than one might reasonably expect to find. Many scores of 
pages can be examined without any allusion whatever to it. Nowhere 
is there a single word to be found in favour of slavery as an institution ; 
the view of the emigrants, with hardly an exception, being fairly 
represented in the following sentence, taken from a letter of the 
Volksraacl at Natal to Sir George Napier : ‘A long and sad experience 
has sufficiently convinced us of the injury, loss, and dearness of slave 
labour, so that neither slavery nor the slave trade will ever be permitted 
among us.* 

[The allusions to the emancipation of slaves, and to slavery 
as an institution, will be considered by many to need some 
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modification or explanation. The Dutch even to-clay .speak 
of the emancipation as the real cau.se of the great exodjis ; 
and the system of indenture, and the treatment of natives 
generally by the Boers, cannot fairly be regarded as warrant- 
ing the view expressed by Mr, Thcal in connection with this 
letter to Sir George Napier.] * f 

It is alleged, however, that the emancipation, as it was carried out, 
was an act of confiscation. It is staled that most of llic slaves weru 
brought to the colony in English ships, and sold by English subjects ; 
that when, in 1705, the colony was invited by English o'fHccrs of high 
rank to place itself under the protection of England, one of the 
inducements held out was security in slave property ; at the same time 
those officers warning the colonists that if France obtained possession 
she would liberate the slaves, as she had done in Mai'tinique, thereby 
ruining this colony as she had ruined that island; that the English 
Government had recently and suddenly changed its policy, and required 
them to conform to the change with equal alacrity, whereas they were 
convinced that gradual emancipation, with securities against vagrancy, 
was the only safe course. The emancipation had been sudden, and the 
slaves had been placed upon a perfect political equality with their 
former proprietors. The missionaries applauded this as a noble and 
generous act of the Imperial Government, and they were told that by 
everyone in England it was so regarded. But at whose expense was 
this noble and generous act carried out? Agents of the Imperial 
Government had appraised the slaves, generally at less than their market 
value. Two-fifths of this appraisement, being the share apportioned to 
the Cape out of the twenty million pounds slerlhig voted by the 
Imperial Parliament, had then been offered io the proprietors as 
conipeiisation, if they chose to go to London for U, otherwise they 
could only dispose of their claims at a heavy discount. Thus, in point 
of fact, only about one-third of the appraised amount had been received. 
To all slave-holders this had meant a great rediiclion of wealth, while 
to many of those who were in debt it was equivalent to the utter 
deprivation of all properly. 

As regards the missionaries, a crusade was organized by 
some of these worthies, who had themselves married Kaffir 
women, and who spared no effort and showed no scruple in 
blackening the name of colonist 

The views and interests of the colonists and of these men were so 
different that concord was hardly possible. The missionaries desired 
that the blacks should be collected together in villages : the colonists 
were unwilling that they should be thus withdrawn from service. 
'Teach them the first stop in civilization, to labour honestly for their 
maintenance, and add to that oral inslruclion in the doctrines of 
Christianity,' said the colonists. ‘Why should they be dobaired from 
learning to read and write ? And as there can only bo schools if they 
arc brought together in villages, why should they not be colleetoU 
together?' replied tlie missionaries. 
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Then came another and a larger question. By whom should the 
waste places of the land, the vast areas which were without other 
occupants than a few roving Bushmen, be peopled ? ‘ By the white 
man,* said the colonists ; ‘it is to the advantage of the world in all time 
to come that the higher race should expand and be dominant hero ; 
it would be treason to humanity to prevent its growth whore it can 
grow without wrong to others, or to plant an inferior stock where the 
superior can take root and nourish.’ ‘ By Africans,’ said the missionai ics ; 

‘ this is African soil ; and if mission stations arc established on its deso- 
late tracts, people will bo drawn to them from the far interior, the 
community will grow rapidly, those enlightened' by Christianity here 
wim desire in their turn to enlighten their friends beyond, and thus the 
Gospel teaching will spread until all Africa stretches out its hands to 
God.’ Coupled with such arguments, which were constantly used by 
missionaries in the early part of this century, before their enthusiasm 
was cooled by experience, were calculations that appealed strongly to 
the commercial instincts of people in England. A dozen colonial 
farmers required something like a hundred square miles of land for 
their cattle runs ; on this same ground, under missionary supervision, 
three or four hundred families of olacks could exist j these blacks would 
shortly need large quantities of manufactured goods ; and thus it would 
be to the interest of trade to encourage them rather than the colonists, 
‘Already,’ said they, ‘ after only a few years’ tiaimng, many blacks can 
read as well or better than the ordinary colonists, and are exhibiting a 
decided taste for civilization.’ 

There was thus a broad lino of demarcation between the colonists 
and such of the missionaries as held these views, and the tendency on 
each side was to make it still brooder. It was deepened into positive 
antipathy towards those missionaries who, following Dr. Vandcrkeinp's 
example, united themselves in man'iage with black women, and 
pioclaimed thoiiiselves the champions of the black popuiation against 
the white. Everyone acquainted with South African natives knows 
how ready they are to please their friends by bringing forward charges 
against anyone whom those friends dislike. U^nfortunatdy tlic 
mis-sionaries Vanderkemp and Read were deceived into believing a 
great number of charges of cruelly made against various colonists, 
which a little observation would have shown in most instances to be 
groundless; and thereupon they lodged accusations bcfoio the High 
Court of Justice. In i8ii between seventy and eighty such cases came 
before the Circuit Court for trial. There was liaidly a family on the 
frontier of which some relative was not brought as a criminal before 
the judges to answer lo a charge of murder or violent assault. Several 
months were occupied in the trials, and more than a thousand witnesses 
were examined, but in every instance the most serious charges were 
proved to be without foundation. Only a few convictions, and those of 
no very outrageous crimes, resulted from these prosecutions, which 
kept the entire colony in a ferment until long after the circuit was 
closed. 

Thus far everyone wiU approve of the sentiments of one party or the 
other according to his sympathy, but in what follows no unprejudiced 
person who will lake the trouble to study the matter thoroughly can 
acquit the anti-colonial missionaries of something more faufty than 
niet'e error of judgment. For years their writings teemed with charges 
against the colonists similar to those they had brought before the H^h 
Court of Justice. These writings were circulated widely in Europe, 
where the voice of the colonists was never hoard, and they created 
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impressions there which no rofutalion made in Soiilli Afiica could cvoi 
counteract. The acts, the langiuge, even the wiilti'ii petitions of the 
colonihls, were so distorted in accounl.s .sent home, tli.il tliese acijfiujtls 
cannot now be read by those who have made ttiemselves aetpuunied 
with the ti nth, without tlio liveliest feelings of indignation being excited. 

The colonists learned that in England they weie reg.irdcd as cruet 
barbarians because they refused to pci mil IloltcntoL herds, swarming 
with vermin, to be seated in their front rooms at the time of faniKy 
prayer. They found themselves pictured as the harshest of taskmasters, 
as unfeeling violators of native rights. And of late years it had become 
plain to them that the views of their opponents were being acted upon 
at the Colonial Office, while their complaints were wholly disrOgaro'cd. 

Several causes of dissatisfaction, besides those above mentioned, 
contributed to the impulse of emigration, but all in a very slight degree. 
Judge Cloete, in his ' Five Lectures,* mentions the severe punishment 
inflicted upon the frontier insurgents of 1815 as one of them ; and 
there is no doubt that it was so with some families, though no trace of 
it can be found in the correspondence of the emigrants. The siibsti- 
tulion in 1827 of the English for the Dutch language in the colonial 
courts of law was certainly generally fell as a grievance. The alteration 
in 1813 of the system of land tenure, the redemption in 1825 of the 
paper curienc}! at only thirty-six hundredths of its nominal value, and 
the abolition in 1827 of the courts of landdiosl and hoemraden, 
unquestionably caused much dissatisfaction, tliough all of these 
measures are now admitlod by everyone to have boon buncilcial. The 
long delay in issuing titles to farms, the cost of which has been paid to 
Government years before, is moiiiioncd as a grievance in some of llic 
declarations. 

Two parties — men, women, and children — numbering 
ninety-eight in all, pioneered the great trek ; of lhe.se twenty- 
six survived fever and fighting, loss of provisions, waggons, 
and cattle, and a long weary tramp from Zoutpansberg to 
Delagoa Bay, and were rescued and taken thence to Natal, 
and two children were carried off by the natives. The .sur- 
vivors were tlwee women with their twelve children — seven 
orphan children and four youths. Not a single grown man 
escaped, 

During the winter of 1836 preparations for emigration were being 
made over the eastern and midland districts. The Governor was 
perfectly helpless in the matter. The Attorney-General, Mr. A. 
Oliphant, was consulted by the Governor, and gave his opinion that 
' it seemed next to an impossibility to prevent persons passing out of 
the colony by laws in force, or by any which could be framed.' On 
August ig Sir Benjamin D’Urban wrote to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir Andries Stockenstrom, that ' he could see no means of stopping the 
emigration, except by pet suasion, and attention to the wants and 
necessities of the farmers.’ In that direction the Governor had dffne 
all that was in his power, but he could not act in opposition to the 
instructions of the Secretary of State. Sir Andries Stockenstrom 
himself, in replying to an address from the inhabitants of Uilenhage, 
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stilled that ' he was not aware of any law which prevented any of his 
Majesty’s siihjccls fioin lefivii\i{ his doniininiis and sellhngin another 
A)inj,lry j and such ii law, if it did exist, would bo tyrannical and 
oppressive.’ 

The story of the trekkets is one of surpassing interest, and 
•Jliust enlist for them the sympatliy and unbounded admiration 
of all. 

By ^the middle of the year 1837 there were over one 
thousand waggons between the Caledon and Vaal rivers — 
truly a notable and alarming exodus ; and the Boers then 
began the work of carving out new countries for themselves. 
Their history surpasses all fiction in its vicissitudes, successes, 
and tragedies. They fought and worked and trekked, onward, 
always onward — never returning — on beyond the furthermost 
outposts of civilization. 

And so the story rolls on, gaining pathos, but losing no 
whit of interest from its eternal sameness. They fought, and 
worked, and starved, and died for their land of promise, where 
they might hope to be alone, like the simple people of their 
one Book ; where they might never know the hated British 
rule; where they might' never experience the forms and 
trammels, the restlessness and changes, the worries, the 
necessities or benefits, of progressing civilization. 'Their 
quarrel had been with the abuses and blunders of one 
Government; but a narrow experience moved them to 
mistrust all 'but their own pastoral patriarchal way, moulded 
on the records of the Bible, and to regard the evidences of 
progress as warnings of coming oppression and curtailment 
of liberty, and a departure from the simple and ideal way. 
The abuses from which tlrcy suffered are no more ; the 
methods which were unjust have been abandoned; the 
ignorance of the ruler has been dispelled ; in place of 
despotism there is autonomy ; justice rules where ignorance 
and bias sat; liberty where there was interference; protection 
for oppression ; progress and civilization have increased as in 
no other epoch ; and the nation and Government from which 
they severed themselves have taken their place in the very 
fofefront of all. But the Boer sees with the eyes of sixty 
years ago 1 

The ideal was impossible, the struggle hopeless, the end 
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certain. They trekked, and trekked and trekked apaiji ; but 
the flag of England — emblem of all they hated — ^was clo-jp 
by ; behind, beside, in front, or over them ; and the somertring 
which they could not fight — ^the ever-advancing tide of 
civilization-lapped at their feet, and slowly, silently, and for 
ever blotted out the line where they had written, ‘ Thus fan 
and no further.’ 

r . ’ 

The South African Republic had been in existence as an 
independent State for twelve years when it reached that 
condition of insolvency which appeared to invite, or at least 
justify, annexation, as the only alternative to complete ruin 
and chaos. And there are very few, even among the most 
uncompromising supporters of the Boers, who seriously 
attempt to show that the Transvaal had any prospect of 
prolonging its existence as an independent State for more 
than a few months when Sir Theophilus Shepstone annexed 
it in 1877. The following picture is from a book published 
by the late Alfred Aylward, the Fenian, more anti-British 
than the Boer himself, who was present at the time, and 
wrote his book in order to enlist sympathy for the tnovoment 
then (1878) organized to obtain a cancellation of the annexa- 
tion. The value of Aylward’s testimony would not be fairly 
appreciated without some explanation. 

Sir Bartle Frere describes him (and quotes Scotland Yard 
authorities who knew him well) as one of the party who 
murdered the policeman at Manchester, and one of the worst 
and most active of the dynamiting Irishmen — a professional 
agitator, who boasted of his purpose to promote the Transvaal 
rebellion. Major Le Caron, too, stated on oath before the 
Parnell Commission that money was sent by the Irish Rebel 
Societies, through Aylward, to stir up the Transvaal rebellion. 
This is what Aylward says : 

All South Africa was for the moment at rest, with the exception of 
the district of Utrecht, where an old-standing grievance with Cetewayo 
was the cause of some little alarm and excitement {i.e., Cotewayo’s 
threatened invasion). Still, the Transvaal was distui-bed diroughout its 
whole extent by the expectation of some pending change — a change 
coming from the outside, which had been invited by an active, discon- 
tented party, chiefly foreigners, dwellers in towns, non-producers, place- 
hunters, deserters, refugees, land-speculators, ' development-men,’ and 
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pefcts of Transvaal society generally, who openly preached resistanee 
to the law, refusal to pay taxes, and contempt of the natural and 
guaranteed owners of the country in which they lived, in the distinctly 
expressed hope that foreign intervention would fill the country with 
British gold, and conduce to their own material prosperity. The Boers, 
spread over a country larger than France, were stunned into stupor 
by the demonstrative loudness of the party of discontent. In some 
«d'-‘>tricts they (the Boers) were poor, and could not readily pay the 
taxes imposed upon them by the wars and railway projects of the 
Government. Their Volksraad was in Session, but its every action was 
paralyzed by the gloom of impending dissolution. 

The Republic owed £215,000, which it had no immediate means of 
paying. Its creditors were clamorous; whilst the Executive, turn to 
which side it would, found itself confronted by threats, reproaches, 
accusations of slavery and cruelty based upon hearsay, and which, like 
the annexation that steadily approached, could not be met, because 
neither of them had yet assumed the evidenced consistency of actual 
fact. There was no public opinion to support the Government or to 
save the Republic. The Boers lived far apart from each other, whilst 
the annexationists and the party of disorder dwelt, incompact com- 
munities, in towns and mining villages. Into the midst of this confusion 
— into the capital of this bewildered State— entered Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone and his staff. He had not come to seize the country — he 
had come as ‘ an adviser, as a helper, and as a friend ’ ; but his advent 
was a blight — ^an incubus which rendered additionally powerless tlie 
unfortunate President and his Council. The coming of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone was, to the minds of nearly all, but loo clearly the forerunner 
of change. In the face of this additional whol to the anticipations of 
the party of disturbance, somolliing that has been described as anarchy 
prevailed. Everyone wailed ; all fell into a slate of expectation ; no 
one attempted to save the Stale, or repel the dangei-. At the same lime, 
Ihere was no anarcliy in the proper sense of the word. Justice sat on 
her scat ; criminals were arrested and brought io trinl j actions at law 
were heard and determined ; and in no one place, save the goldfields, 
was authority, even for a moment, defied. There the law vindicated 
itself without having used violence or shed one drop of blood. Not 
one single public outrage, not one unpunished crime, marked this 
period (H suspense, which is described by parlizan writers as a time of 
chaos and anarchy. 

Peace was granted to Secococni, and the quietness and gloom of 
the country became even more profound. 

Now, had a commission, royal or joint, been opened in Pretoria to 
inquire into the truth of the allegations made against the Government, 
history might perhaps be able to record that judgment, followed by 
justice, had overtaken the Transvaal. No commission was opened. 
There was a banquet and a ball. The suspense increased in intensity. 
Understrappers, and agents of the discontented faction, filled the 
country with rumours of impending annexation, and sometimes of 
impending conquest. The Boers, the inhabitants of the country, asked 
day after day what was the mission of the English Commissioner. 
They visited him in hundreds ; but he knew the wonderful advantage 
to be gathered from the heightening of the mystery, and the intensifying 
of" the excitement. Ho listened to everyone ; but he mmntaincd a 
gloomy and impassive silence, neither checking the aspirations of the 
annexationists, nor dissipating the forebodings of the farmers. 

News arrived that troops were marching towards, and massing on. 
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the border; rumours spread that amioxalion was inevitable. Sir 
Thcophilus sought not to alleviate the anxieties of the CSovornmcnt, 
nor to quell the now rising alarm amongst the people ; ho sinipW 
still and listened, watching the writhings and strugglings of tlie doomed 
Volksraad, and awaiting a favourable moment to end its existonec. 

At length someone determined to ask ! ‘Was it not possible to aveit 
this annexation which loomed before every mind, brooding like a 
shadow upon the counti'y ?' He went to Sir Thcopliilus ; he asked Ws#! 
question ; and at length the oracle spoke. Wilhout moving a muscle 
of his wonderfully impassive countenance, without even raising his 
eyes to look at the interlocutor, Sir Theophilns calmly murmuepd : ‘ It 
is too late I — ^too late 1’ And so, without the authorization of tffe hetoe 
Government, without the consent of her Majesty's High Commissioner, 
wilhout the concurrence of the Volksraad, against the will of thirty- 
ninc-fortiellis of the people, and m defiance of the protest of their 
Executive, as Mr. Anthony Trollope puts it, Sir Thcophilus said : ' 'Then 
and from tlienceforth the Transvaal shall be British property I’ So he 
put up the Queen’s flag. 

Now, it is impossible to conceive anything more admirable for its 
discretion, more wisely calculated as to the moment of its occurrence, 
or more suavely and yet firmly done than this act. There was not a 
blow struck, not a shot fired ; and the first impulse of nearly every 
person in the country, whether in principle opposed to annexation or 
not, was to congratulate Sir Thcophilus Shepstone on the skill, tact, 
and good fortune with which he had put an end to the excessive 
anxiety, the mental strain, the fears, hopes, and expectations by wiiioh 
the whole country was paralyzed. Whether the annexation bo now 
held to be right or wrong, its execution, so far as regards the act itself, 
was an unparalleled triumph of tact, modesty, and firmness. 

It was not discovered at the moment, and it never entered into any 
man’s mind to consider, that it was the presence in I'retoria of Sir 
Thcophilus himself that had created the anxiety, and caused tlio 
paralysis ; and that it was his arts and presence Unit had tightened 
and strung up into quivering intensity the mind of llio eoiiiitry. lie 
had broken the spell ; he had mtroduced cei lainty in place of uncer- 
tainty; and he was congratulated, and very properly so, for the 
manner in which he had brought to a conclusion Iiis hazaulous 
mission. 

Sir Thcophilus Shepstone’s despatches record his negotia- 
tions with President Burgers, and the arrangement which 
allowed him to make a formal protest against the annexation, 
so as to satisfy his Irreconcilables, whilst he in reality not 
only assented to the measure, but even assisted the com- 
pletion of it, and discussed the details with Shepstone, who 
in turn had revised President Burgers’ ‘ protest.’ 

On April 3, 1877, Shepstone had written to Prere : 


Mr. Burgers, who had been all along, as far as his conversation afid 
professions to me went, in full accord with me, had suddenly taken 
alarm; ho made impossible proposals, all of which involved infinite 
delay, and, of course, dangerous agitation. As far as I am concerned 
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it is iniposhiblo for mo to relioal now, ooiuo wlmt may. If I wore to 
leavf the country, civil war would al otieo take place, as llie natives 
would consider it the sunshine in which they could make hay m the 
TTanwaal; the 8olcUielcl.s aie m a state of rohellion a^faiiist the 
Transvaal Government, and they arc kept from oveit acts only by 
my warnings and entreaties. 


• 'And ci^ht days later lie wrote to Mr. Robert Herbert 
enclosing his letter under ‘ flying seal ’ to Frere : 

'Phere^will be a protest against my act of annexation issued by the 
Government, but tlioy will at the same time call upon the people to 
submit quietly, pending the issue ; you need not be disquieted by sueh 
action, because it is taken merely to save appearances, and the members 
of the Government from the violence of a faction that seems for years 
to have held Pretoria in tenor when any act of the Goveniment 
displeased it. 

You will better imderslfind this when I tell you privately that the 
President has from the first fully acquiesced in the necessity for the 
change, and that most of the members of the Government have 
expressed themselves anxious for it ; but none of them have had the 
courage openly to express their opinions, so I have had to act 
apparently against them j and this I have felt bound to do, knowing 
the state and danger of the country, and that three-fourths of the 
people will be thankful for the change when once it is made. 

Ycstoiday morning Mr. Buigcrs came to me to arrange how the 
matter should be done. I read to him the draft of my Proclamation, 
and he proposed the alteration of two words only, to which I agiecd. 
He brought to me a number of conditions which ho wished me to 
insert, which I have accepted, and have embodied in my Pioclaraation. 
He told me lliat he could not help issuing a protest, to keep the 
noisy portion of the people quiet — ^and you will see grounds for this 
precaulion when I tell you tliat thci-e are only half a dozen native 
constables to rcpre.sent the power of the Slate in Pretoria, and a 
considerable number of the Boers in the neighbourhood are of the 
lowest and most ignoi ant class. Mr. Burgers read me, loo, the draft of 
his protest, and asked mo if I saw any objection to it, or thought it too 
strong. 1 said that it appealed to me to pledge the people to resist 
by-aiid-by ; to which he replied that it was to tide over the difficulty of 
the moment, seeing that my support, the troops, wore a fortnight’s 
march distant, and that by the time the answer to the protest came, 
all desire of opposition would have died out. I therefore did not 
persuade him from his protest. 

You will see, when the proclamation reaches you, that I have taken 
high ground. Nothing but annexation will or can save the State, and 
nothing else can save South Africa from the direst consequences. Ail 
the thinking and intelligent people know this, and will be thankful to 
be delivered from the thraldom of petty factions, by which they are 
perpetually kept in a state of excitement and unrest, because the 
Government, and everything connected with it, is a thorough sham. 

This arrangement with President Burgers was a most 
improper compromise on both sides. Moreover, Shepstone 
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received the protests of the Kxccutive Council and of the 
Volksraad before he issued his pioclamation. He had plenty 
of evidence to show that even if his action was approved tJy 
the majority, the Boers were sufficiently divided to demand 
some delay. He knew that the members of the Government 
and of the Raad would not face the responsibility of 
relinquishing the State’s independence, although he received 
private assurances and entreaties encouraging him to act. 
He had representations and deputations from th^ Berers 
themselves, sufficient in weight and number to warrant his 
belief that a large proportion of the people desiied annexa- 
tion. He should not have allowed the ‘hedging’ that was 
practised at his expense. The Boer leaders were ‘ between 
the devil and the deep sea.' There can be no doubt what- 
ever that they dearly loved and prized their independence 
and would have fought even then for it had they been in a 
position to preserve and profit by it; but they were not. 
They dared neither ask for relief at the price of annexation, 
nor reject the proffered relief at the price of continuing the 
hopeless struggle. So they compromised. They took the 
relief, they accepted pay of the new Government, and entered 
a protest, so as to put themselves right with the records and 
stand well with untamed ones of the party. 

The Act of Annexation is so generally condemned by the 
friends and sympathizers of the Boeis, and is so persistently 
quoted by them as the cause of the Boer War, that it is only 
right to show clearly what the opinion was at tliat time ; and 
if it be deemed that overmuch space is given to this matter, 
the answer is, tlrat it is quoted now as the crime which gave 
vise to the present hatred and mistrust of England, and it is 
all-important that the truth should be clear. 

This is what Mr. J. F. Celliers, the patriotic editor of the 
Boer newspaper, De Volkistcm, wrote in reviewing the work 
of the special session of the Volksraad, convened to deal with 
the questions of Lord Carnarvon’s Federation Bill, and the 
rescuing of the country from ruin and chaos : — ' During the 
session we have repeatedly had occasion to comment on the 
doings of the Raad. These comments have not been favaur- 
able, and we regret to say that we have found in the closing 
scenes of our Legislature no reason to alter our opinions.' 
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Then follows a scathing account of the ‘ work done,’ in which 
occur such references as : — ‘ Witli the exception of a couple of 
inemteers, no one had the sense or manliness to go into the 
question of confederation’; and ‘The most surprising feature 
of the whole affair was this — that most of the speakers 
^emed not to have the faintest conception of the desperate 
condition in which the country stood. . . And again, 
under date of March 28 ; ‘ About three months ago we said 
we ‘vouTd prefer confederation under the British flag if the 
state of anarchy then threatening were to continue. We 
know that a good and stable Government is better than 
anarchy any day.’ 

It is noteworthy that the writer of the above is the same 
Mr. Celliers who, two years later, was put in gaol by Colonel 
Lanyon on a charge of sedition, because he attacked the 
Administration for its failure to keep the promises made at 
the time of annexation. 

Three thousand out of dght thousand voters actually 
signed petitions in favour of annexation. In the Raad, 
President Burgers openly reproached members for pro- 
claiming in public, and for improper reasons, views 
diametrically opposed to those privately expressed on the 
confederation and annexation questions ; and refused to 
consult with three out of four members appointed as a 
deputation to confer with him on these subjects, because 
they had not paid their taxes, and had so helped by example, 
not less than by the actual offence, to cause the ruin of the 
country and the loss of independence. And on March 3 
President Burgers read an address to the Raad, in which the 
following words occur : 

‘ I would rather bo a policeman under a strong Government than the 
President of such a State. It is you — ^you members of the I^ad and 
the Boers — who have lost the country, who have sold your indepen- 
dence for a soupe (a drink). You have ill-treated the natives, you have 
shot them down, you have sold them into slavery, and now you have to 
pay the penalty.' 

****** 

'We should delude ourselves by entertaining the hope that matters 
would^mend by-and-hy. It would only be self-deceit. I tell you 
openly, matters are as bad as they ever can be ; they cannot be worse. 
These are bitter truths, and people may perhaps turn their backs on 
me ! but then I shall have the consolation of having done my duty.’ 

* * * * * * g 
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‘ It is said here this or that man must be released from taxes, because 
the Kaffirs have driven them off their faims, and occuiiy the latter. Ily 
this you proclaim to the world that the stroimesl man is muslerjiersf 
that the neht of the strongest obtains here.’ [Mr. Mare : ‘ This is not 
true.’] ‘ Then it is not true what the honourable member, Mr. liroylcn« 
bach, has told us about the state of the Lydouburg di.strict j thou it is 
not fa-uB either what another member has said about the farms in Zout- 
pansberg, wliich are occupied by Kaffirs. Neither is it true, then, wha^ 
I saw with my own eyes at Lydenburg, where the burghers had been 
driven off their farms by the Ifafiirs, and whci'o Johannes wa.s 
ploughing and sowing on the land of a burgher. These are ^cts, and 
they show that the strongest man is the master here. Tlfe fofuth 
point which we have to take into accounl affects our relations with our 
English neighbours. It is asked. What have they got to do with our 
position ? I tell you, as much as we have to do with that of our Kaffir 
neighbours. As little as we can allow barbarities among the Kaffirs on 
our borders, as little can they allow that in a state on their borders 
anarchy and rebellion should prevail,' 

y sK 4: >)! ¥ 

‘Do you know what has recently happened in Turkey ? Because no 
civilized government was earned on there, the Great Powers interfered 
and said, " Thus far, and no further.” And if this is done to an empire, 
will a little republic be excused when it misbehaves V 

A‘ * * * :lt 

‘ Complain to other Powers, and seek justice there ? Yes, thank God 1 
justice is still to be found, even for the most insignilicanl ; but it is 
precisely the justice which will convict us. If wo want justice, wo 
must be in a position to ask it with unsullied hands,’ 

¥ ¥ !K * * * 

‘ Whence has arisen that urgency to make an appeal for interference 
elsewhere ? Has that appeal been made only by enemies of (he Stale ? 
Oh no, gentlemen j it has arisen from real giievances. Our people 
have degenerated from their former position ; they have become de- 
moralised ; they are not what they ought to be.’ 

♦ * * t- * !|! 

‘ To-day a bill for ^1,100 was laid before me for signature ; but I 
would sooner have cut off my right hand than sign that paper, for I 
have not the slightest ground to expect that when that bill becomes duo 
there will be a penny to pay it with.’ 


The President added, and his statements remained uncon- 
tradicted : 

The principal thins which had brought them to their present position 
was that to which they would not give attention. It was not this or 
that thing which impeded their way, but they themselves stopped the 
way ; and if they asked him what prevented the people from remaining 
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independent, he answered that the Republic was itself the obstruction, 
owing to the inherent incapacity and weakness of the people. But 
whence this weakness ? Was it because they were deformed ? because 
they were worse than other people ? because they wore too few and too 
insignificant to occupy the country ? Those aiguments did not weigh 
with him. Tiiey were not true ; he did not consider them of any 
importance. The people were as good as any other people, but they 
were completely demoralized; they had lost faith in God, reliance 
upon themselves, or trust in each other. Hence he believed they were 
inherently weak. 

+ !): I* i|[ if 

He did not believe that a new constitution would save them ; for as 
little as the old constitution had brought them to ruin, so little would a 
new constitution bring them salvation. 

4 ! 4 ! 4: 41 .S :|s 

The Great Powers, with all their greatness, all their thousands of 
soldiers, would fall as quickly as this State had fallen, and even more 
quickly, if their citizens were to do what the citizens of this State had 
done ; if the citizens of England had behaved towards the Crown as 
the burghers of this State had behaved to their Government, England 
would never have stood as long as she had, not even as long as this 
Slate had stood. This State owed obligations to other countries ; they 
know that the fire which had nearly consumed this Stale would, if felt 
by them, very soon consume them also. 

* 4 - * 4 ! * * 

In several of the cities of Holland there were people who had sub- 
scribed for only one debenture, because they thought men of their own 
blood were living in South Africa. What was the consequence ? The 
interest up to July last had been paid ; in Januai-y of this year 
was due for interest, and there was not a penny to meet it. 

To take up arms and fight was nonsense ; to draw the sword would 
be to draw the sword against God, for it was God’s judgment that the 
State was in the condition it was to-day ; and it was their duty to inquire 
whether they should immerse in blood the thousands of innocent 
inhabitants of this country, and if so, what for? For an idea — for 
something they had in their heads, but not in their hearts; for an 
independence which was not prized. Let them make the best of the 
situation, and get the best terms they possibly could ; let them agree to 
join their hands to those of their bretmen in the south, and then from 
the Cape to the Zambesi there would be one great people. Yes, there 
was something grand in that — grander even than their idea of a 
Republic — something which ministered to their national feeling. And 
would this be so miserable ? Yes ; this would be miserable for those 
who Would not be under the law, for the rebel and revolutionist, but 
welfare and prosperity for the men of law and order. 

* 4e 4= 4! 4: * 4* 

They must not underrate their real and many difficulties. He could 
point to the south-western border, the Zulu, the goldfields, and other 
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questions, and show them that it was their duty to come to an arrange- 
ment with the British Government, and to do so in a bold and manly 
manner. An lion, member on Saturday last had spoken with a ferv^ 
patriotism ; but he had failed to appreciate the reference, beesruse it 
amounted to this— that tliey must shut their eyes to everything, so as to 
keep tlieir independence. 


President Burgers, who left the Transvaal broken-hcarlct^ 
more by the cruel and mean intriguing and disscn.sions 
among, and disloyalty of, his own people, which nfkdenthe 
annexation possible, than by the Act itself, when dying left 
a statement of the case. It is loo long to reproduce in its 
entirety. He shows how the English faction worked for 
annexation, and how the Dopper party, headed by Kruger, 
allied themselves with the former in intrigue against the 
Government, thwarting all effort at reform and organization, 
and encouraging the refusal to pay taxes. He states plainly 
that this course was pursued by Kruger in order to oust him 
from power, and secure the Presidency for himself. He 
shows how he opposed ‘that other element which had for- 
merly worked in secret, viz., British interference, which got 
a strong support from the Boers themselves, and one of their 
chief leaders, P. Kruger, who had betrayed me, after 
promising me his and his party’s support.’ He gives the 
final scene as follows : 


The Volksraad had gone away, having done nothing but harm. The 
members of the Executive had gone home, as if all were safe, and I sat 
with a half-new Cabinet and part of an old one, half discharged. Yet 
I made one attempt more, and drafted a letter to Shepstone, intimating 
that I would oppose the annexation by force of arms, etc. ; and showed 
this to two members of the Executive. The response to my appeal, 
however, was so weak (one of them being in league with the Engtisli) 
that I had to abandon the project and try to prepare for the worst 
When, therefore, Shepstone’s announcement came — that he could wait 
no longer, that he had given us time enough to reform, and that he 
must issue his proclamation — I could do no more than advise a protest, 
and an appeal to foreign powers. This having been agreed to by my 
Government, I met Shepstone in presence of tlie Executive, and whS 
could be saved for the country, such as its language, its legislature, the 
position of its officials, etc., was arranged. Before issuing his procla- 
mation, Shepstone desired to see copies of both mine and the 
Government protest. This I promised, on condition he showed me his 
proclamation before publication : to which he agreed. To one clause I 
greatly objected, and protested—namely, the threat of confiscation of 
property for disobeying the proclamation. I pointed out that this was 
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barbarous, and would bu punishing a man’s innocent family for his 
aqtions. The clause was omitted. This is the origin of the lie that I 
limped Shepslone in drawing up his proclamation. In justice to 
Shepstone, I must say that I would not consider an officer of my 
Government to have acted faithfully if he had not done what Shepstone 
did j and if the act was wrong (which undoubtedly it was), not he, but 
his Government, is to blame for it. 


l^essfs. Kruger and Jorissen left within a month to protest 
in England against the annexation. 

Sir T. Shepstone wrote (May 9) : ‘ Mr. Paul Kruger and 
his colleague, Dr. Jorissen, D.D., the Commission to Europe, 
leave to-day. I do not think that either of them wishes the 
Act of Annexation to be cancelled ; Dr. Jorissen certainly 
does not’ And Mr. J. D. Barry, Recorder of Kimberley, 
wrote to Frere (May 15) : ‘The delegates, Paul Kruger and 
Dr. Jorissen, left Pretoria on the 8th, and even they do not 
seem to have much faith in their mission. Dr. Jorissen 
thinks that the reversal of Sir Theophilus's Act would not 
only be impossible, but a great Injury to the country.’ 

It is not necessary to seek hostile testimony to establish 
the fact that the Boers as a whole acquiesced in the an- 
nexation ; the foregoing quotation from Aylward’s book 
supplies all that is needed — unintentionally, perhaps. The 
Zulu menace, which Aylward so lightly dismisses, was a very 
serious matter ; the danger a very real one. It has frequently 
been asserted by the Boers and their friends that the Zulu 
trouble was fomented by a section of the Natal people, and 
that Sir Theophilus Shepstone himself, if he did not openly 
encourage the Zulu King in his threats and encroachments 
on the Transvaal, at any rate refrained from using his unique 
influence and power with the Zulus in the direction of peace, 
and that he made a none too scrupulous use of the Zulu 
question when he forced the annexation of the Transvaal. 
It is stated that, in the first place, there was no real danger, 
and in the next place, if there were, such was Sir Theo- 
philus’s power with the Zulus that he could have averted it ; 
and in support of the first point, and in demolition of Sir T. 
Shepstone’s pro-annexation arguments, the following extract 
from the latter’s despatches is quoted by Aylward and 
others : 
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Extuact fuom DiisPATGii, hathu TTtkeciit, Tkansvaai., 
JANUAKY 29, 1S78. 

Sn T. Slicpsfoiie to Sii II. lUilmr, ” 

Par. 12, ‘Although this question has existed for many yeai s, and the 
settlement of it has been long postponed, yet on no former occasion has 
it assumed so serious an aspect, or included so wide an area of terri), 
tory ; never before has there existed any bar to the farmers occupying 
their farms after an absence more or less temporary, caused by a tem- 
porary and local scare. Practically, the line of occupied farnw has not 
been heretofore affected by the dispute about the beaconed Doundary, 
but now the prohibibon to these has become absolute by Zulu claims 
and action. Ruin is staring the farmers in the face, and their position 
is, for the Ume, worse tinder Her Majesty's Government than ever it teas 
under the Republic.' 


Had Sir T. Shepstone’s power been as great as repre- 
sented, it is fair to suppose that it would have been exerted, 
and would have prevailed in support of his own adminis- 
tration ; but it seems clear that he could do nothing ; and as 
to the reality of the danger, nothing could better establish 
that than the unpleasant admissions in the foregoing extract 
and the initial disasters in the Zulu War a year later. The 
Boers’ protective power was not lessened by the annexation 
— quite otherwise. It was supplemented by British money, 
arms, and soldiers, and the prestige of the British flag, and 
yet things happened as above described. What would they 
have been under the old conditions ? 

The day before he issued tlie proclamation Sir T. She()- 
stone sent a messenger to Cetewayo, telling him that Uie 
Transvaal would be under British sovereignty, and warning 
him against aggression in that direction. Cetewayo replied : 
‘ I thank my father Somtseu (Shepstone) for his message. I 
am glad that he has sent it, because the Dutch have tired me 
out, and I intended to fight with them once, only once, and 
to drive them over the Vaal. Kabana, you sec my impis are 
gathered. It was to fight the Dutch I called them together. 
Now I will send them back to their houses.’ (C. 1883 
p. 19.) 

Colonel A. W. Dumford, R.E., in a memorandum of July 5, 
1877, wrote: 

About this time (April 10) Cetewayo had massed his forces in three 
corps on the borders, and would undoubtedly have swept the Trans- 
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Vaal, al least up to the Vaal River, if not to Pretoria itself, had the 
country not bueu taken over hy the English. In my opinion, he would 
have^oleai'ccl the country to Pretoria. 

' I am convinced,’ wrote Sir A. Cunynghame, June 12, from 
^Pretoria, ‘ that had this country not been annexed, it would 
have been ravaged by the native tribes. Forty square miles 
of country had been overrun by natives, and every house 
bilrneS, just before tlie annexation.’ And he wrote again, 
July 6 : ‘ Every day convinces me that unless this country 
had been annexed it would have been a prey to plunder and 
rapine from the natives on its border, joined by Secococni, 
Mapok, and other ''tribes in the Transvaal. Feeling the 
influence of the British Government, they are now tranquil.’ 

So much for the reality of the danger. As to the causes of 
it and the alleged responsibility of Natal, Sir Bartle Frere, in 
a letter to General Ponsonby, made the following remarks : 


The fact is, that while the Boer Republic was a rival and semi-hostile 
power, it was a Natal weakness rather to pet the Zulus as one might 
a tame wolf, who only devoured one’s neighbour’s sheep. We always 
remonstrated, but rather feebly ; and now that both flocks belong to us, 
wo are rather embarrassed in stopping the wolf's ravages. 

Sir B. Frere realized fully the dangers, and gave his testi- 
mony as to Boer opinion. On December 15, i 8 /p, he wrote, 
concerning his policy towards the Zulus : 


My great anxiety is, of course, to avoid collision, and I am satisfied 
that the only chance I have of keeping clear of it is to show that I do 
not fear it. The Boets arc, of course, in a state of great apprehension, 
and I have ordered those of the two frontier districts of Utrecht and 
Wakkerstroiii to hold themselves in readiness, should I find it necessary 
to call upon them for active service. 


Sir T. Shepstone also wrote, concerning the reality of the 
danger, under date December 25 : 


The Boers are still flying, and I think by this time there must be 
a belt of more than a hundred miles long and thirty broad, in which, 
> with three insignificant exceptions, there is nothing but absolute deso- 
lation. This wTu give your Excellency some idea of the mischief which 
Cetewayo’s conduct has caused. 
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And again (April 30, 1 878) : 

I find that Secococni acts as a kind of lieutenant to Cclcwayor He 
received directions from the Zulu King, and these directions are by 
Sccocoeni issued to the various Basuto tribes in the Transvaal. 

Sir T. Shepstone rushed tlic annexation. He plucked!' 
the fruit that would have fallen. He himself has said 
that he might have waited until the Zulus actualljf m^dc 
their threatened murderous raid. That might have been Mac- 
chiavelian statecraft, but it would not have been humanity; 
and there was nothing in the attitude of the Boer leaders 
at the time of the annexation which foreshadowed the fierce 
and determined opposition which afterwards developed. 
The fact seems to be that the people of the Transvaal were 
either in favour of the annexation, or were overpowered and 
dazed by the hopelessness of the Republic’s outlook; and they 
passively assented to the action of Sir TheophiJus Shepstone 
and his twenty-five policemen. The Boers were quite unable 
to pay the taxes necessary to self-government and the prose- 
cution of the Kaffir wars. The Treasury was empty — save 
for the much-quoted 12s. 6d. The Government £1 bluoback.s 
were selling at is. Civil servants’ salaries were months in 
arrear. The President himself — the excitable, unstable, 
visionary, but truly enlightened and patriotic Burgers — had 
not only drawn no salaiy, but had expended his private for- 
tune, and incurred a very heavy liability, in the prosecution of 
the unsuccessful Secocoeni war. No amount of ex post facto 
evidence as to the supposed feelings and opinions of the Boers 
can alter a single one of the very seiious facts which, taken 
together, seemed to Sir Theophilus to justify the annexation. 
But it all comes down to this : If the passive acquiescence in 
the annexation coincided strangely with the Republic’s failure 
to defeat its enemies and pay its debts, it is no whit less odd 
that Lord Carnarvon’s anxiety for the Republic’s safety syn- 
chronized with his attempt to confederate South Africa. 

The real mistakes of the British Government began after 
the annexation. The failure to fulfil promises ; the deviation 
from old ways of government; the appointment of unsuitable 
officials, who did not understand the people or their language; 
the neglect to convene the Volksraad or to hold fresh elec- 
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tions, as definitely promised ; the establishment of personal 
rule ^ military men, who treated the Boers with harshness 
and contempt, and would make no allowance for their simple, 
old-fashioned ways, their deep-seated prejudices, and, if you 
like, their stupid opposition to modern ideas : these things 
slhd others caused great dissatisfaction, and gave ample 
material for the nucleus of irreconcilables to work with. 

Djiring the occupation period Mr. Kruger took office under 
the British Government, as also did Dr. Jorissen and Chief 
Justice (then Judge) Kotzfe, and indeed all the officials who 
had protested against the annexation, except Mr. Piet Joubert, 
who declined to do so, and rvho, if actions be the test and not 
words, was the only honest protestant. Mr. Kruger retained 
his office for some time after he had concerned himself in the 
Repeal agitation, but finally resigned his post on being re- 
fused an increased remuneration, for which he had repeatedly 
applied. There can be but little doubt that had this induce- 
ment been forthcoming, he would have remained a loyal 
British subject. 

The effect of tlie annexation was to start the wells of plenty 
bubbling — with British gold. The countiy’s debts were paid. 
Sccococni and Cetewayo would be dealt with, and the respon- 
sibility for all things was on other and broader shoulders. 
With the revival of trade, and the removal of responsibilities 
and burdens, came lime to think and to talk. The wave of 
the magician’s wand looked so very simple that the price 
began to seem heavy. The eaten bread was forgotten. The 
dangers and difficulties that were past were of small account 
now that they were past ; and so the men who had remained 
passive, and recorded formal protests when they should have 
resisted, and taken steps to show that they were in earnest, 
began their Repeal agitation. All the benefits which tlie 
Boers hoped from the annexation had now been reaped. Their 
pressing needs were relieved. Their debts had been paid; 
their trade and credit restored; their enemies were being 
dealt with. Repeal would rob them of none of these ; they 
would, in fact, eat their cake and still have it. The Zulu 
question had been taken up, and could not now be left by the 
Imperial Government to settle itself. The debts discharged 
for them and the outlays incurred might, it is true, be charged 
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to tliem. They could not be repaid, of course, for the same 
reason that you cannot get blood from stone ; aiul the amount 
would, therefore, be a National Debt, which was exactlj'' what 
they had been trying for years to incur, and tlie condition of 
their credit had made it impossible to do. 

The causes of discontent before given were serious, but the 
failure to fulfil promises was not deliberate. Circumstances 
combined to prevent Sir Bartle Frere from visiting tljie Trans- 
vaal, as intended and promised. Native wars (Gaika and 
Galeka), disagreements between the Colonial and Imperial 
authorities, the obstructions and eventual dismissal of the 
Molteno-Merriman Ministry — the first under Responsible 
Government — Natal and Diamond-fields affairs, and, above 
all, the Zulu War, all combined to prevent Sir Bartle Frere 
from fulfilling his obligations to settle Transvaal matters. 

In the meantime two deputations had been sent to Eng- 
land, representing the Boers' case against annexation. The 
active party among the Boers, i.e., the Voortrekker party, the 
most anti-British and Republican, though small in itself, had 
now succeeded in completely dominating the rest of the Boers, 
and galvanizing them into something like national life and 
cohesion again — a result achieved partly by earnest per- 
suasion, but largely also by a kind of terrorism. 

Sir Bartle Frere, who managed at last to visit the Trans- 
vaal, in. April, 1879, had evidence of this on his journey up, 
and in a despatch to Sir M. Hicks Beach from Standerton on 
the 6th of that month he wrote : 


I was particularly impressed by the replies of a very fmo specimen of 
a Boer of the old school. He had been six weeks in an English prison, 
daily expecting execution as a rebel, and had been wounded Iw all the 
enemies against whom his countrymen had fought — English, Zulus, 
Basutos, Griquas, and Bushmen. 

' But,’ he said, ' that was in the days of my youth and inexperience. 
Had I known then what I loiow now, I would never liave fought against 
the English, and I will never fight them again. Old as I am, I would 
now gladly turn out against the Zulus, and take fifty friends of ray own, 
who would follow mo anywhere ; but I dare not leave my home till 
assured it will not bo destroyed and my properly carried off in my 
absence, by the men who call me “rebel’’ because I will not join them 
against the Government. My wife, brought up like a civilized wuman 
in the Cape Colony, has had five limes in her life to run from the house 
and sleep in the veld when attacked by Zulus and Basutos. One of our 
twelve sons was assegaied in sight of our house, within the last Ion 
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years, by a niaiatiding party ; juid in my absence from tlie house, when 
il was surrounded ijy Dasiilos, luy wife had to fly in the nij»l)t by herself, 
learlinj( one child and cairyiuj' another on her bade. She walked nearly 
lit ty miles lhroup[h the Lion Veld, sccinfj three lions on the way, before she 
reached a place of safety. It is not likely that wc should forj;et such 
things, nor wish them to recur j but how can I leave her on my farm 
and go to Zululand, when the malcontent leaders threaten me that if 
Pgo they will burn my house and drive off all my stock?- Assure me 
that wo are not to bo deserted by the English Government, and left to 
the mercy of those malcontent adventurers, and I and my people will 
gladjy tu«n out to assist Colonel Wood.' 

I find that this idea that the English Govenment will give up the Trans- 
vaal, as it formerly did the Orange Free State, has been indnsiriously 
propagated, and has taken a great hold on the minds of the well-disposed 
Boers, and is, I believe, one mam cause of reluctance to support the Govern- 
ment actively. 

They argue that what has been done before may be done again, and they 
have no feeling of assurance that if they stand by the English Government 
to-day thty mil not be left to bear the brunt of the malcontents vcngeaiue 
when a Republic is established. 


And again on the gth, from Heidelberg : 

The idea that we should somehow be compelled or tndiircd to abandon 
the conniry had taken great hold on the minds of some of the more inlelli- 
gent wen that I met. IL has been scduously wiiltcn up by a poilion of 
the South African press, English as well as Dulcli. I maiked its effect 
particultwly on men who said they had come from the old Colony since 
the annexation, but would never have done so had they behoved that 
English rule would bo withdrawn, and the country left to its former 
state of anarchy. . . . 

But there is great practical difficulty in conveying io the mass of the people 
any idea of the real power of Govern in eni. 


It is not possible to pen a more severe and pregnant com- 
ment on the after-policy of England than that suggested by 
the italicized lines, written as they were by England’s Pleni- 
potentiary — an idea reported to headquarters, not as a feeler, 
but as a suggestion so absurd that it called for no expression 
of opinion. But he lived to find that it was not too absurd 
to be realized ; and perhaps, after all, it was written as a 
v/arning, and the wise and cool-headed old statesman in his 
inmost soul had a premonition of what eventually occurred. 

Sir Bartle Frere met the Boers in their camp, and discussed 
with them their grievances. He informed theni that he had 
no power to revoke the annexation, nor would he recommend 
it, as, in his judgment, such a course would be a reversion to 
chaos and ruin. The Boers pressed steadily for noUiing less 
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than repeal. Sir Bartle Frere reported the historical meeting 
at Erasmus Farm to Sir M. Hicks Beach : ^ 

April 14, 1879. 

They were evidently much disappointed. . . . Our meeting separated 
with no more definite decision tlian that they must report to tlyj 
' people,’ and be guided by their decision as to what was to be done. 

If I may judge from the gentlemen composing the deputation, and 
others of their class, whom 1 have had the honour of meeting since 
coming to the Transvaal, the leaders are, with few exceptions, ^men'wbo 
deserve respect and regard for many valuable and amiable qualities as 
citizens and subjects. . . . 

Of the results of our meeting it is impossible at present to say more 
than that it must have cleared away misconceptions on all sides If 
they have learnt anything as to the finality of the act of annexation — 
that I have no power to undo it, and do not believe that it will ever be 
undone, in the only sense in which they will ask it — I have, on the other 
hand, been shown the stubbornness of a determination to be content 
with nothing else, for which I was not prepared by the general testi- 
mony of officials who had been longer in the country, and who pro- 
fessed to believe that the opposition of the Boers was mere bluster, and 
that they had not the courage of their professed opinions. ... I feel 
assured that the majority of the Committee felt very deeply what they 
believed to be a great national wrong. . . . But my conviction is that 
the real malcontents are far from being a majority of the whole wliite 
population, or even of their own class of Boor farmers. 

I have no doubt whatever that if the Executive were in a position to 
assert the supremacy of the law, to put an effectual stop to the reign 
of terrorism which exists at present, the disconfented minority would 
cease to agitate, and would soon cease to feel grievances which a very 
brief discussion shows to be in the main sentimental ; not the loss 
keenly felt on that account, but not likely to survive the prosperity and 
good government, with a fair measure of self-government in its train, 
which are within their reach under British rule. 


And, again, he wrote to Lady Frere : 


Pretoria, Aptil 20, 1879. 

My last letter had not been gone many hours by the mail express 
when Lanyon ran into my room, to tell me that the Boor camp was 
actually broken up and the Boers dispersing, 

I need not tell you how thankful I was. The one t hing I dreaded 
was civil war and bloodshed, and had a single malcontent been shot, I 
should have considered it agreater misfortune than tlie death of a dozen 
Piet Reliefs, or Uys, dying like heroes in the field of battle for their 
country and brethren. So you may imagine how thankful I felt to 
the Giver of all good, who has guided and protected us through 
life. 

I am to see a deputation from the Boers' Committee again to-morcow, 
and then I hope we shall have done with meetings and grievances— for 
the present a phrase which they carefully put into all references to 
their breaking up, and which they evidently mean. It was clear to me 
that it was not the annexation, so much as the neglect to fulfil the promises 
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and the expectations held out by Shefstone when he took over the Govern- 
ment, that has stirred up the great mass of the Boers, and given a handle to 
agitators.' 

% 

There it is in a single sentence 1 It was not the annexa- 
tion which caused the war; for nine men in every ten 
admitted that it was welcomed and justified by considera- 
tions of general South African policy, or else simply in- 
evitable. Nol It was the failure to fulfil the conditions' of 
annexation 1 

In ‘ A Narrative of the Boer War/ Mr. Thomas Fortescue 
Carter has given with admirable skill and impartiality a full 
account of the causes which led to the outbreak. His history 
is, indeed, so determinedly just as to have met with consider- 
able disapproval in quarters where feelings are hot on either 
side, and where plain truths are not palatable. Mr. Carter 
resided in the country for years before the annexation, and 
went through the war as correspondent of a well-known 
London daily, and this is his opinion : 

Anyone who knows the acquaintance Sir T. Shepstone had with the 
Boons of the Tran.sviuil, years prior to the annexation, cannot doubt that, 
regarded as a friend and almost as one of themselves, no one better 
than he could have been selected for the task of abcortaining the desires 
of the people ; and no one who knows Sir T. Shepstone will believe 
that he did not take sufficient evidence to prove to any man that the 
Doers were anxious to be extricated from the dilemma they were in, and 
really willing at that time that their country should be annexed. Men 
who during the late war were our foes were at the time of the annexa- 
tion clamouring for it, welcoming Sir Theophilus Shepstone as the 
deliverer and saviour of the cuuntiy. I mention Swai-t Dirk Uys, an 
eminent Boer, who fought against the English in 1880-81, as one 
amongst the hundreds and thousands who went out to meet &r Theo- 
philus Shepstone with palm branches in their hands. 

The natural aversion of the people to English rule was overcome for 
the moment by their greater aversion to being wiped off the face of the 
I’ransvaal by the blacks ; that was a contingency staring them in the 
face, and yet not even that imminent common danger availed to secure 
unity amongst tliem, or would rouse men individuaBy to take upon Iheir 
shoulders the responsibility which rests upon every member of a State. 

The Boer Volksraad, after promising to appeal to their constituents 
on the subject of the new constitution proposed, almost immediately 
passed a measure, which was familiarly styled by the people the ' Hou 
jou smoel law.’ The literal translation of this term is ‘Hold youf 


• .Several of the letters and despatches given in this volume are quoted 
from Mr. Martineau’s excellent ‘Life of Sir Bartle Frere,’ a portion of 
which book was lately published in cheaper form, under the title of 
‘ The Transvaal Trouble and How it Arose.’ 
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jaw.' In brief, it was an Act which made it high treason for any man 
to chscuss the question of either confederation or aniicxiition. 

I come to the conclusion, then, that the cause of tlie aniie.vfilion was 
England’s historical greed of territory, espeeinlly rich tciritor;^ ; and 
that, however unworthy the motive on the part of the visiting power, 
the Boers did not at that time receive the visitor with other feelings 
than those of satisfaction, and practic.T.lly siirrendered their countiy 
volunianly and gladly to the ruler of a greater power, under the iiryj 
pression that Sir Theophilus Shcpstoiie would be permitted to carry 
out, and that ho therefoie would carry out, the promises ho made them. 
As the programme was open before tnem, they had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose, except the loss entailed by nominal government by 
the British. No man, whether Boer or Britisher, who was living in the 
Transvaal, or knew the feelings of the Boers at the lime of annexa- 
tion, would in 1877 have given any other account of the feeling of the 
nation ; and if I have formed too low an opinion of the motives of 
English statesmen at that time, and am not justified in attributing the 
annexation to greed instead of to the purer and nobler desire to protect 
England’s colonies, or even the Transvaal itself, from the inroads of 
savages, then my excuse must be that the failure of England to send 
out at that time a force equal to the task of restraining those savages 
and maintaining peace, has helped materially to lead me to the unwar- 
rantable conclusion.' 

And so came the wav. The history of it is written that all 
may read ; and it is not necessary here to refer at length to 
the details of it. The utterly unjust treatment of llezuidcn- 
hout at Potchefstroom was the immediate cause of the out- 
break. The armed interference of the Potchefstroom burghers 
with the Imperial officials followed on December 16, to be 
in turn succeeded by the battle of Bronkhorst Spruit on the 
20th. 

The following account of tlie affair is taken from Mr. 
Carter's book : 

All went well on this day till about 2.30 p.m., when the following was 
about the order of march : One mounted infantryman in advance of 
the main body next the band ; of F company, forty men ; of A com- 
pany, forty men ; then followed the quai-ler-guard, thirteen men | and 
provost-escort and prisoners, twenty-three men. The remainder of the 
force was posted along the string of waggons, with the exception of the 
rear-guard of about twenty men, which were some distance behind. 
Colonel Anstruther, Captains Nairne and Elliott, Lieutenant Hume, and 
Adjutant Harrison were riding just in front of the band, when suddenly 
Boers appeared all round. The locality that the regiment had reached 
at the time was one where stood several farms, and the trees surround- 
ing these homesteads afforded cover under which a hostile force could 


* It is only fair to state that al i/tat time the Home Government 
believed the prestige of the Imperial authority to be sufficient for all 
purposes. 
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assemble without bcinR perceived from a distance. On the light was a 
ravine with wood in it, and amongst that the Boers were lying in 
ambush. How unc.xpecled was the appc.ar:uice of a force of Boers to 
the English may be judged from the fact that tlie band of the regiment 
was playing at the time. Colonel Anstrnthcr, iminediately he caught 
sight of the enemy on the crest of a slight rise to the front, called a halt, 
and the order was passed to the rear for the waggons to close up. 
Ij^forc this could be done a messenger from the enemy, cai lying a white 
flag, came forward and handed the Colonel a note signed by Piet 
Joubert, and countei signed by other Boer leaders, desiring him to halt 
whore he was until a reply had been received from Sir Owen Lanyon 
to the ulfBnatum the Boers had addressed to him. The message also 
contained the warning that if the soldieis advanced beyond a small 
stream in front of them, it would be taken as a declaration of war. 
Colonel Anstiuther, with Conductor Egerton, had ridden out in front of 
the advanced guard to meet this Jla^ of truce ; after he had read the 
message, the bearer of it informed him verbally that two minutes were 
allowed for his decision. Colonel Anstruther verbally replied that he 
should march on to Pretoria, and, to use his own words, as published 
in his despatch written just before he died, the Boer messenger ' said 
that he would take my message to the Commandant-General; and I 
asked him to let me know the result, to which he nodded assent. 
Almost immediately, however, the enemas line advanced.' 

Whilst this short parley was going on, every effort was being made 
in the rear to get the waggons up, but without much good result, because 
when the Boers opened lire the rear-guard would bo at least half a mile 
behind the head of the column. Even those who were guarding the 
waggons had not lime to join the main body. When Colonel Anstruther 
saw the Boors advancing, ho gave the order to his men to extend in 
skirmishing order, but befoio they could open out to more than loose 
files they woi-c met with a murderous volley, and at the same time Boers 
oil tho right and left flank and in the rear, who had previously measured 
and marked off the distances, picked off every man within sight. Our 
men volurned the fire as best they could, but in less than ten minutes 
120 were cither killed or wounded, besides a large proportion of the 
oxen in the waggons shot. The officers who exposed themselves wore 
picked off almost immediately by the Boer marksmen. Captain Naiine, 
Lieutenant M’Swecncy, Lieutenant and Adjutant Harrison, Lieutenant 
Hume, Deputy-Assistant Commissary-General Barter, Conductor Eger- 
ton, Surgeon Ward, were all wounded, besides Colonel Anstruther him- 
self, who was shot in two or three places. 

It was useless to contend against such odds, and the ‘ cease fire ’ was 
sounded, and handkerchiefs waved to denote submission. During this 
unequal struggle, Mrs. Smith, the widow of the bandmaster of the 
regiment, who, with the wife of Sergeant-Major Fox and some children, 
were riding in one of the foremost waggons, came fearlessly up to 
where the wounded lay, and, tearing strips from her clothing, helped 
the surgeon to bandage the wounds. The sergeant-major’s wife was 
severely wounded, as was also Fox himself. There was no lack of 
heroism during those awful ten minutes, whilst men were being shot 
down like dogs. Lieutenant Harrison was shot through tho head while 
cheering on his men ; Lieutenant Hume was equally conspicuous for 
his icoolncas. An orderly-room clerk named Maistre and the Sergeant- 
Master-Tailor Pears quietly concealed the regimental colours in a 
waggon-box when they saw the danger of them falling into the hands 
of the enemy ; and their work was not in vain, as Conductor Egerton 
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managed subsequently to wrap them round his body under his tunic, 
and having obtained permission after the figlit was over to walk to 
Pretoria for medical assistance, he carried them safely to tlio capital, as 
well as the disastrous nows of the engagement. Foi ty-two^ miles 
traversed by a wounded man on foot in eleven hours is in itself a feat 
worth mentioning, and one the value of which can only be really esti- 
mated by those who know what South Afiican roads are in the rainy 
seasons. 

As soon as our force surrendered, Franz joubert, who had been iC 
command of the Boers, and who, it is said, fired the first shot, with the 
exclamation, 'What is the use of waiting?’ came forward with some 
of his men, and on finding poor Colonel Anstrutlicr severely (woiqjded 
expressed sorrow. 

Whether the affair of Bionkhorst Spruit can be callc'd an act of 
treachery on the part of the Boers is rather a nice question. Colonel 
Anstruthor’s words— the words of a dying man — ^rather go to prove that 
he was unfairly treated, though he does not say so diiectly. He was 
given to understand by the messenger who came with the flag of truce 
that another communication would be made to him as soon as his 
reply to the request to halt had been reported to the Boer Commandant. 
The only reply given him was ‘a murderous volley,’ The Boers 
cannot lay claim to much bravery or superiority (except in numbers) 
over our soldiers in this fight. Theirs was a deliheralely-planncd 
ambush to entrap men who had no idea that they were marching in an 
enemy's country. Bronkhorst Sprmt engagement is the one during the 
whole of the war which does not redound to the credit oi the Dutch, 
even if it does not reflect great discredit upon thorn. If a reiusomible 
time liad been allowed Colonel Anstruther to give his icply, tho q4lh 
could not then say, as they do say and will say, that tlioy wore 
treacherously surprised. 'Two minutes' looks, under tlie circum- 
stances, very much like an idle pretence of fair doaluig to cover an 
intentional act of cowardice which subsequent conduct could hardly 
palliate. The Boers say that they had not more men than were inarch- 
ing with_ the g4th on that occasion ; that statement is worth very little, 
considering the evidence of oiir olliccrs, and, abovo all, the harsh 
evidence of the facts that the 94th was from advance-guard to rear- 
guard practically surrounded and outnumbered in every direction. 


The preparedness of the Boers and the precision of their 
fire may be gathered from the testimony of Dr. Crow, of 
Pretoria, who attended the wounded, and vouched for an 
average of five wounds per man. Dr. Crow also wrote : 


But as disastrous as the late war in the Transvaal had been to British 
prestige, thank God those at Bronkhorst Spruit did their duty and died 
like men, a noble example to any army. If any slain has been cast on 
the British flag in the Transvaal, the gallant 94th did all that was 
possible by their deeds at Bronkhorst Spruit to obliterate it. 


The news of this affair was received with horror, and the 
feelings roused by the details of it have never been allayed. 
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’Race-hatred may have its origin in a hundred little incidents, 
but i^ the Transvaal there were two which undoubtedly, 
whether justly or otherwise, gave a character to the Boers 
that has embittered feeling against them more than any 
^ which had occurred in generations previous. The second 
IfFair followed very closely on the Bronkhorst Spruit engage- 
ment — ie., the infamous murder of Captain Elliot, the 
only surviving unwounded officer from Bronkhorst Spruit, 
Captains Elliot and Lambert were taken prisoners, and were 
offered the choice of two alternatives — either to remain 
prisoners of war during the hostilities in the Transvaal, or 
to be released on parole d'honmur on condition that they 
should leave the Transvaal at once, cross into the Free State 
under escort, and not bear arms against the Republican 
Government during the war. The second alternative was 
chosen. They received an escort and free pass from Com- 
mandant-General Piet Joubert. The following is extracted 
from Captain Lambert’s Report to Sir George Colley on 
January 5 ; 


Wc started about 1 p.m. from the Boer camp, passing through the 
town of Heidelberg. After going about six to eight miles, I noticed we 
were not going the right road, and mentioned the fact to the escort, 
who said it was all right Having been ‘look-out’ officer in the 
Transvaal, I knew the district well. I was certain we were going 
wrong, but we had to obey orders. At nightfall we found ourselves 
nowhere near the river drift, and were ordered to outspan for the night, 
and next morning the escort told us they would look for the diift. 
Inspanning at da^rcak, we again started, but after driving about for 
some hours across country, I told the escort we would stop where we 
were while they went to search for the drift. Shortly after they 
returned and said they had found it, and we must come, which we did, 
eventually arriving at the junction of two rivers (Vaal and Klip), where 
we found the Vaal impassable, but a small punt, capable of holding only 
two passengers at most, by which they said we must cross. I pointed 
out that it was impossible to get my carriage or horses over by it, and 
that it was not the punt the General said we were to cross. The escort 
replied it was Pretorius’s punt that the General told them to talce us, 
and we must cross ; that we must leave the carriage behind and swim 
the horses, which wo refused to do, as we then should have had no 
means of getting on. I asked them to show me their written instruc- 
tions, which they did (written in Dutch), and I pointed out that the 
name-of Pretorius was not in it. I then told them they must either take 
ns back to the Boer camp again or on to the proper drift. We turned 
back, and after going a few miles the escort disappeared. Not knowing 
where we were, I proposed to Captain Elliot we should go to the 
banks of the Vaal, and follow the river till we came to the proper punt. 

D 
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After travelling all Monday, Tuesday, and up till Wednesday about 
I p.ni., when we found ourselves four hours, or twenty-five miles, from 
Spencer’s punt, we were suddenly stopped by two armed Bows, who 
handed us an official letter, which was opened, and found to bo from 
the Secretary to the Republican Government, staling that the members 
were surprised that, as officers and gentlemen, we had broken ow pai'oJe 
dhonneur, and refused to leave the Transvaal j that if we did not do so 
immediately by the nearest drift, which the bearers would show us, 'Oc 
must return as prisoners of war ; that as through our ignorance of the 
language of the country there might be some misunderstanding, they 
were loth to think we had willingly broken our promise. WtOcxpUiined 
that we should reply to the letter, and request them to take it to their 
Government, and were prepared to go with them at once. They took 
ns back to a farmhouse, where we were told to wait until they fetched 
their commandant, who arrived about 6 p.m., and repeated to us the 
same that was contained in our letter ot that day. We told him we 
were ready to explain matters, and requested him to take our answer 
back to camp. He then ordered us to start at once for the drift. I 
asked him, as it was then getting dark, if we could start early next 
morning but he refused. So we started, he having said we should 
cross at Spencer’s, being closest. As we left the farmhouse, I pointed 
out to him that we were going in the wrong direction j but he said, 

' Never mind j come on across a drift close at hand.' When we got 
opposite it, be kept straight on •, I called to him, and said that this was 
where we were to cross. His reply was, ‘ Come on 1’ I then said to 
Captain Elliot. ' They intend taking ns back to Pretoria,' distant some 
forty miles. Suddenly the escort (which had all at once mcroased from 
two to eight men, which Captain Elliot pointed out to mo; and I 
replied, ‘I suppose they are determined we shall not escape, which 
they need not be afraid of, as we are too keen to gel over the border') 
wheeled sharp down to the river, stopped, and, pointing to the banks, 
said, 'There is the drift— cross 1' I drove my horses into the river, 
when they immediately fell ; lifted them, and drove on about five or six 
yards, when we fell into a hole. Got them out with difficulty, and 
advanced another yai-d, when we got stuck against a rock. The current 
was now so strong and drift deep, my cart was turned over on to its 
side, and water rushed over the scat. I called out to the command.iut 
on the bank that we were Stuck and to send assistance, or might we 
return, to which he replied, ‘ If you do, wo will shoot you.’ I then 
tried, but failed, to get the horses to move. Turning to Captain Elliot, 
who was sitting beside me, I said, 'We must swim for it' ; and asked 
could be swim, to which he replied, ‘Yes,’ I said, 'If you can’t, 1 
will stick to you, for I can.’ While we were holding this conversation, 
a volley from the bank, ten or fifteen yards off, was fired into us, the 
bullets passing through the tent of my cart, one of which must have 
mortally wounded poor Elliot, who only uttered the single word 
'Oh r and fell headlong into the river from Uie carriage, 1 imme- 
dlately sprang in after him, but was swept down the river under the 
current some yards. On gaining the surface of the water, I could see 
nothing of Emott, but I called out his name twice, but received no 
reply. Immediately another volley was fired at me, making the water 
hiss around where the bullets struck. 1 now struck out for me opposite 
bank, which I reached with difficulty in about ten minutes ; but as it 
• was deep, black mud, on landing I stuck fast, but eventually reached 
the top of the bank, and ran for about two hundred yards under a 
heavy fire the whole while. 
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The Boers then invaded Natal and took up a position on 
Lamp’s Nek, four miles inside the Natal border, from which, 
on January 28, Sir George Colley endeavoured to oust them 
with a mounted force of 70 men and some 500 men of the 
S8th Regiment. The position is one difficult enough to climb 
ffnencumbered by military accoutrements, but the disposition 
of the little mounted force covered the approach. By some 
unexplained mistake, however, half of the mounted infantry, 
charged and carried the Boer position before the s8th had 
climbed the hill, but were too weak to hold it and retired, leav- 
ing the S8th uncovered in a terrible ascent. But few of the 
exhausted men reached the top of the hill, and those, led by 
Colonel Deane, only to be shot down. Of the mounted men, 
17 were killed and wounded ; of the S8th, 73 were killed and 
100 wounded. The result was absolute defeat of the British 
forces. The number of Boers engaged is not known, but 
the force behind the Nek consisted of several thousands, and 
no doubt a fair proportion engaged in the fight. 

On February 8 General Colley made a demonstration in 
force on the Ingogo Heights. The force consisted of under 
3cro men, with 4 guns and 38 mounted men. On the Boer 
side there were about 1,000 men, and the fight lasted from 
morning until after dark. It was a drawn fight, in which 
both parties left the battlefield at night. There cannot be 
any doubt, however, that the balance of advantage was with 
the Boers, since the loss on the British side was very severe : 
76 men were killed and 69 wounded, 

On February 27 came Majuba, when Sir George Colley 
designed to retrieve his fortunes and strike an effective blow 
without the aid of his second-in-command. Sir Evelyn Wood, 
whom he had sent to hurry up reinforcements. The scaling 
of the mountain at night was a fine performance. The 
neglect to take the rocket apparatus or mountain guns, or 
to fortify the position in any way, or even to acquaint the 
members of the force with the nature of the position which 
they had taken up in the dark, and tlie failure to use the 
bayonet, were the principal causes of disaster. The Boers 
attacked in force a position which should have been abso- 
lutely impregnable, held as it was by a force of 554 soldiers. 
The Boer force is not known, but probably consisted of 
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upwards of i,ooo men, since Cliiistaan Joubert after the 
fight offered to take a portion of the men, numbering, as he 
said, some 50x5, to attack a small British laager on one of the 
spurs of the mountain. The splendid feat of taking the hill- 
top, however, was accomplished by a .small storming party 
of less than 200 men, the balance of the Boer forces covering 
the approach of their comrades by an accurate and incessant 
long-range fire. The result, as is known, was terrible ^isaafcer; 
92 killed and 134 wounded, and a number taken prisoners, 
represented the British loss, whilst the Boers lost i killed 
and 5 wounded. No attempt had been made to occupy 
positions below the crown of the hill which commanded the 
approaches, and the Boers were able to creep up under good 
cover from place to place by the exercise of their admirable 
tactics. It Is impossible to detract from the performance of 
the Boers, and a glance at the position leaves one more aston- 
ished than ever that a successful attack could ever have been 
made upon it. The Boers displayed on this day the finest 
fighting qualities. The generalship of their fighting Com- 
mandant, Nikolas Smit, was of the highest order. The 
cleverness of tlie attack, and the personal bravery and 
audacity of the storming party are beyond praise. 

By the time Sir Evelyn Wood had ranged his forces for 
an effective and extended attack on the Boers, and by the 
time Sir Frederick Roberts with the command of about 
10,000 men had reached South Africa, the administration of 
Mr. Gladstone had awakened to the fact that the war was an 
unjust — not to say costly — one. An armistice was arranged 
and peace made without another blow. 

The terms of the settlement proposed by the Liberal 
Government fitly illustrate the generosity of their motive.s. 
They proposed doing ‘ simple justice ’ to the Boers, but at the 
same time retaining tire districts of Lydenburg, Middelburg, 
Wakkerstroom, and Utrecht, not to mention handing back 
Zoutpansberg to the original native occupants. So anxious 
were the Boer leaders to eflect a peaceful settlement, so 
fearful were they of the actions of their followers, that when 
they arranged the long armistice they did not announce to 
their party the intentions of the British Government regard- 
ing- the above districts. General Joubert did not communicate 
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to his army the terms of peace, but simply stated that a Royal 
Commission was to settle everything. A month later, when 
some'inkling of the terms reached the Boers, a solemn protest 
and warning was issued, and when the Royal Commission 
actually sat, the British representatives were informed that 
any such curtailment of the territories would be followed by 
a resumption of hostilities. Needless to say the proposals 
were abandoned and the Boers got their way. So ended the 
war. 

Ingogo has been called a drawn battle. Bronkhorst Spruit 
was — such as it was. At Laing’s Nek and Majuba the Boers 
beat us, as Mr. Carter fairly puts it, ‘ when they were on the 
top of the hill and we were at the bottom, and when we were 
on the top of the hill and they were at the bottom.’ The 
narrative of these events is about as humiliating a one as an 
Englishman can read. Flere and there it is redeemed by the 
heroic conduct of individuals in the midst of general disaster. 
In the smaller affairs, such as the particularly gallant defences 
of Standerton, Potchefsti'oom, and Rustenberg, where little 
garrisons held their own with conspicuous ability and courage, 
there is something to cheer the disheartened reader. The 
defence of PotchefstroOm by Colonel Winslow should be read 
in full for several reasons. The siege of Standerton witnessed 
several acts of valour, but, above all, that of Hall the volunteer, 
who single-handed deliberately engaged a force of over 300 
Boers, drawing their fire on himself in order to warn his 
comrades of the danger of being cut off and to give them a 
chance of escape — a noble act in which the gallant fellow 
achieved his object but lost his life. It was in Rustenberg 
where Captain Auchinleck, with about seventy men armed 
only with rifles, held his laager against hundreds of the 
enemy, fighting day and night for weeks ; and eventually 
drove off the Boers who were trenching towards his position 
by charging at night with from nine to fourteen of his men 
and clearing the enemy out of the trenches with the bayonet. 
This performance he repeated three times, himself badly 
wounded on each occasion. The impression created on the 
enemy by these tactics was such that they overcame their 
desire to get at close quarters with him and left him severely 
alone. 
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It is not necesbary to refer in great detail to the settle- 
ment. In effect it was that the Boers gained nearly all 
that they required, but not until the haggling and tfircat- 
ening had robbed concessions of all appearance of grace 
and justice. The natives were referred to in the conventional 
spirit. The unfortunate loyalists were left to take care of 
themselves. The men who had entered the Transvaal, and 
invested their capital and expended their energiqp there 
upon the most positive and sacred assurances of the British 
Government that the Queen’s authority would never be 
withdrawn, — assurances given in public by the Conservative 
Government and confirmed by Mr. Gladstone’s Government, 
assurances published by Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, who said that ‘as long as the sun would shine 
the British flag would fly over the Transvaal,’ — ^were heart- 
lessly abandoned, their protests were unheeded, the com- 
pensation allotted to tliem, namely, £1400,000, was amended 
by the elimination of the million, their representations to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government were finally loft unanswered — 
unless it be that the sneering reference made by that right 
honourable gentleman in the House of Commons to ‘in- 
terested contractors and landjobbers’ may be considered 
an adequate answer to a protest as moderate, as able, as 
truthful, and as necessary as Mr. Gladstone’s remark was 
the reverse. In very truth, the position in which the British 
Premier had placed himself through his intemperate speeches 
in the Midlothian campaign, and his subsequent ‘explaining 
away,’ was an extremely unpleasant one. In Opposition 
Mr, Gladstone had denounced the annexation and demanded 
a repeal. On accession to power he adopted the policy of 
his predecessors, and affirmed that the annexation could 
never be revoked. On June 8, 1880, he had written to 
this effect to Messrs. Kruger and Joubert, the Transvaal 
deputation. Later on, in answer to an appeal that he should 
allay the apprehensions of the loyalists, who feared the 
results of the Boer agitation, he referred them to this very 
letter as a final expression of opinion, and authorized the 
publication of this message. When, however, peace had 
been concluded, and the loyalists, amazed and heartbroken 
at their threatened desertion, reminded him of his pledges 
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and implored him to respect them, he answered them in a 
letter which is surely without parallel in the x-ecord of self- 
respecting Governments. To people who had staked their 
lives and their all upon pledges given in turn by both Con- 
servative and Liberal administrations, desertion was wholly 
indefensible, and it must be said that Mr. Gladstone’s 
method of dealing with the loyalists' addresses by dexterous 
‘ explaining away ’ of his pledges, only added to the bitter- 
ness.'' But what answer could be made to a protest which 
reminded the right honourable gentleman of the follow- 
ing deliberate and official expression of his Government’s 
policy ? — 

In your letter to me (wrote Mr. White for the loyalists) you claim 
that the language of your letter does not justify the description given. 
With the greatest respect I submit tliat it docs, and I will quote the 
words on which I and also my colleagues base the opinion that it does 
unequivocally pledge the Government to the non-relinquishment of the 
Transvaal. 

The actual words of your letter are : 

‘Looking at all the circumstances, both of the Transvaal and the 
rest of South Africa, and to the necessity of preventing a renewal of 
the disorders, which might load to disastrous consequences, not only to 
the Transvaal, but to llio whole of South Africa, our judgment is that 
the Queen cannot be advised to relinquish the Transvaal, •hat, consistently 
with the maintenance of that sovereignty, we desire that the white 
inhabllants of the Transvaal should, without prejudice to the rest 
of the population, enjoy the fullest liberty to manage their local 
affairs.' 

But your letter of the 8th of June not only contained this final and 
absolute announcement of the policy of England, but it gave the reasons 
for arriving at it in words which so aptiy express the case of the 
loyalists that I quote them in extenso. They are as follows : 

'It is undoubtedly matter for much regret that it should, since the 
annexation, have appeared that so large a number of the population of 
Dutch origin in the Transvaal are opposed to the annexation of that 
territory, but it is impossible now to consider that question as if it were 
presented for the first time. We have to do with a state of things which 
nas existed for a considerable period, during which obligations have 
been contracted, especially, though not exclusively, towards the native 
population, which cannot be set aside.' 

In your speech in the House of Commons, on the debate on Mr. 
Peter Rylands’ motion condemning the annexation of the county and 
the enforcement of British supremacy in it, which was defeated by a 
majority of ninety-six, on the aist of Januai-y in the emrent year, you 
used words of similar import. You are reported in the Times of the 
aand of January as saying : 

‘To disapprove the annexation of a country is one thing; to abandon 
that annexation is another. Whatever we do, we must not blind our- 
selves to tte legithnate consequences of facts. By the annexation 
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of the Transvaal we contracted new obligations, . I inusl look at 
the obligations entailed by the aniiejaition, and if in my opinion, and 
in the opinion of many on this side of the House, wrong was dojie by 
the annexation itself, that would not warrani ns in doing fresh, CisUnct, 
and separate wrong by a disregard of the obligation which that annexation 
entailed. These obli^dous have been referred to in this debate, and 
have been mentioned in the compass of a single sentence. First, there 
was the obligation entailed towards the English and other settlers i^ 
the Transvaal, perhaps including a minority, though a very small 
minority, of the Dutch Boers Ihomselvos; secondly, there was the 
obligation to the native races ; and thirdly, there was the obligation 
we entailed upon ourselves in respect of the responsibility \Shichr was 
already incumbent upon us, and which we, by the annexation, largely 
extended, for the future peace and tranquillity of South Africa.’ 


Nor was this all. The loyalists proceeded to remind him 
that Lord Kimberley, his Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
had telegraphed in May, 1880, ‘Under no circumstances can 
the Queen’s authority in the Transvaal be relinquished,’ and 
had confirmed the telegram in a despatch following ; and 
that his lordship had also stated in the House of Lords 
on May 24 that ‘ . . . after a careful consideration of the 
position, we have come to the conclusion that we could not 
relinquish the Transvaal. Nothing could be more un* 
fortunate than uncertainty in respect to such a matter.’ 
(Hansard, cclii., p. 208.) 

The effects of the settlement, and the exposures in con» 
nection with it, and the attitude of the Imperial Government 
were most deplorable. No credit was given by the Boors 
to a Government which became magnanimous only after it 
was defeated. No feeling but contempt, disga.,t, and even 
hatred, could be entertained by the loyalists for the Govern- 
ment which had so shamelessly deserted them. The settle- 
ment has left its indelible mark upon the sentiment of South 
Africa. The war, it will generally be admitted, was a most 
unfortunate occurrence. Only one thing could have been 
more unfortunate, and that was such a settlement as actually 
was effected— a settlement which satisfied no one, which 
outraged all, which threw South Africa into a state of boiling 
discontent In some quarters the defeats of Majuba and 
Laing’s Nek rankled deeply ; yet they were fair fights, and 
Time can be trusted to allay the feelings of those who are 
worsted in a fair fight ; but there were other matters wliich 
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roused a spirit in the English-speaking people of South 
Africa that had never been known before. 

• Th*?: former records of the Boers, favourable and unfavour- 
able, are consistent with the records established in the War 
of Independence. None dare belittle the spirit which moved 
ifhem to take up arms against the greatest Power in the world. 
Their ignorance may have been great, but not so groat as 
to blind them to the fact that they ivere undertaking an 
unequal contest. It is not possible to say, with due regard 
to their records, that they are not a courageous people. 
Individual bravery, of the kind which takes no heed of 
personal risk, reckless heroic dash, they have not, nor do 
they pretend to have. Their system is entirely otherwise. 
They do not seek fighting for fighting’s sake. They do 
not like exposing themselves to risk and danger. Their 
caution and their care for personal safety are such that, 
judged by the standard of other people’s conduct in similar 
positions, they are frequently considered to be wanting in 
personal courage. It seems a hard thing to say of a people 
who have produced men like the first BerAiidenhout, who 
fought and died single-handed against the British troops; 
men like Piet Relief, as gallant a man as ever walked ; men 
like Piet Uys, an example to all men for all time, and only 
one of many generations in one family of equally gallant 
Dutchmen ; but it would truly seem that such examples do 
not occur with such frequency among the Boers as among 
nations with whom they have been compared. Where they 
have been able to choose their own positions, or where they 
have been stimulated by previous successes, they have done 
all that could possibly be asked of them ; but their particular 
military system does not conduce to success under circum- 
stances where men are suddenly and unexpectedly called 
upon to exhibit the virtues of discipline, to make what to 
the individual may appear a useless sacrifice of life, or, in 
cold blood and in the face of previous defeat, to attempt 
to retrieve a lost positioii. 

The Boer military power has been called the biggest 
unpricked bubble in the world. Whether this be so or not 
— ^whether the early conflicts between the British troops and 
the Boers in the Cape Colony and Natal justify the view 
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that the Boers cannot take a beating and come up again — 
is a matter for those to decide who will give their impartial 
attention to the records. 

Whilst conspicuous personal daring among the Boers may 
not be proverbial, it must be remembered to their everlasting 
credit that they, as did the Southerners in the American'' 
Civil War, robbed the cradle and the grave to defend their 
country. Boys who were mere children bore riflas vpry 
nearly as long as themselves; old men, who had surely 
earned by a life of hardship and exposure an immunity 
from such calls, jumped on their horses and rode without 
hesitation and without provision to fight for their indepen- 
dence. 

There were, however, unfortunately, matters connected 
with the war which gave birth to a bitter and aching 
desire for revenge. Bronkhorst Spruit and the murder of 
Captain Elliot were among the earliest. Another was the 
shooting of Dr. Barbour (who was killed instantly) and 
Mr. Walter Dyas (wounded) by their escort under circum- 
stances similar to those of the Elliott murder, with the 
exception that in this case the prisoners had been released 
on foot and in daylight, and were then shot down. 

But there were others too. There was the murder ol 
Green in Lydenburg, who was called to the Boer camp, 
where he went unarmed and in good faith, only to have 
his brains blown out by the Boer with whom he was con- 
versing ; there was the public flogging of another English- 
man by the notorious Abel Erasmus because he w<t.s an 
Englishman and had British sympathies ; and there wore 
the various white flag incidents. At Ingogo the Boers raised 
the white flag, and when in response to this General Colley 
ordered the hoisting of a similar flag to indicate that it was 
seen, a perfect hail of lead was poured on the position where 
the General stood ; and it was obvious that the hoisting of 
the flag was merely a ruse to ascertain where the General 
and his staff were. There was the ambulance affair on 
Majuba, when the Boers came upon an unarmed party 
bearing the wounded with the red cross flying over them, 
and after asking who they were and getting a reply, fired 
a volley into the group, killing Surgeon-Major Cornish. 
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There was the siege of rotchcfslroom, during which the 
Boer force under Commandant Ci’onjd were guilty of actions 
contrary to the usages of civilized warfare. They are 
matters of history, and can easily be verified. Reference is 
made to them elsewhere in tliis volume in connection with 
Commandant Cronj(^’s action on another occasion. 

And so the war left the country, as wars will, divided into 
two parties, with feelings towards each other that are deplorable 
enough in themselves, and not easily allayed. The curtain 
was rung down, and the scene was lost to the view of the 
world, but the play went on all the same behind the curtain. 
And this is what the new Government said to the world on 
August 8, 1 88 1 , when they took over the administration of 
the country ; 


To all inhabitanls, without exception, we promise the protection of 
the law, and all the privileges attendant thereon. 

To inhabitants who are not burghers, and do not wi«h to become 
such, we notify that they liave the right to report themselves to the 
Resident as British subjects, according to Article 28 of the now settled 
Convention, But bo it known to all, that all ordinary rights of property, 
trade, and usages will still be accorded to everyone, burgher or not. 

Wo repeat solemnly that our motto is, ‘ Unily and reconciliation.’ 



CHAPTER II 


AFTER THE WAR 

In 1882 Sir Baltic Frere wrote, ‘ I have never been able to 
discover any principle in our policy in South Africa except 
that of giving way whenever any difficulty or opposition is 
encountered.’ The remark is still as true as when it was 
penned, and South Africa — the ‘ Grave of Reputations,’ ' as 
it has long been called — must by this time be regarded with 
doubtful emotions by successive Colonial Secretaries. What 
is it about South Africa, one asks, that has upset so many 
men of capacity and experience ? Who can say ? Often — 
most often — it is the neglect to thoroughly study and know 
what are called the ‘ local conditions,’ and to pay due heed to 
local experience. Sometimes it is the subordination of State 
policy to party considerations which has ruined the Proconsul ; 
witness Sir Bartle Frere, who.se decisive action, firm character, 
and wise and statesmanlike policy are now — now that he is 
dead — recognised universally, as they have always been in 
South Africa. Perhaps there is something in Africa itself 
which makes it a huge exception to the rules of other lands ; 
the something which is suggested in the ' rivers without 
water, flowers without scent, and birds without song ' ; a con- 
trariness which puts the alluvial gold on the top of mountain 
ranges and leaves the valleys barren ; which mocked the 
experience of the world, and showed the waterworn gravel 
deposit to be the biggest, richest, deepest, and most reliable 

' Among the first notes which poor Colley — brave, wise, generous, and 
unlucky— wrote after taking office, was one containing these words : 
' Whether I . . . shall find that South Africa is to me, as it is said to be 
in general, “the grave of all good reputations," remains to be seen.* 
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gold reef ever known ; which placed diamonds in such con- 
ditions that the greatest living authority, who had undertaken 
a hu^ journey to report on the occurrence, could only say, 
in the face of a successful wash-up, ‘Well, there may be 
diamonds here, but all I can say is they’ve no right to be’ ; 
the something which many, many centuries ago prompted 
the old Roman to write, ‘Ex AfricA semper aliquid novi 
affert,’ ajd which is in the mind of the South African to-day 
when he says, ‘The impossible is always happening in 
Africa.' 

There is this to be said for the Gladstone Ministry in i88i : 
that, having decided on a policy of scuttle and abandonment, 
they did it thoroughly, ol. though they enjoyed it. A feeble 
vote-catching provision, with no security attached, was inserted 
in the Pretoria Convention relative to the treatment of natives, 
but no thought or care was given to the unfortunate British 
subject who happened to be a white man, and to have fought 
for his Queen and country.* The abandonment was com- 
plete, without scruple, without shame. It has been written 
that ‘ the care and forethought which would be lavished on a 
favourite horse or dog on changing masters were denied to 
British subjects by the British Government.’ The intensity 
and bitterness of the resentment, the wrath and hatred — so 
much deeper because so impotent — at the betrayal and 
desertion have left their traces on South African feeling; 
and the opinion of the might and honour of England, as it 
may be gleaned in many parts of the Colonies as well as 
everywhere in the Republics, would be an unpleasant revela- 
tion to those who live in undisturbed portions of the Empire, 
comfortable in the belief that to be a British subject carries 
the old-time magic of ‘ Civis Romanus sum.’ 

The Transvaal State, as it was now to be called, was 
re-established, having had its trade restored, its enemies 
crushed — for Secocoeni and Cetewayo were both defeated 
and broken — and its debts paid or consolidated in the form 
of a debt to England, repayable when possible. For some 
time not even the interest on this debt was paid. 

Numbers of British subjects left the country in disgust and 
despair. Ruined in pocket and broken in spirit, they took 

* See .Appendix A for the full text of the Pietoria Convention. 
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what little, they could realize of their once considerable 
possessions, and left the country where they could no longer 
live and enjoy the rights of free ’men. For some years the 
life of a Britisher amo'ng the Boers was far from happy. It 
is not surprising — indeed, not unnatural — that people un- 
softened by education and the conditions of civilization, 
moved by fierce race prejudice, and intoxicated by unbroken 
and unexpected success, should in many cases njtake^ the 
vanquished feel the conqueror’s heel. The position of men 
of British name or sympathies in the country districts was 
very serious, and the injustice done to those who had settled 
since the annexation, believing that they were to live under 
the laws and protection of their own Government was grave 
indeed. 

The Government of the country was vested in a Trium- 
virate with Mr. Stephanas Johannes Paulus Kruger as 
Vice-President during the period immediately following the 
war; but in 1882 the old form was restored and Mr. Kruger 
was elected President, an office which he is now holding for 
the third successive term.* 

Prior to the war the population of the country was reckoned 
by both Dutch and English authorities to be about 40,000 
souls, the great majority of whom were Dutch. The mcmoidal 
addressed to Lord Carnarvon, dated January 7, 1878, praying 
for repeal of the annexation, was ‘ signed by 6,591 qualified 
electors out of a possible 8,000,’ as is explained in the letter 
of the Transvaal delegates to Sir M, Hicks-Beacb dated 
July 10, 1878. The fact, already mentioned, that 3,000 
electors had petitioned for the annexation only means that 
some of them changed their minds under pressure or convic- 
tion, and helped to swell the number of those who later on 
petitioned for repeal. The signatories to the above memorial 
would include practically all the Dutch electors in the country, 
and the remaining 1,400 or so would probably be the nbn- 
Boer party who preferred British rule, and could not be coerced 
into signing memorials against it These figures are useful 
as a check upon those now put forward by the Transvaal 
Government to combat the assertion that the Uitlanders 
outnumber the Boers. Recognizing the fact that the Boers 

* In February, 1898, he was elected for the fourth time. 
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are a singularly domestic and prolific people, one may allow 
that they numbered 35,000 out of the total population, an 
estimlLte that will be seen to be extremely liberal. At the 
time that the above figures were quoted by the Transvaal 
delegates every Boer youth over the age of twenty-one was a 
qualified voter, so that it would seem that the qualified Boer 
voter had an average of one wife and 4*3 children, a fair 
enough ,^llowance in all conscience. These figures should be 
boi'ne in mind, for the present Boer population consists of 
what remains of these 3S>ooo souls and their natural increase 
during eighteen years. There are other Dutch immigrants 
from the Cape Colony and Free State : these are aliens, who 
have the invaluable qualification of hating England and her 
sons and her ways and her works ; but, as will bo made clear 
when the Franchise Law is explained, the present Boer 
electorate consists — or, without fraud or favouritism, should 
consist — of the ‘possible 8,000’ and their sons. 

Many a champion of liberty has lived to earn the stigma 
of tyrant, and the Boers who in 1835 had trekked for liberty 
and freedom from oppressive rule, and who had fought for it in 
1880, began now themselves to put in force the principles 
which they had so stoutly resisted. In the Volksraad Session 
of 1882 the first of the measures of exclusion was passed. 
The Franchise, which until then — in accordance with Law 
No. I of 1876 — had been granted to anyone holding property 
or residing in the State, or, failing the property qualification, 
to anyone who had qualified by one year’s residence, was now 
altered, and Law No. 7 of 1882 was passed which provided 
that aliens could become naturalized and enfranchised after 
five years’ residence, thus attaining the status of the oldest 
Voortrekker. The feeling was now very strong against the 
Annexation Party, as they had been called, that is to say, the 
men who had had the courage of their convictions, and had 
openly advocated annexation; and as usual the bitterest 
persecutors and vilifiers were found in the ranks of those 
who, having secretly supported them before, had become 
suspect, and had now need to prove their loyalty by their 
zeal. The intention was avowed to keep the party pure and 
undiluted, as it was maintained by many of the Boers that 
former proselytes had used their newly-acquired privileges to 
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vote away the independence of the countiy. The view was 
not unnatural under the circunaslanccs, and this measure, had 
it not been a violation of pledges, might have found Ajfon- 
ders among impartial persons ; but unfortunatcl})’ it proved to 
be not so much a stringently defensive measure which time 
and circumstances might induce them to modify, as the Rrsf 
step in a policy of absolute and perpetual exclusion. It was 
the first deliberate violation of the spirit of the settlement, 
and, although there is no clause in the Pretoria Convention 
which it can be said to contravene, it was, as Mi'. Chamberlain 
has since styled it, ‘ a violation of the status quo as it was pre- 
sent to the minds of her Majesty’s Ministers at the time the 
Convention was negotiated.’ But the Gladstone Ministry, 
which had paid so heavily to get rid of the Transvaal question, 
was certainly not going to re-open it for the sake of holding 
the Boers to the spirit of the settlement. 

Another precaution was taken to keep all the power in the 
hands of the Boers. The various towns which had formerly 
been entitled to representation in Parliament were deprived 
of this fight, and have remained disfranchised ever since. 
Mr. Kruger feared that the enlightened thought of the towns 
would hinder the growth of his ‘ national policy.’ 

It was not too late evert at this time to have bloodlcs.<5ly 
settled the Transvaal question for ever by a fair but thoroughly 
firm attitude towards the restored Republic. No doubt 
British Ministers, conscious of an act of supreme self-restraint 
and magnanimity, believed tliat some reciprocal justice would 
be evoked. At any rate, it is possible that this was the 
reason which guided them, and not continued callous indiffer- 
ence to the fate of British subjects and the future of South 
Africa. In such case, however, they must have forgotten ‘ the 
fault of the Dutch' — which Andrew Marvell's couplet has 
recorded— of ‘ giving too little and asking too much.’ The 
Transvaal Boers arc very practical i)eople, and no matter 
what they may receive or how tlrey get it, whether by way 
of diplomacy or barter or the accident of good luck or deed 
of gift, they never neglect to press and scheme for more. 
It is an unpleasant feature in the Boer character, prominent 
alike in personal and general relations, begotten, mayhap, 
of hard life, constant struggle, and lack of education and 
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Its softening and elevating influence. It is a feature which is 
common to all uneducated peoples who have suffered great 
hardships, and it will no doubt disappear in time ; but it is 
one which has to be reckoned with at the present day, and 
one which, when recognized at its true value, sustains the 
contention that the Boers, in dealing with those whom they 
regard as not of them, will recognise no right and do no 
justice unless compelled to do so. The considerations of a 
narrow and selfish policy are stronger than the sense of right 
and wrong. 

British Ministers and the British people when glowing 
with a mildly enthusiastic satisfaction at their tolerant and 
even generous attitude towards a weaker opponent may 
imagine that they have sown good seed which in time will 
bear ample fruit ; but it is not so. Nothing but firmness and 
strict justice will avert a bloody day of reckoning. Nothing 
but prompt and effective veto on every attempt to break or 
stretch the spirit of past undertakings will bring it home to 
the Transvaal Government that all the give cannot be on 
the one side and all the take on the other ; that they cannot 
trade for ever on the embarrassment of a big Power in dealing 
with a little one ; and that they must comport themselves with 
due regard to their responsibilities. 

Almost the first use made by the Transvaal Government 
of their recovered power was one which has wrought much 
mischief to the State. The Triumvirate who ruled the 
country in 1882 granted numbers of concessions, ostensibly 
for the purpose of opening up industries or developing 
• mining areas. The real reasons arc generally considered to 
have been personal, and the result was the crushing of 
budding activities, and the severe discouragement of those 
who were willing to expend capital and energies in legitimate 
work. Favouritism pure and simple dictated these giants. 
It is hardly too much to say that the system and spirit then 
introduced rule to this day, for although the Volksraad has 
taken definite resolution condemning the principle of mono- 
polies and contracts conferring preferential rights of any sort, 
the spirit of this resolution is violated whenever the President 
and Executive deem it fit to do so — witness, for instance, 
the monopoly granted in December, 1895, for the free 
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importation of produce, which is disguised as a Government 
agency with a ' commission ’ to the agent ; but it is ^ally a 
monopoly and nothing else I 

The Boers were not satisfied with the Convention of i88i. 
They desired the removal of the Suzerainty, the cancellation 
of the clauses referring to natives, and the restoration of the 
title of the South African Republic in lieu of that of the 
Transvaal State. They also desired (but did not "Expect to 
obtain) complete freedom in regard to their external rela- 
tions, and they lost no time in trying how far they would be 
allowed to go in the direction of stretching the spirit of the 
Convention. Nothing in that ineffectual and miserable 
document is clearer than the definition of certain boundaries, 
and the provision that no extension shall be allowed. This 
hemming of them in — or shutting them up in a kraal, as 
President Kruger has expressively put it — was intensely 
repugnant to them. It cut into one of the most deeply- 
rooted habits of the Boer. His method of trek and expansion 
has been, to begin by making small bunting excursions into 
adjacent native territories, to follow up with grazing his 
cattle there until he created in his own mind a right by 
prescription, and then to establish it either by force or else 
by written agreement, too often imperfectly translated. This 
was oftentimes varied or supplemented by helping the 
weaker of two rival chiefs, and so demolishing the power of 
a tribe. The expulsion of the native followed as a natural 
result. 

In the Transvaal itself there was, and still is, an immense 
quantity of unoccupied land, and the Boers were quite un- 
able to properly control, utilize, and administer their own 
immense territory, but ‘land hunger’ is theirs as a birth 
curse. The individual cannot bear to see the smoke of his 
neighbour’s chimney j he will not cultivate 50 acres, but 
wants SOjOoO) ihe ‘nation’ wants Africa — no less. They 
coveted Swaziland, Zululand, Bechuanaland, Matabelcland, 
Mashonaland, and Tongaland, and set to work by devious 
methods to establish claims to these countries. 

In Bechuanaland they took sides ; that is to say, parties of 
freebooters from the Transvaal took up the cause of certain 
native chiefs against certain others. The London Conven- 
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tion in 1884 disposed of this quarrel by fixing the south- 
western boundaries of the Republic, and placing two of the 
dispdling chiefs under the Transvaal, and the other two 
under British protection. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
new Convention was no sooner signed than the scheming was 
resumed, and before a year had passed a party of Transvaal 
Boers, several of them now holding high official positions under 
the Reppblic, raided the territory of the chiefs in the British 
Protectorate, and even attacked the chief town Mafeking. 
This was followed by a proclamation by President Kruger 
placing the territory under the protection of the Republic. 
Mr. Rhodes, who had already made himself conspicuous by 
his advocacy of holding the highway to the interior open, 
was instrumental in inducing the Imperial Government to 
make a determined stand against this. An ultimatum 
moved the Transvaal Government to withdraw the pro- 
clamation and forced the Boers to leave the country — only, 
however, when and because the demand was backed by the 
Warren expedition at a cost of over a million and a half 
to the British taxpayer 1 This expedition was sent by Mr. 
Gladstone, the Boer benefactor — notwithstanding all his 
anxiety to prove the Transvaal settlement a good one! The 
action of the Transvaal, and the most brutal murder of Mr, 
Bethell by the individuals above referred to as holding high 
official positions under the Republic, gave indications of tlie 
bent of the Boer authoidties which people in South Africa 
did not fail to take note of. Bethell had been wounded in 
the invasion of the territory by the Boers, and as he lay 
helpless the 'prominent Transvaal official' came up and, 
seeing a repeating rifle lying beside him, asked him to show 
them how it worked. He did so, and the ‘ prominent official ' 
taking it up under pretext of examining it shot Bethell dead 
with his own weapon. 

In Zululand similar tactics were resorted to by the 
Republic. Transvaal Boers iivaded Zululand and (1884) 
took up the cause of Dinizulu, a son of the dead Cetewayo, 
and established him as king, upsetting Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
settlement. They then proceeded to seize the country, but 
the British Government intervening at this point, rescued 
some two-thirds for the Zulus. A glance at the map will 
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show that the intention of the Boors was to get to the sea, 
and also that the unlucky Zulus, who had been broken by 
the British Government— and very rightly too — bccaus^ they 
were a menace to the Transvaal, even more than to Natal, 
were now deprived of the pick of their country, plundered 
and harried by the very people who had been at their mercy 
until the Imperial Government stepped in. It is very note- 
worthy that, with the splendid exception of the lio%hearted 
Piet Uys and his sons, who fought and died (father and one son) 
in the Zulu war side by side with the Britishers whom he was 
keenly opposing on the annexation question, none of the 
Boers came forward to help in the Secocoeni or Zulu wars, 
although these wars were undertaken, the one entirely, and 
the other mainly, on their account But a great many were 
ready to raid and annex as soon as the Zulu power was 
broken. 

Swaziland became in turn the object of the Boer Govern- 
ment’s attentions. First, grazing concessions were obtained ; 
and next, other concessions for the collection of Customs 
and Revenue dues, for telegraphs, railway.s, banking, survey- 
ing, and goodness only knows what. One individual applied 
for and obtained a concession for the balance of ungrantccl 
concessions, and another applied for a grant of the Chief 
Justiceship. What chance the unfortunate native had in 
such a condition of things can be imagined. The Transvaal 
bought up all the concessions necessary to make government 
of the country absolutely impossible, except with their co- 
operation. The secret service fund of the Republic provided 
means for making the representatives of the Swazi nation see 
things in a reasonable light, so that when the time came to 
investigate the title to concessions and to arrange for the 
future administration of tlie country the result was a foregone 
conclusion. The judge appointed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment on the Special Joint Commission to inquire into the 
concessions and matters in general let some light on the 
manner in which these concessions were acquired and 
gi'anted, by pertinent questions to the concessionaires and 
interpreters. He asked, for instance, ‘Do you swear ijiat 
you interpreted this document verbatim to the king?’ — ■ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Will you kindly tell to the Court what is the 
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Kaffir for “ ad valorem duties ” and “ et cetera, et cetera, 
et ce^iera,” or how you interpreted and explained the signifi- 
cance of the “survey,” “ mint,” “ revenue,” and “ townships” 
concessions ? ’ 

The picture of the obese and diunken chief surrounded by 
fawning harpies was a shameful and disgusting one. One 
example is sufficient to show how the thing was done. A 
coneess'Jon for gambling was applied for. The man who 
interpreted knew a smattering of ‘ kitchen ’ Kaffir, and his 
rendering of the ' monopoly for billiards, card playing, 
lotteries, and games of chance’ was that he alone should 
be allowed to ‘ tchia ma-bcdl (hit the balls), hlala ma-paper 
(play tlie papers), and tata monki mali (and take all the 
money).’ The poor drunken king nodded sleepily to the* 
first two clauses, but to the bald proposition of taking all the 
money, which he could understand, he violently objected. 
The concession was, however, subsequently granted on the 
representations of a more tactful interpreter. 

A very flagrant breach of the spirit of the London Conven- 
tion, and a very daring attempt at land-grabbing, was the 
proposed last will and testament of the Swazi King Umban- 
dine, which provided that the governing powers should be 
assigned to Mr. Kruger as executor of the King and trustee 
and administrator of the country. His project was de- 
feated ; but the aim of the Boer Government was ultimately 
achieved, nevertheless, and Swaziland has now been handed 
over to the control of the Republic in spite of the prayers 
and protestations of the Swazis themselves, who had proved 
in the past with very practical results to be useful, ready 
and loyal allies of the British Government. 

While Swaziland was being en toiled the Transvaal Govern- 
ment were not idle elsewhere. Matabeleland was looked 
upon as the heritage of the Boer, because of the ‘ old friend- 
ship ’ with the Matabele, — ^whom they had driven out of their 
country, now the Transvaal ; and Mashonaland was theirs 
because it was their ancient hunting-ground. That the Boers 
did not abandon tlreir old schemes merely because they had 
agreed by treaty to do so is shown by a letter which was 
found at Lo Bengula’s kraal by Mr. F. Thompson when 
he went up to negotiate for Mr. Rhodes. The stealthy 
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grovelling of the Commandant-Genei'al before a savage native 
chief, the unctuous phraseology, the hypocritical assurances 
of an undying friendship between Boer and Matabcle so long 
as there are living one of each race, throw a lurid light upon 
the conduct of Boer diplomacy with native tribes, and 
explain much of the ineradicable fear and distrust which are 
felt on the native side in all dealings with the aggressive 
Boer. The letter reads ; , 


Mari CO, 

The South African Republic, 

March g, 1882. 

To the great ruler the Chief La Bengula, the son of Vmsilikatse, the 
great King of the Malabili nation. 

Great Ruler, 

When this letter reaches you, then you will know that it comes 
from 3 man who very much desires to visit you, but who, being a man 
of the people, cannot get loose to make such a long journey. There- 
fore he must now be satisfied with writing a letter to carry his regards 
to the son of the late King of the Malabele, our old friend Umzilikatse, 
When I say that I desire to see you, it is not to ask for anything, but to 
talk of something, and to tell Lo Bengula of the affairs and things of 
the world, because I know that there ai'e many people who talk and 
tell about these mailers, whilst there are but few who tell the ti-uth, 
Now, when a man hears a thing wrong, it is worse than if he had never 
heard it at all. Now, I know that Lo Bengula lias hoard some things 
wrongly, and for this reason would I tell him the real truth. Now, you 
must have heard tliat the English— or as lliey are better known the 
Englishmen — ^look away our country, the Transvaal, or, as they say, 
annexed it. We then talked nicely for four years, and bogged for our 
country. But no ; when an Englisliman once has your properly in his 
hand, then is he like a monkey lliat has its hands full of pumpkin-seeds 
— ^if you don’t beat him to death, he will never lot go — and then all our 
nice talk for four years did not help us at all. Then the English com- 
mencedlo arrest us because we were dissatisfied, and that caused the 
shooting and fighting. Then the English first found that it would be 
better to give us back our country. Now they are gone, and our 
country is free, and wc will now once more live in friendship with Lo 
Bengula, as we lived m friendship with Umzilikalse, and such must be 
our friendship, that so long as there is one Boor and one Matabele 
living these two must remain friends. On this account do I wish to see 
Lo Bengula, and if I may live so long, and the country hero become 
altogether settled, and the stink which the English brought is first blown 
away altoselher, then I will still ride so far to reach Lo Bengula, and 
, if he still has this letter then he will hear the words from the mouth of 
the man who now must speak with the pen upon paper, and who, 
therefore, cannot so easily tell him everything. The man is a brother's 

child of the three brothers that formerly— now thirty-two years ago 

were atUmzilikatse’s, and then made the peace with him which holds to 
this day. He still remembers weE when the first Boers, Franz Joubert, 
Jann Joubert, and Pieter Joubert, came there, and when they made the 
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peace whereby Umzilikatsc could live at peace and the Boers also, 
and the peace which is so slrone that the vile evil-doers were never 
able to destroy it, and never shiJl be able to desboy it as long as there 
shall Bfe one Boer that lives and Lo Bcngula also lives. 

Now I wish to send something lo give Lo Bengula a present as a 
token of our friendship. I send for Lo Bengula with the gentleman 
who will bring him this letter a blanket and a handkerchief for his 
great wife, who is the mother of all the Matabele nation. I will one 
day come to see their friendship. The gentleman who brings the 
letter will tell you about all the work whidi I have to do here. Some 
bad peopip have incited Kolahing, and so he thought he woidd make 
fortifications and fight with us, but he got frightened, and saw that he 
would be killed, therefore I made him break down the fortifications 
and pack all the stones in one heap, and he had then to pay S,ooo 
cattle and ^,000 sheep and goats for his wickedness. Now there is 
another chief, Gatsizibc — he came upon our land and killed three 
people and plundered them — ^he must also pay a fine, or else we will 
punish him or shoot him, because we will have peace in our country. 
Now greetings, great Chief Lo Bengula, from the Commandant-General 
of the South African Republic for the Government and Administration. 

P. ] JOUBERT. 

A big trek (the Banjailand trek) was organized in 1890 and 
1891 by General Joubert and his relatives and supporters to 
occupy a portion of the territory already proclaimed as under 
British protection and the administration of the Chartered 
Company. The trekkers were turned back at Rhodes’s Drift, 
stopped by the firmness and courage and tact of Dr. Jameson, 
who met them alone and unarmed ; and also by the proclama- 
tion of President Kruger, to whom it had been plainly inti- 
mated that tire invasion would be forcibly resisted and would 
inevitably provoke war. The matter had gone so far that the 
offices of the Republic of Banjai had already been allotted. 
The President’s proclamation instead of being regarded as 
the barest fulfilment of his obligations — very grudgingly done 
under pressure of threats — was vaunted as an act of supreme 
magnanimity and generosity, and was used in the bargaining 
for the cession of Swaziland. 

In Tongaland Boer emissaries were not idle ; but they 
failed, owing to the fact that the Tonga Queen Regent, 
Zambili, a really fine specimen of the savage ruler, would 
have nothing to do with any power but England, whose 
suzerainty she accepted in 1887. Being shut off here, 
the Boer Government made another bid for seaward exten- 
sion, and, through their emissaries, obtained certain rights 
from two petty chiefs, Zambaan and Umbegesa, whom they 
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represented as independent kings ; but Lord Rosebery 
annexed their territories in 1894, and so put a final sjtop to 
the Transvaal schemes to evade the Convention by intrigue 
with neighbouring native tribes. 

Nothing can better illustrate the Boers’ deliberate evasion 
of their treaty obligations than their conduct in these matters. 
The Pretoria Convention defined the Transvaal boundaries 
and acknowledged the independence of the Swazi.sf ancj yet 
the British Government’s delay in consenting to the annexa- 
tion of Swaziland. by the Republic was regarded for years 
as an intolerable grievance, and was proclaimed as such so 
insistently that nearly all South Africa came at last to so 
regard it. 

The Boers’ consent to the Chartered Compan3r’s occupation 
of Mashonaland was looked upon as something calling for a 
quid pro quo, and the annexation of Zambaan’s land is now 
regarded as an infamous act of piracy by England, and an in- 
fringement of the Republic’s rights, which the Dutch papers 
denounce most vehemently. The Boer Government made it 
clear, not less in their purely internal policy than in these 
matters of extensions of territory, that they intended pursuing 
a line of their own. 

In 1882, the property known as ‘ Moodies,’ consisting of a 
number of farms bearing indications of gold, was thrown open 
to prospectors. The farms had been allotted to Mr. G. Piggott 
Moodie when he was Surveyor-General, in lieu of salary 
which the Republic was unable to pay. This was the begin- 
ning of the prospecting era which opened up De Kaap, Wit- 
watersrand, and other fields ; but it was a small beginning, 
and for some time nothing worth mentioning was discovered. 
The Republic was again in a bad way, and drifting backwards 
after its first spurt. The greatest uncertainty prevailed 
amongst prospectors as to their titles, for in Lydenburg, at 
Pilgrim’s Rest, and on the Devil’s Kantoor, concessions had 
been granted over the heads of the miners at work on their 
claims, and they had been turned off for the benefit of men 
who contributed in no way to the welfare and prosperity of 
the State. It has been stated in the Volksraad tliat not one 
of those concessionaires has even paid the dues and rents, or 
complied with the other conditions stipulated in the contracts, 
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Many of the miners left the country in disgust. The Lyden- 
burg^district was practically locked up for fourteen years 
owing to the concession policy, and has only lately been 
partly released from the bonds of monopoly. 

In 1884 Messrs. Kruger and Smil proceeded to Europe to 
endeavour to raise funds, which were badly needed, and also 
to obtain some modifications of the Convention. The 
attempt to raise funds through the parties in Holland to 
whom the railway concession had just been granted failed, 
but the delegates were more fortunate in their other nego- 
tiations. They negotiated the London Convention which fixed 
certain hitherto undefined boundaries ; and in that document 
no reference was made to the suzerainty of Great Britain. 
They also secured the consent of the British Government to 
the alteration of the title of the country. Instead of Transvaal 
State it became once more tlie ‘South African Republic.’* 
During this visit there occurred an incident which provides the 
answer to Mr. Kruger's oft — too oft — repeated remark that 
‘the Uitlandcrs were never asked to settle in the Trans- 
vaal, and are not wanted there.’ Messrs. Kruger and Smit 
were staying at the Albemarle Hotel, where they found 
themselves, after some weeks’ delay, in the uncomfortable 
position of being unable to pay their hotel bill. In their 
extremity they applied to one Baron Grant, at that time 
a bright particular star in the Stock Exchange firma- 
ment. Baron Grant was largely interested in the gold 
concessions of Lydenburg, and he was willing to assist, but 
on terms. And the quid pro quo which he asked was some 
public assurance of goodwill, protection, and encourage- 
ment to British settlers in the Transvaal. Mr. Kruger re- 

* For full text of London Convention, see Appendix B. Oaly, 1899), A 
very extensive correspondence has passed on the subject of the suze- 
rainty. The Tiansvaal Government now construe the omission of the 
Preamble to the 1881 Convention as the result of an agi-eemcnt to abolish 
the suzerainty. Mr. Chamberlain points out that the London Conven- 
tion contains specific and not implied amendments of the Pretoria Con- 
vention ; that the direct request for abolition of the suzerainty was 
refused by Lord Derby ; that the preamble as the fundamental declara- 
tion must be deemed to bo in force ; and that if not, the same reason 
which is adduced against the continued existence of the suzerainty would 
hold good against the independence of the Transvaal, for in the preamble 
of the 1881 Convention alone is any mention made of either the grant 
or the reservation. 
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sponded on behalf of the Republic by publishing in the 
London press the cordial invitation and welcome aij,d the 
promise of rights and protection to all who would come, so 
frequently quoted against him of late. 

By this time Moodies had attracted a fair luiinbcr of 
people, and the prospects of the country began, for the first 
time with some show of reason, to look brighter. No 
results were felt, however, and the condition of the<jovern- 
ment officials was deploi’able. Smuggling was carried on 
systematically ; in many cases officials ‘ stood in ’ with 
smugglers. They were obliged either to do that or to 
enforce the laws properly and get what they could by 
seizing contraband goods. There were two objections to the 
latter course, however. One was that the country was large 
and detection difficult with men who were both daring 
and resourceful ; and the other was tliat the officials were not 
sure of receiving their share of the spoil from a Government 
so hard pressed as this one was, and whose higher officials 
also had difficulties about payment of salaries. In many 
cases salaries were six montlrs in arrear ; and other cases 
could be quoted of officials whose house-rent alone amounted 
to more than their nominal remuneration. Yet they con- 
tinued to live, and it was not difficult to surmise /ww. Another 
significant fact was that goods subject to heavy duties — such 
as spirits, hams, etc. — could be bought at any store at a price 
which was less than original cost plus carriage and duty. 
Smuggling was a very palpable fact, and — quoth the public 
and the officials — a very convenient and even necessary 
evil. 

The principle on which the Customs officials conducted 
the business of their office was observed by other officials 
of the Republic, and in one department, at least, the abuses 
have had a very far-reaching and serious effect. The Field- 
cornets — district officials who act as petty justices, registering, 
and pass officers, collectors of personal taxes, captains of the 
burgher forces, etc., etc. — ^are the officers with whom each 
newcomer has to register. This is an important matter, because 
the period of residence for the purpose of naturalization and 
enfranchisement is reckoned from the date of registration in 
the Field-cornet’s books. As these officials were practically 
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turned loose on the public to make a living the best way they 
coulcjj many of tliem, notwithstanding that they collected the 
taxes imposed by law, omitted to enter the names of new 
arrivals in their boolcs, thus securing themselves against 
having to make good these amounts in event of an inspec- 
tion of the books. Many of the Field-cornets were barely 
able to write ; they had no ‘ offices,’ and would accept taxes 
and jregMtrations at any time and in any place. The chances 
of correct entry were therefore remote. The result of this is 
very serious. The records are either ‘ lost ’ when they might 
prove embarrassing, or so incorrectly or imperfectly kept as 
to be of no use whatever ; and settlers in the Transvaal from 
1882 to 1890 are in most cases unable to prove their registra- 
tion as the law requires, and this through no fault of their 
own. 

In the country districts justice was not a commodity 
intended for the Britisher. Many cases of gross abuse, and 
several of actual murder occurred ; and in 1885 the case of 
Mr. Jas. Donaldson, tlien residing on a farm in Lydenburg — 
lately one of the Reform prisoners — was mentioned in the 
House of Commons, and became the subject of a demand 
by the Imperial Government for reparation and punishment. 
He had been ordered by two Boers (one of whom was in the 
habit of boasting that he had shot an unarmed Englishman 
in Lydenburg since the war, and would shoot others) to 
abstain from collecting hut taxes on his own farm ; and on 
refusing had been attacked by them. After beating them 
off single-handed, he was later on again attacked by his 
former assailants, reinforced by three others. They bound 
him with reims (thongs), kicked and beat him with sjamboks 
(raw-hide whips) and clubs, stoned him, and left him uncon- 
scious and so disfigured that he was thought to be dead when 
found some hours later. Ou receipt of the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s representations, the men were arrested, tried and 
fined. The fines wei'e stated to have been remitted at once 
by Government, but in the civil action which followed Mr. 
Donaldson obtained ii^soo damages. The incident had a 
distinctly beneficial effect, and nothing more was heard of the 
maltreatment of defenceless men simply because they were 
Britishers. Moreover, with the improvement in trade which 
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followed the gold discoveries of 1885 and 1886 at Moodies 
and Barberton, the relations between the two race*i also 
improved. Frequent intercourse and commercial relations 
begot a better knowledge of each other, and the fierce hatred 
of the Britisher began to disappear in the neighbourhood of 
the towns and the goldfields. 

In 1886 the wonderful richness of the Sheba Mine in 
Barberton attracted a good deal of attention, ancf drew a 
large number of persons — prospectors, speculators, traders, 
etc. — to the Transvaal. Before the end of 1887 ten or twelve 
thousand must have poured into the country. The effect was 
magical. The revenue which had already increased by 
50 per cent, in 1886, doubled Itself in 1887, and then there 
came unto the Boer Government that which they had least 
expected — ample means to pursue their greater ambitions. 
But unmixed good comes to few, and with the blessings of 
plenty came the cares of Government, the problem of dealing 
with people whose habits, thoughts, ambitions, methods, 
language, and logic differed utterly from their own. Father 
Abraham on the London Stock Exchange would not be much 
more ‘ at sea’ then the peasant farmers of the Volksraad were 
in dealing with the requirements of the new settlens. 

Agitations for reforms commenced early in Barberton, At 
first it was only roads and bridges that were wanted, or the 
remission of certain taxes, or security of title for stands and 
claims. Later on a political association named thu Transvaal 
Republican Union was formed in Barberton, having a con- 
stitution and programme much the same as those of the 
Transvaal National Union, formed some five years later in 
Johannesburg. The work of this body was looked on with 
much disfavour by the Government, and it was intimated 
to some.of the prominent members that if they did not cease 
to concern themselves with politics they would suffer in their 
business relations, and might even be called upon to leave 
the country. Many reforms were specified as desirable, and 
the franchise question was raised, with the object of getting 
the Government to make some reasonable provision in lieu of 
the registration clause, which was found in most cases to be 
an absolute bar. 

The discovery of the Witwatersrand conglomerate forma- 
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lion soon helped to swell the flowing tide of prosperity. In 
the middle of 1887 the regular output of gold commenced, 
and tffe fields have never ‘looked back’ since. Johannes- 
burg — named after Mr. Johannes Rissik, the Surveyor- 
General of the Transvaal — was soon a far greater problem 
than Barberton had been. The shareholders in the mines 
soon found it necessary to have some organization to pro- 
tect they; interests and give unison to their policy, and 
to preserve the records and collect information for the in- 
dustry. The Witwatersrand Chamber of Mines was then 
formed, a voluntary business association of unique interest 
and efficiency. The organization includes all the repre- 
sentative and influential men, and every company of any 
consequence connected with the mining industiy ; and it 
has, through its committee and officials, for eight years 
represented to the Volksraad the existence of abuses and 
grievances, the remedies that are required, and the measures 
which are felt to be necessary or conducive to the progress 
of the industry in particular, or the welfare of the State in - 
general. The President, Executive and Volksraad, by neglect 
of their obvious duties, by their ignorance of ordinary public 
affairs, by their wilful disregard of the requirements of the 
Uitlandcrs, have given cohesion to a people about as hetero- 
geneous as any community under the sun, and have trained 
them to act and to care for tliemselves. The refusal year 
after year to give a clrarter of incorporation to the Chamber, 
on the grounds that it would be creating an ivij>enum in 
imperio, and the comments of Volksraad members on the 
petition, have made it clear that the Government view the 
Chamber with no friendly eye. The facts that in order to 
get a workable pass law at all the Chamber had to prepare 
it in every detail, together with plans for the creation and 
working of a Government department; and that in order 
to diminish the litigation under the gold law, and to make 
that fearful and wonderful agglomeration of erratic, experi- 
mental, crude, involved, contradictory and truly incom- 
prehensible enactments at all understandable, the Chamber 
had to codify it at its own expense and on its own initiative, 
illustrate both the indispensable character of the organization, 
and the ignorance and ineptitude of the Government. 
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The records of the Volksraad for the last ten years may be 
searched in vain for any measure calculated constructively 
to advance the country, or to better the conditions of the 
workers in it, with tire few — very few — exceptions of those 
proposed by the Chamber of Mines. The country has, in 
fact, run the Government, and the Government has been 
unable to ruin it. 

Shortly after the discovery of the Rand congloniei'ates, 
it became clear that a railway would have to be built 
between the coalfields and the mines — some forty miles. 
But it was a fixed principle of the Boers that no railways 
(with the exception of the Delagoa Bay line, which, as 
the means of diverting trade from British channels, was 
regarded as a necessary evil) should be built, since they 
could compete successfully with the ox-waggon, and thus 
deprive the ‘ poor burgher ’ of his legitimate trade spoil ; 
and great difficulty was experienced in getting the consent 
of the Raad. As a matter of fact, the permission to build 
it was only obtained by subterfuge ; for it was explained 
to the worthy law-makers that it was not a railway at all- 
only a steam tram. And the Rand Steam Tram it is called 
to this day. 

The Delagoa Railway — tire darling scheme of Presidents 
Burgers and Kruger in turn — ^was taken seriously in hand as 
soon as it was possible to raise money on almost any terms. 
The concession for all railways in the State was granted 
on April 1 6, 1884, to a group of Hollander and German 
capitalists, and confirmed by the Volksraad on August 23 
following. The President’s excuse for granting and pre- 
serving this iniquitous bond on the prosperity of the State 

is, that when the country was poor and its credit bad, 
friends in Holland came forward and generously helped 

it, and this must not be forgotten to them. As a matter 
of fact, friends accepted the concession when the State was 
poor and its credit bad, but did nothing until the State’s 
credit improved to such an extent as to be mortgageable. 
Then the friends granted certain favourable terms under their 
concession to other friends, who built the first section of tlie 
line at preposterous rates, and repaid themselves out of 
moneys raised on the State’s credit 
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A well-known South African politician, distinguished alike 
for Ij^s ability and integrity, who visited the Transvaal 
during the progress of the reformers’ trial, and was anxious 
in the interests of all South Africa to find a solution of the 
differences, put the position thus to some of the leading men 
of the Rand : ‘ You can sec for yourselves that this is no 
time to ask for the franchise ; for the time being, Jameson’s 
invasion has made such a suggestion impossible. Now, 
tell me in a word. Is there any one thing that you require 
more than anything else, which we can help you to get?’ 
The answer was : * The one thing which we must have — not 
for its own sake, but for the security it offers for obtaining 
and retaining other reforms — is the franchise. No promise 
of reform, no reform itself, will be worth an hour’s purchase 
unless we have the status of voters to make our influence 
felt. But, if you want the chief economic grievances, they 
are: the Netherlands Railway Concession, the dynamite 
monopoly, the liquor traffic, and native labour, which, to- 
gether, constitute an unwarrantable burden of indirect taxa- 
tion on the industry of over two and a half millions sterling 
annually. We petitioned until we were jeered at; we 
agitated until we — ^well — came here [Pretoria Gaol] ; and we 
know that we shall get no remedy until we have the vote 
to enforce it. We are not a political but a working com- 
munity, and if we were honestly and capably governed 
the majority of us would be content to wait for the franchise 
for a considerable time yet in recognition of the peculiar 
circumstances, and of the feelings of the older inhabitants. 
That is the position in a nutshell.’ 

Ketaeriaacia The Netherlands Railway Company is then 
BaUway a Very important factor. It is unnecessary to 
Oompany- j^g jjjgj-ory and the details of its 

administration. As the holder of an absolute monopoly, 
as the enterprise which has involved the State in its 
National Debt, and as the sole channel through which such 
money has been expended, the Company has gradually 
worked itself into the position of being the financial depart- 
ment of the State ; and the functions which are elsewhere 
exercised by the heads of the Government belong here, 
in practice, entirely to this foreign corporation. Petitions 
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for the cancellation of this concession were prchonlecl 
in 1888, when the progressive element in the first Volksraad 
consisted oi one man — Mr. Loveday, one of the loyalists in 
the war. The agitation begun and carried on by him was 
taken up by others, but witliout further result than that of 
compelling tire President to show his hand and step forward 
as the champion of the monopoly on every occasion on which 
it was assailed. Dui'ing the years 1893-96 the 1 ^'esidcnt 
stoutly defended the Company in the Volksraad, and by 
his influence and the solid vote of his ignorant Dopper 
Party completely blocked all legislation tending to control 
the Company. Indeed at the end of the Session of 1893, 
on receiving representations from the business communities 
of the Republic as to the desirability of removing this 
incubus from the ovei taxed people, the President stated 
plainly that the Netlierlands Railway Concession was a 
matter of high politics and did not concern any but the 
burghers of the State, and that he would icceivc no 
representations from the Uitlandcrs on the subject nor 
would he permit them to discuss it. 

Very shortly after the granting of this railway concession 
came the appointment of Dr. Leyds as State Attorney for the 
Republic, he having been recommended and pushed forward 
by the gentlemen in Holland to whom the concession had 
been granted. It is stated that he was sent out as the 
agent of the concessionaires in order to protect and advance 
their interests, although at the same .time in the service 
of the Republic. It is only necessary to add that Mr. 
Beelaerts van Blokland, the Consul-General for the 
Republic in Holland, is the agent of the concessionaires 
in that country, and the accord with which these two gentle- 
men, as railway commissioners at their respective ends, have 
always acted becomes intelligible. Several of the vital 
conditions of the concession have been freely violated, the 
first being that a certain section of the line (Nelspruit) should 
be completed within four years. It was not completed for 
eight. The concession really became void several times 
during the years prior to 1890, but always found a stalwar) 
champion in the President, who continued to defend tlie 
concessionaires for some two years after they had failed 
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to get their capital subscribed. The Company was floated 
on June 21 18S7 on the most peculiar terms, the capital 
of £166,666 being in 2,000 shares of 1,000 guilders, or 
;f83 6s. 8d. each. The shares were subscribed for by the 
following groups : 

German 819 shares, carrying 30 votes. 

Hollander 581 „ „ 76 „ 

The"Rcpublic 600 „ „ 6 „ 

The trust-deed, which limited tlie Republic to 6 out of 1 1 3 
votes, although it subscribed about one-third of the capital, 
and gave to the smallest holders, the Hollanders, twice as 
many votes as all the others put together, was passed by Dr. 
Leyds, in his capacity of legal adviser of the Government, 
having previously been jarepared by him in his other capacity. 
The sum of ;^i 2 ^,ooo appears to have been expended on 
construction ten months before any contract was given out 
for the same or any work begun, and fifteen months before 
any material was shipped. 

The contract for the construction of the first sixty miles 
compels admiration, if only for its impudence. In the first 
place the contractoi’s. Van Hattum and Co., were to build 
the line at a cost to be mutually agreed upon by them and 
the railway company, and they were to receive as remunera- 
tion 1 1 per cent, upon the amount of the specification. But 
should they exceed the contract pi'ice then the ii per cent, 
was to be proportionately decreased by an arranged sliding 
scale, provided, however, that Van Hattum and Co. did not 
exceed the specification hy more than 100 per cent, in which 
latter case the Company would have the right to cancel 
the contract. By this provision Messrs. Van Hattum and 
Co. could increase the cost by 100 per cent., provided they 
were willing to lose the ii per cent, profit, leaving them a 
net gain of 89 per cent. They did not neglect the oppor- 
tunity. Whole sections of earthworks cost .1^23,500 per mile, 
which should not have cost ;S'8,ooo. Close upon a thousand 
Hollanders were brought out from Holland to work for a 
few months in each year on the line and then be sent back 
to Holland again at the expense of the Republic. In a 
country which abounded in stone the Komati Bridge was 
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built of dressed stone which had been quarried anil worked 
in Holland and exported some 7,000 miles by ship and' rail. 

These are a few instances out of many. The loss to the 
country through the financing was of course far greater than 
any manipulation of the construction could bring about. In 
the creating of overdrafts and the raising of loans very large 
sums indeed were handled. Three-quarters of a million in 
one case and a million in another offered opportunaiesTvhich 
the Hollander-German gentlemen who were doing business 
for the country out of love for it (as was frequently urged on 
their behalf in the Volksraad) were quick to perceive. The 
S per cent, debentures issued to raise the latter sum were sold 
at £95 iSs. ; but the financiers deducted ;^S commission from 
even this, so that the State has only benefited to the extent 
of ;^90 153. This transaction was effected at a time when 
the State loan known as the Transvaal Fives — raised on 
exactly the same interest and precisely the same guarantee — 
"'as quoted at over par. What, however, was felt to be worse 
than any detail of finance was that this corporation of 
foreigners had gradually obtained complete control of the 
finances of the State, and through the railway system it prac- 
tically dictated the relations with the other Governments in 
South Africa, by such measures for instance as the imposi- 
tion of a charge of 8Jd. per ton per mile on goods travelling 
over their lines coming from the Cape Colony, whilst the 
other lines are favoured by a chai-ge of less than half that. 
The burdens placed upon the mining industry by the exces- 
sive charges imposed for political purposes were, in the case 
of the poorer mines, ruinous. The -right which the Company 
had to collect the Customs dues for account of the State, 
to retain them as security for the payment of interest on their 
shares and debentures, and to impose a charge for collection 
quite disproportionate to the cost, was another serious griev- 
ance. It was hopeless, however, to deal with the whole ques- 
tion. The Government had set its face against any reform in 
this quarter. It was not possible to obtain even ordinary 
working facilities such as any business corporation unpro- 
tected by an absolute monopoly would be bound to concede 
(jof its own accord, in order to catch a measure of trade. 

The Government have the right, under the agreement with 
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the Company, to take over the railway on certain conditions, 
of which the following arc the most important : 

(a) The Company shall receive one year’s notice of the 
intention to take over. 

( 3 ) The Company shall receive twenty times the amount 
of the avei'age of the last three years’ dividends. 

(c) The Company shall receive as a solatium for the un- 
, " expired period of the concession an amount equal 

to one per cent, of its nominal capital for each 
year up to the year of expiring (1915). 

The Government can take over the Krugersdorp-Johannes- 
burg-Boksburg Tramway against payment of the cost of con- 
struction. 

If the Volksraad should not during this Session ' decide to 
nationalize the railway no change can take place before 1898, 
so that the three years 1895 to 1897 would have to be taken 
as a basis and therefore the 6 per cent, for 1894, the only low 
dividend, would not come into the calculation. This would 
of course considerably increase the purchase price — e.g-., 

1895 9 per cent. 

1890 ... ... 14 „ (ebtimnte), 

1897 14 „ „ 

Total ... 37 „ 

That is to say an average distribution of I2‘33 per cent, for 
the three years. The purchase price would thus be : 

12'33X2o= 246'66 per cent. 

17 years' premium 17 „ 

Total ... 263’66 „ 

This has been clearly explained to the Volksraad but with- 
out avail, the President’s influence on the other side being too 
strong. During the Session of 1895 it was made clear that 
agitation against the Company was as futile as beating the 
air. When the Hollander clique found that they could no 
longer convince the Boers as a whole of the soundness of their 
business and the genuineness of their aims, and when they 

* Written August, 1896. 
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failed to combat the arguments and exposures of their critics, 
they resorted to other tactics, and promulgated voly,minous 
reports and statements of explanations which left the unfor- 
tunate Volksraad members absolutely stiii)cfied where they 
had formerly only been confused.^ 

The following is taken from an article in the Johannesburg 
Mining Journal, dealing with the burdens imposed by the 
railway company upon the industry : 


Railway Monopoly. 

This is another carefully ^designed burden upon the mines and 
country. The issued capital and loans of the Nctherland!, Company 
now total about ;£7, 000,000, upon which an average interest of about 
per cent. — guaranteed by the State— is paid, equal to Xsyo.ooo pei 
annum. Naturally the bonds are at a high premium, 'rhe Company 
and its liabilities can be taken over by the State at a year’s notice, and 
the necessary funds for this puipose can be raised at 3 per cent. An 
offer was recently made to the Government to con.solidatc this and 
other liabilities, but the National Bank, which is another concession, has 
the monopoly of all State loan bmjucss, and this circunustanco effec- 
tually disposed of thepioposal. At 3 per cent, a saving of ^160,000 per 
annum would be macie in this monopoly in inlcicsl alone. The value 
represented by the Custom dues 011 llie Portuguese border wc arc not 
in a position to estimate, but rouglily these collections and the 15 per 
cent, of the profits paid to the management and shareholders musl, 
with other leakages, represent at least another ^£100, 000 per annum, 
which should bo saved the country. As the revenue of the corporation 
now exceeds ^£2, 000, 000 a year, of which only half is expended in 
working costs, the estimate wc have taken does not cri’ upon the side of 
extravagance. By its neglect of its duties towauls the comuicrcial and 
mining community enormous losses aic involved. Tims, in the co.al 
traffic, the rale — ^which is now to be soniewhiil i educed — has been 3d. 
per Ion per mile. According to the returns of the Chamber of Mines, 
the coal production of the Transvaal for 1895 was 1,0^5,121 tons. This 
is carried an average distance of nearly thiity miles, but taking the dis- 
tance at twenty-four miles the charges are 6s. per Ion. At ijo. per ton 
per mile — ^three times as much as the Cape railways charge — a saving 
upon the coal rates of 3s. per ton would follow, equal to £150,000 per 
annum. Again, by the ' bagging ’ qislem, an additional cost of 2S. 3d. 
per ton is incurred — details of this item have been recently published 
in this paper— and if this monopoly were run upon ordinary business 
hues, a further saving of £110,000 would be made by carrying coal in 
bulk. The interest upon the amount required to construct the neces- 
sary sidings for handling the coal, and the ti-am-lines required to Irans- 


* To those who are not familiar with the conditions of the country, 
it will seem incredible that the legislative body could be ‘fooled’ on 
such a subject. The extracts from the newspaper reports of the Raad's 
proceedings, printed in Appendix D of this volume, will help them to 
understand and believe. 
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port H to the mines, would be a mere fraction upon this amount ; and as 
the coal trade in the course of a short time is likely to see a 50 per cent, 
increase^the estimate may be allowed to stand at this figure without 
deduction. No data are available to fix the amount of the tax laid upon 
the people generally by the vexatious delays and losses following upon 
inefficient railwa} adniimstration, but the monthly meetings of the local 
Chamber of Commerce throw some light upon these phases of a mono- 
polistic management. The savings to be made in dealing with the coal 
traffic must not be taken as exhausbng all possible rcfoims j the par- 
ticulars given as to this traffic only indicate and suggest the wide area 
covered, by -this monopoly, which hitherto has made but halting and 
feeble efforts to keep pace with the requirements of the public. Deal- 
ing as it does with the imports of the whole countiy, which now 
amount in value to ^10,000,000, the figures we have given must serve 
merely to illustrate its invertebrate methods of handling traffic, as well 
as its grasping greed in enfoicing the rates fixed by the terms of its con- 
cession. its forty miles of Rand steam tram-line and thirty-five miles 
of railway from the Vaal River, with some little assistance from the 
Delagoa line and Customs, brought in a revenue of about £1,250,000 in 
1895. Now that the Natal line is opened the receipts will probably 
amount to nearly £5,000,000 per annum, all of which should swell the 
ordinary revenue of the country, instead of remaining in the hands of 
foreigners as a reservoir of wealth for indigent Hollanders to exploit. 
The total railway earnings of the Cape and Natal together over all their 
Vines amounted to £3,916,566 in 18115, and the capital expenditure on 
railways by these colonies amounts to £26,000,000. The greater por- 
tion of these receipts come fiom the Rand trade, which is compelled to 
pay an additional £2,500,000, carrying charges to the Netherlands Com- 
pany, which has £7,000,000 of capital. Thus, railway receipts in Soutli 
Africa amount now to £7,000,000 per annum, of which the Rand con- 
tributes at least £5,000,000. 

The revenue of the company is now considerably over £3,000,000 
per annum. The management claim that their expenses amount to but 
40 per cent, of revenue, and this is regarded by them as a matter for 
general congi-atulation. The Uitlandcrs contend that the concern is 
grossly wiiiinaiiaged, and that the low cost of working is a fiction. It 
only appears low by contrast with a revenue swollen by preposterously 
heavy rates and protected by a monopoly. The tariff could be reduced 
by one-half j that is to say, a remission of taxation to the tune of one 
and a half million annually could be effected without depriving the 
Company of a legitimate and indeed very handsome profit. 


The Selati Railway Scheme 1 ‘ Conceived in 
nfuTO ay iniquity, delivered in shame, died in disgrace!’ 
might be its history, but for the fact that it is 
not quite dead yet. But very nearly 1 The concession was 
obtained during the Session of 1890 by a member of the First 
Volksraad, Mr. Barend J. Vorster, jun., who himself took part 
in and guided the tone of the debate which decided the 
granting of the concession. The Raad resolved to endeavour 
to obtain the favourable opinions of their constituents, but 
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before doing so the generous Mr. Vorster made what he was 
pleased to call ‘ presents ’ to tlic members — American spiders, 
Cape carts, gold watches, shaics in the Company to be floated, 
and sums in cash — wei'e the trifles by which Mr, Vorster won 
his way to favour. He placated tlie President by presenting to 
the Voiksraad a portrait of his Honour, executed by the late 
Mr. Schroeder, South Afiica’s one artist. The picture cost 
£600. The affair was a notorious and shamelcssr- matter of 
bribery and the only profit which the country gained from it 
was a candid confession of personal principles on the part of 
Mr. Kruger himself, who when the exposure took place 
stated that he saw no harm in members receiving presents. 
Debentuies to the amount of ;^5oo,ooo were issued, bearing 
Government guarantee of 4 per cent. The Company received 
£20 for each ;£ioo debenture. Comment is superfluous. A 
second issue of a million was made, nominally at £9i los., 
but the Company only received ;^86 — a commission to the 
brokers or agents of 8| per cent, at a time when the Com- 
pany’s previous issue of 4 per cents, were standing at £92 in 
the market. The costs of flotation were charged at upwards 
of £32,000 ; the expenses of one gentleman’s travelling, etc., 
£6,000. 

But these are ‘trifles light as air.’ This Sclali Railway 
Company, which being guaranteed by Government is really 
a Government liability, arranged with a contractor to build 
the line at the maximum cost allowed in the concession, 
£9,600 per mile. Two days later this contractor sub-let the cou- 
tiact for £2,002 per mile. As the distance is 200 milc.s, the 
Republic was robbed by a stroke of the pen of ;^5i9,6oo — 
one of the biggest ‘steals’ even in the Transvaal. During 
the two years for which Dr. Leyds was responsible as the 
representative of the Republic for the management of this 
affair, none of these peculiar transactions were detected — 
at any rate none were reported or exposed ; but on the 
accession to office of an ignorant old Boer the nest of 
swindles appears to have been discovered without any diffi- 
culty. And it is generally admitted that Dr. Leyds is not a 
fool. This exposure took place at the end of the Session 
of 1894, and, inured as the Uitlanders had become to jobs, this 
was an eye-opener even for them, and the startled community 
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began wondering what more might be in store for them— 
the unfortunate tax-payers— who had to bear the brunt of 
it all," 

Rovenuo, Turning to the finances of the country, the fol- 
lowing tables arc as instructive as anything can be: 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC.' 


Fiscal pci u)d, 

Aug. 1, 1871 to July 31, 1872 
>1 1, 1872 „ Jan. 3t, 1873 

Feb. 1,1873 !• )• 31.1874 


Jan. 

}i 

II 

. II 

Aug, 

Jan. 


ii 1874 
ii 1873 
1, 1876 
1^77 
Apulia, 1877 
1, 1878 
ii 1879 
I, iH8o 
T, l88t 

8, 188 c 
1, 1882 
I, 1883 

I, 1,188.1 

April 1, 1884 

II 1. 188.S 

„ t, 188O 

Jan. 1, 1887 


T, 1888 
I, i88g 

I, i8oa 

1. 1891 

1. 1892 


1. 1893 

1, 1891 
i| 1893 
1, 189(1 
ii 1897 

1. 1898 

1. 1899 


Od. 


.1 31, 187s ■ 
1. 31, 1876 
I, 31, 1877 

April 12, 1877 , 
Dec. 31, 1877 . 
,1 31, 1878 . 
II 31, 1879 
31, t88o , 
14, i 88[ , 
Uoo. 31, 18? I , 
II 3I1I882 

II 31,1883 
Mar. 31, 1884 

I, 31,1883 

„ 3 1, 188(1 
Deo. 31, l88() 

•I 31, 1887 . 


31, 1888 

31, i88g 

31, i8go 
31, 1891 
31, 1892 


Rcvciuio. 

£ 

40,988 .. 
43.239 .. 

49,318 .. 

S8,SS3 •• 
^.582 .. 
62,762 .. 

25.752 .. 
54.127 .. 
76.771 •• 
93,409 •• 

i74,o(>y .. 
25,326 .. 
37,908 .. 

177,407 
143,324 •• 

44,557 •• 
i6i,.5</> .. 
177,877 •. 

190,236 .. 

637,749 - 


884,440 ... 

1,577,445 •• 

1,229,061 .. 
967, '92 .. 
1.255,830 .. 


EvpendU 

tuic. Remntks. 

£ 

35,7x4 

41,813 

45,482 Gold discovered 
in Lydenburg. 

61,785 

69,394 

64,505 

17.23s 

70,003 

89,063 

177,596 

186,707 British Govt, 
33,442 Boer Govt, 

114,47c 
184,.? 14 
18,922 
184,820 

162,709 Sheba floated. 
154,636 Rand procl.iiraed 
Sept. 8, 1886. 
594,834 Shares quoted 
Johaiiucsbnrg 
Stock Exchange. 
Telegraph 
opened 
Johannesburg 
April 26, 1887. 
720,492 Boom, Nov. 1888 

1,201,13s to Jan. 1889. 

Slump, Mar. 1889 

1,386,461 

1,350,074 Baring Crisis. 

1,187,766 Railway reached 


31. 1893 ... 1,702,685 

31. 1894 ... 2,247,72s 


31, 1895 

3 1, 1890 

31, 1897 

31, 1898 
31, 1899 


, 2,923,648 
3,912,095 

3,956,402 

3,329,958 

4,087,852 


Sept. 15, 

1,302,054 

1,734.728 

1,948,249 

3,732,493 

3,898,816 

3,476,844 

3,931.234 (Budget). 


The figures for the peiiod from 1871 to the end of 1887 are taken from 


The above has been brought up to dale for publication, July, 1899. 
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Jeppe’s Transvaal Almanac for 1889. They represent the ordinary Revenue 
and Expenditure arrived at after the dodiiclion of the ilrms ‘Special 
Receipts,’ ‘Special Deposits,’ ‘Deposits Withcliawn,’ ‘Advanees ReJJimtled,’ 
‘ Advances made’ and ‘ Fixed Deposits’ from tlic totals ('iven in tliu Oiricial 
Government Reluins. 

The figmes for the years 1888 to 1899 aie those of the puldislied Govern- 
ment Returns after the deduction of — 

Fixed deposits hoin 1S88 to 1893 inclusive. 

The sale and pm chase of explosives from 1893 to 1898 inclusive. 

The owner’s shaie of claim licenses tunn 1S93 to 1899 inclusive. 

Delagoa Bay Customs Dues paid to the Nctlieil.inds Riilway for 1898 
and 1899. K ^ 


The dynamite monopoly has ahvnys been a 
iKpofy burning question with the Uitlanders. This 

concession was granted shortly after the Barberton 
Fields were discovered, when the prospects of an industry 
in the manufacture of explosives were not really very great. 
The concessionaire himself has admitted that had he fore- 
seen to what proportions this monopoly would ovcnlually 
grow he would not have had the audacity to apply for it. 
This, of course, is merely a personal question. The fact 
which concerned the indu.stry was that the right was granted 
to one man to manufacture explosives and to .sell them at a 
price nearly 200 per cent, over that at which they could be 
imported. It was found upon investigation after .some years 
of agitation that the factory at which this ‘manufacture' 
took place was in reality merely a dejitlt in which the already 
manufactured article was manipulated to ii moderate extent .so 
as to lend colour to the President's .statement that a local 
industry was being fostered. An investigation held hy order 
of the Volksraad exposed the imposition. The President him- 
self stated that he found he had been deceived and that the 
terms of the concession had been broken, and he urged the 
Raad to cancel it — which the Raad did. The triumph was 
considerable for the mining industry and it was the more 
appreciated in that it was the solitary success to which 
the Uitlanders could point in their long scries of agitations 
for reform. But the triumph was not destined to be a lasting 
one. Within a few months the monopoly was revived in an 
infinitely more obnoxious form. It was now called a Govern- 
ment monopoly, but ‘the agency’ was bestowed upon a partner 
of the gentleman who had formerly owned the concession, 
the President himself vigorously defending this course and 
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ignoring his own judgment on the case uttered a few months 
previously. Land en Vofk^ tlie Pretoria Dutch newspaper, 
exposed the whole of this transaction, including the system 
of bribery by which the concessionaires secured their renewal, 
and among other things made the charge which it has con- 
tinued to repeat ever since that Mr. J. M. A. Wolmarans, 
member of the Executive, received a commission of one 
shilling oer case on every case sold during the continuance 
of the agency as a consideration for his support in the 
Executive Council, and that he continues to enjoy this 
remuneration, which is estimated now to be not far short of 
£io,ooq a year. Mr. Wolmarans, for reasons of pride or 
discretion, has declined to take any notice of the charge, 
although frequently pressed to take action in the matter. It 
is calculated that the burden imposed upon the WiLwatersrand 
Mines alone amounts to .^600,000 per annum, and is, of 
course, daily increasing. 

The question of the franchise, which has 
achieved the greatest prominence in the Qitlander 
agitation, is one with which few people even in 
the Transvaal are familiar, so many and peculiar have been 
the changes effected in the law. Lawyers differ as to 
whether certain laws 1 evoke or merely supplement pievious 
ones, and the President himself — to the grim amusement of 
the Uitlanders — frequently goes astray when he speaks on 
franchise. The first law on burgher and electoral rights 
is No. I of 1876, which remained in force until 1882. By it 
the possession of landed property or else residence for one 
year qualified the settler for full burgher privileges. Law 
No. 7 of 1882 was the first attempt of the restored Republic 
to deal with the question. It was then enacted that an alien 
could be naturalized and enfranchised after five years’ 
residence, such residence to be proved by the Field-cornet’s 
books of registration. It has already been explained that 
these records in nine cases out of ten were either improperly 
kept or non-existent. 

In 1890 Law No. 4 was passed, creating the Second 
Volksraad and altering the Grondwet (or constitution) 
accordingly. By this law the franchise was indirectly altered 
without repealing those portions which may be at variance 
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with or repugnant to the implied allerdtiuns, and this was 
done by simply defining what class of electors should vote 
for members of the First Raad, and what class for mdinbers 
of the Second. Thus, ‘the members of the First Volksraad 
shall be elected by those enfranchised burghers who have 
obtained the right of voting before this law comes in force, 
or thereafter by birth in the State, and on having attained 
the age of sixteen years.’ Secondly, all those wh^ became 
naturalized and enfranchised after this law was passed ''could 
not vote for members of the First "Vollcsraad, but a subsequent 
article in the law provides that the higher rights can be 
obtained by those who shall have been eligible for ten years 
for election to the Second Volksraad ; and it is then explained 
that, in order to be eligible for the Second "Vollcsraad, it is 
necessary' to be thirty years of age, to be a member of the 
Protestant Church, to live and have landed property in the 
Republic, and to have been a naturalized subject for two 
years. Thus the full electoral privileges were only obtainable 
after fourteen years’ residence in the State, and the possession 
of the other qualifications of religion, property, etc. 

Next came Law No. 13 of 1891, which was rather a codi- 
fication than an alteration of previous laws. In i8y2 another 
law was passed again explaining, but not matcri.dly altering 
the franchise. In 1893 Law No. 14 was passed as an amend- 
ment of previous laws : further juggling the position — further 
hedging in the sacred preserve. As the law was superseded 
in the following year it is unnecessary to go into details ; but 
note how the measure became law! It was not published 
in the Stoats Courant for three months as required by law ; 
it was not published at all ; nor was any special resolution 
taken affirming that it was a matter of extreme urgency and 
therefore to be held exempt from that rule of procedure ; so 
that the High Court ought to be able to declare it null and 
void. The circumstances of its introduction could not be 
considered to warrant the plea of urgency. On the 29th and 
30th June, 1893, memorials upon the franchise question were 
laid before the Raad. From Johannesburg came one memorial 
bearing 4,507 signatures out of the grand total of 6,665 
memorialists. It was in favour of extension of the franchise. 
Another memorial from 103 Free State burghers was in 
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favour of extension^ another from Barberton from 40 burghers 
also for extension. Seven memorials, bearing 444 signatures, 
were against extension. All the others concerned minor 
alterations in Law 13 of 1891, and did not affect the franchise. 
The Raad appointed a commission and on the 8th of Sep- 
tember received its report, together with a draft law which had 
not before seen the light of day. After a discussion lasting part 
of one, morning the law was passed provisionally ; and to be 
of Yuli- force and effect until confirmed by the Raad in the 
following year. Thus again were the fundamental political 
conditions entirely altered by the passing of a law which two 
hours before had not been heard of. 

Law No. 3 of 1894 purports to supersede all other laws. 
Therein it is laid down that all persons born in the State, 
or who may have established their domicile therein before 
May 29, 1876, are entitled to full political privileges. Those 
who have settled in the country since then can become 
naturalized after two years’ residence dating from the time 
at which their names were registered in the Field-cornet’s 
books. This naturalization confers the privilege of voting 
for local officials. Field-comets, landdrosts,^ and for members 
of the Second Raad. It is however stipulated that children 
born in the country shall take the status of their fathers. 
The naturalized subject after having been qualified to vote 
in this manner for two years becomes eligible for a seat in 
the Second Volksraad — i.e., four years after the registration 
of his name in the Field-cornet’s books. After he shall have 
been qualified to sit in the Second Volksraad for ten years (one 
of the conditions for which is that he must be thirty years of 
age) he may obtain the full burgher rights or political privileges, 
provided the majority of burgheis in his Ward will signify 
in writing their desire that he should obtain them and pro- 
vided the President and Executive shall see no objection to 
granting the same. It is thus clear that, assuming the Field- 
cornet’s records to be honestly and properly compiled and to 
be available for reference (wWch they are not), the immigrant, 
after fourteen years’ probation during which he shall have 
given up his own country and have been politically emascu- 

• Except on the goldfields, where the appointments are made by 
Goveinmonl. 
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lated, and having attained the age lof at least forty years, 
would have the privilege of obtaining burgher rights shpuld 
he be willing and able to induce the majority of a hostile 
clique to petition in writing on his bclialf and should he then 
escape the veto of the President and Executive. 

This was the coping-stone to Mr. Kruger’s Chinese wall. 
The Uitlanders and their children were disfranchised for 
ever, and as far as legislation could make it sure the souijtry 
was preserved by entail to tlie families of the Voortrekkers. 
The measure was only carried because of the strenuous 
support given by the President both within the Raad and at 
those private meetings which practically decide the important 
business of the country. The President threw off all disguise 
when it came to proposing this measure of protection, P'or 
many years he had been posing as the one progressive factor 
in the State and had induced the great majority of people 
to believe that while he personally was willing and even 
anxious to accede to the reasonable requests of the new popu- 
lation his burghers were restraining him. He had for a 
time succeeded in quelling all agitation by representing that 
demonstrations made by the tax-bearing section only em- 
barrassed him in his endeavour to relieve them and aggra- 
vated the position by raising the suspicions and opposition 
of his Con.servative faction. 

In 1893 a petition signed by upwards of 13,000 aliens in 
favour of granting the extension of the franchise was received 
by the Raad with great laughter. But notwithstanding this 
discouragement, during the following year a monster petition 
was got up by the National Union. It was signed by 35,483 
Uitlanders — men of an age and of sufficient education to 
qualify them for a vote in any country. The discussion 
which took place on this petition was so important, and the 
decision so pregnant with results, that copious notes of the 
Volksraad debate are published in this volume (Appendix). 
The only response made to this appeal was a firmer riveting 
of the bonds. It is but just to say that the President 
encountered determined opposition in his attempt to force 
his measure through the Raad. The progressive section 
(progressive being a purely relative term which the peculiar 
circumstances of the country alone can justify) made a stand, 
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but the law was carried nevertheless. Eye-witnesses of the 
scene stale that two or three of the inlelligcnt and liberal- 
minded farmers belonging to this progressive party, men who 
were earnestly desirous of doing justice to all and furthering 
the interests of the State, declared at the close of the debate 
that this meant the loss of independence. ‘ Now,’ said one 
old Boer, ‘ our country is gone. Nothing can settle this but 
fighting, and there is only one end to the fight. Kruger and 
his Hollanders have taken our independence more surely than 
ever Shepstone did.’ The passing of this measure was a 
revelation not onlj? to the Uitlanders, who still believed that 
reasonable representations would prevail, but to a section 
of the voters of the country who had failed to realize Mr. 
Krugei’s policy, and who honestly believed that he would 
carry some conciliatory measures tending to relieve the strain, 
and satisfy the large and ever-increasing industrial population 
of aliens. The measure was accepted on all hands as an 
ultimatum — a declaration of war to the knife. There was 
only one redeeming feature about it : from that time forward 
there could be no possibility of misunderstanding the position, 
and no reason to place any credence in the assurances of 
the President. When remonstrated with on this subject of 
the refusal of the franchise, and when urged by a prominent 
man whose sympathies are wholly with the Boer to consider 
the advisability of ‘ opening the door a little,’ the President, 
who was in his own house, stood up,' and leading his adviser 
by the arm, walked into the middle of the street, and pointed 
to the Transvaal flag flying over the Government buildings, 
saying, ' You see that flag. If I grant the franchise I may as 
well pull it down.’ 

It is seldom possible to indicate the precise period at which 
a permanent change in the feeling of a people may be con- 
sidered to have been effected, but the case of the Uitlanders 
undoubtedly presents one instance in which this is possible. 
Up to the passing of this law quite a considerable section 
of the people believed tliat the President and the Volksraad 
would listen to reason, and would even in the near future 
make considerable concessions. A larger section, it is true, 
believed nothing of the sort, but at the same time wei'e so 
far from thinking that it would be necessary to resort to 
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extreme measures that they were content to remain passive, 
and allow their more sanguine comrades to put their eon- 
victions to the test. It is not too much to say that not one 
person in a hundred seriously contemplated that an appeal 
to force would be nece.ssary to obtain the concessions which 
were being asked. It might be said that within an hour the 
scales dropped from the eyes of the too credulous community, 
and the gravity of the position was instantly realized! The 
passage of the Bill and the birth of the revolutionary idea 
were synchronous. 

In a brief sketch of events, such as this is, it is not possible 
with iue regard to simplicity to deal with matters in chrono- 
logical order, and for this reason such questions as the 
franchise, the railway, dynamite, and others have been 
explained separately, regardless of the fact that it has 
thereby become necessary to allude to incidents in the 
general history for which no explanation or context is 
supplied at the moment. This is particularly the case in 
the matter of the franchise, and for the purpose of throwing 
light on the policy of which the franchise enactments and 
the Netherlands Railway affairs and other matters formed 
a portion, some explanation should be given of Prc.sidcnt 
Kruger’s own part and history in the period under review. 

Mr. Kruger was elected President in 1882, and re-elected 
in 1888 without serious opposition, his one rival, General 
Joubert, receiving an insignificant number of votes. The 
period for which he was now elected proved to be one of 
unexpected, unexampled prosperity, furnishing him with the 
means of completing plans which must have seemed more 
or less visionary at their inception ; but it was also a period 
of considerable trial. The development of the Barbei'ton 
Goldfields was a revelation to the peasant mind of what the 
power of gold is. The influx of prospectors was very con- 
siderable, the increase of the revenue of the State appeared 
simply colossal ; and no sooner did the Boer rulers begin 
to realize the significance of the Barberton boom than they 
were confronted with the incomparably greater discoveries 
of the Witwatersrand. The President did not like the 
Uitlanders. He made no concealment of the fact. He 
could never be induced to listen to the petitions of that com- 
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munity, nor to do anything in the way of roads and bridges 
in roturn for the very heavy contributions which the little 
community sent to the Republic’s treasury. In those days 
he used to plead that the distance was great, and tlie time 
required for coach-travelling was too considerable ; but the 
development of the Witwatersrand and the growth of 
Johannesburg within thirty-two miles of the capital, while 
dispo6in§ of the pretexts which held good in tlie case of 
Barberton, found Mr. Kruger no more inclined to make the 
acquaintance of the newcomers than he had been before. 
Notwithstanding that the law prescribes that the President 
shall visit all the districts and towns of the State at least 
once during the year, notwithstanding, also, the proximity of 
Johannesburg, the President has only visited the industrial 
capital of the Republic three times in nine years. The first 
occasion was in the early days — a visit now remembered 
only as the occasion of the banquet at which Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, then one of the pioneers of the Rand, in proposing 
the President’s health, appealed to him to make friends with 
the newcomers, and to extend the privileges of the older 
residents to ‘ his young burghers — like myself.’ That was 
before Mr. Rhodes had secured his concession, and long 
before the Charter was thought of. 

There is an unreported incident which occurred a year or 
two later, concerning the two strong men of Africa — it was 
a ‘ meeting ’ which didn’t take place, and only Mr. Rhodes 
can say how it might have affected the future of South 
Africa had it come off. The latter arrived by coach in 
Pretoria one Satuiday morning, and, desiring to sec the 
President, asked Mr. Ewald Esselen to accompany him and 
interpret for him. Mr, Rhodes, knowing the peculiar ways 
of Mr, Kruger, waited at the gate a few yards from the house 
while Mr. Esselen went in to inquire if the President would 
see him. Mr. Kruger’s reply was that he would see Mr. 
Rhodes on Monday. Mr. Esselen urged that as Mr. Rhodes 
was obliged to leave on Sunday night the reply was tanta- 
mount to a refusal. The President answered that this was 
‘ Nachtmaal ’ time and the town was full of his burghers, 
and that he made it a rule, which he would violate for no 
one, to reserve the Saturdays of the Nachtmaal week for his 
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burghers so as to hear what they had to say if any wished 
to speak to him, as his burghers were more to him that> any- 
one else in the world. ‘I do no business on Sunday,’ he 
concluded, ‘ so Rhodes can wait or go !’ Mr. Rhodes did 
not wait. When he heard the answer he remarked to Mr, 
Esselen, ‘ The old devil I I meant to work with him, but I’m 
not going on my knees to him. I’ve got my concession 
however and he can do nothing.’ , 

The second visit of Mr. Kruger to Johannesburg was the 
famous one of 1890, when the collapse of the share market 
and the apparent failure of many of the mines left a thriftless 
and gambling community wholly ruined and half starving, 
unable to bear the burden wlrich the State imposed, almost 
wholly unappreciative of the possibilities of the Main Reef, 
and ignorant of what to do to create an industry and restore 
prosperity. This, at least, the community did understand, 
that they were horribly overtaxed ; that those things which 
might be their salvation, and aic necessary conditions for 
industrial prosperity — railways, cheap living, consistent and 
fair government — were not theirs. The President visited 
Johannesburg with the object of giving the assurance that 
railways would be built. He addresiied a crowd of many 
thousands of people from a platform at the Wanderens’ Club 
pavilion. He did no', conceal his .suspicions of the pen])lc, 
and his attempts to conceal his dislike were transparent and 
instantly detected, the result being that there was no harmon)' 
between his Honour and the people of Johannesburg, Later 
in the evening the crowd, which had hourly become larger 
and more and more excited and dissatisfied, surrounded the 
house which the President was occupying, and, without desire 
to effect any violence, but by simple pressure of numbers, 
swept in the railings and pillars which enclosed the house. 
Most fortunately the Chief of Police had withdrawn all the 
Boer members of the force, and the crowd, to their surprise, 
were held back by Colonial, English, and Irish ‘ bobbies.’ 
This was probably the only thing that prevented a very 
serious culmination. As it was, some excited individuals 
pulled down the Transvaal flag from the Government build- 
ings, tore it in shreds and trampled it under foot. The 
incident should have been ignored under the exceptionally 
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trying conditions of the time, but the Government determined 
to make much of it. Some arrests were effected, and men 
thrown into prison. Bail was refused ; in fact, ‘ martyrs ’ 
were made, and the incident became indelibly stamped on 
the memory of both Boer and Uitlander. The President 
vowed that he would never visit the place again, and without 
doubt made use of his experience to consolidate the feeling 
of his bdrghers against the Uitlanders. 

At a meeting of burghers several months after this incident, 
he referred to the agitation and constant complaining of the 
Uitlandei's, and stated that they had only themselves to 
thank for all their troubles, and yet they would blame the 
Government. He then proceeded to entertain his hearers 
with one of the inevitable illustrations from life in the 
lower animal kingdom. ‘ They remind me,’ said his Honour, 

' of the old baboon that is chained up in my yard. When 
he burnt his tail in the Kaffir’s fire the other day, he jumped 
1‘ound and bit me, and that just after I had been feeding him.’ 
For five years Mr. Kruger was as good as his word. He 
would not jeven pass through Johannesburg when convenience 
suggested his doing so, but made circuits by road to avoid 
tire place of detestation. It was on one of these visits to 
Krugersdorp, a township within the Witwatersrand Fields, 
twenty miles from Johannesburg, that the President, appre- 
ciating the fact that besides his beloved burghers there might, 
owing to the proximity of the fields, be some unregenerate 
aliens present, commenced his address as follows : ' Burghers, 
friends, thieves, murderers, newcomers, and others.’ This 
was not ill-judged and laborious humour; it was said in 
absolute earnest. The references were repeated at various in- 
tervals in the address and here explained by allusions to the 
Scriptures and to the all-merciful God through Whom even 
the worst might hope to be redeemed, the inference clearly 
being that even the Uitlander, by the grace of God (and, no 
doubt, Mr. Kruger), might hope in time to approach the fit- 
ness of the burgher. 

In the meantime another affair occurred, which revived 
much of tlie old feeling expressed at the time of the flag affair. 
War was declared against Malaboch, a native cliief with a 
following of a few hundreds, who had, it was alleged, refused 
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to pay his taxes. Such wars are of frequent occurrence in 
the Transvaal, the reasons assigned being usually some failure 
to pay taxes or to submit to the discipline of the Native Com- 
missioners. In this case British subjects were commandeered 
— that is, requisitioned to fight or to find in money or in kind 
some contribution to the carrying on of the war It was felt 
that the position of the Republic did not warrant at that time 
a resort to commandeering, a measure which no dcubt was 
necessary in the early days when the Republic had no cash ; 
but with a declared surplus of about ;^i, 000,000 in the 
Treasury, it was deemed to be an uncivilized and wholly un- 
necessary measure, and one capable of the grossest abuse, 
to permit men of inferior intelligence and training, and of no 
education, such as the Field-comets are, to use their discretion 
in levying contributions upon individuals. The Uitlanders 
were especially sensible of the injustice done to them. They 
had been definitely refused all voice in the affairs of the State, 
and they already contributed nine-tenths of the revenue. They 
received in return an infinitesimal portion in the shape of 
civil administration and public works, and they were distinctly 
not in the humour to be placed at the mercy of Boer officials, 
who would undoubtedly mulct them and spare the burghers. 
Protests were made ; and five of the men commandeered in 
Pretoria, having point-blank refused to comply with the 
orders, were placed under arrest. The Pligh Commissioner, 
Sir Henry (now Lord) Loch, was appealed to, and, acting 
on instructions from the Imperial Government, immediately 
proceeded to Pretoria. The excitement was intense. In 
Johannesburg a number of men were prepared to make a 
dash on Pretoria to effect the forcible release of the prisoners, 
and had any steps been taken to enforce the commandeering 
law within the Witwalersrand district, witliout doubt a col- 
lision would have taken place. The supply of arms in the 
town was, it is true, wholly inadequate for any resistance to 
the Boers, but in the excitement of the time this was not 
considered. 

Sir Henry Loch’s visit had the effect of suspending all 
action ; but the opinion in Pretoria was that should the High 
Commissioner proceed to Johannesburg there would be such 
an outburst of feeling that no one could foresee the results. 
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Every effort was made to prevent him from going. Among 
other ^steps taken by the President was that of sending over 
for the President of the Chamber of Mines, Mr. Lionel Phillips, 
and requesting him, if he had the interests of the State and 
the welfare of the community at heart, to use his influence to 
dissuade the High Commissioner from visiting the town in its 
then excited state. Sir Henry Loch, in deference to the 
opinion expressed on all sides, agreed not to visit Johannes- 
burg, but to receive deputations from Johannesburg people at 
his hotel in Pretoria. The Pligh Commissioner’s visit was 
successful. The Government agreed to absolve British 
subjects from the operation of the Commando Law ; but 
the men who had been arrested and already sent under 
guard to the front were allowed to proceed and receive their 
discharge at the scene of war, and were compelled to find 
their own way back, receiving no consideration or compensa- 
tion for the treatment to which tlicy had been subjected. In 
this respect it is difficult to say that Sir Henry Loch achieved 
all tliat might have been expected from him. Possibly, to 
insist on more than he did would have left President Kruger 
no alternative but to refuse at all risks. The Volksraad being 
then in session, there may have been some diplomatic reasons 
for not pressing matters too h^u•d. 

A trivial incident occurred which once more excited bad 
party feeling. The High Commissioner was met at the 
railway-station by the President in his carriage. The enthu- 
siastic crowd of British subjects shouldered aside the escorts 
provided by the Government, took the horses from the carriage, 
and drew it down to the hotel. In the course of the journey 
an individual mounted the box-seat of the carriage with the 
Union Jack fastened on a bamboo, and in the excitement of 
the moment allowed the folds of England’s flag to gather 
round the President. His Honour rose very excitedly and 
struck at the flag with his walking-stick ; but in blissful 
ignorance of what was going on behind him the standard- 
bearer continued to flip his Honour with the flag until the 
hotel was reached. There it was understood that the Presi- 
dent would leave the carriage with the High Commissioner, 
and under this misapprehension those who had drawn the 
carriage down left their posts and joined the cheering crowd 
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thronging round the hotel. The President was unfortunately 
left in the carriage with neither horses nor men to mov» him, 
and there he was obliged to wait until a number of burghers 
were called up, who drew his Honour off to his own house. 
The affair was wholly unpremeditated and almost unobserved 
at the time, but it was unfortunately construed by the Presi- 
dent as a deliberate insult, and it increased, if possible, his 
dislike for the Uitlander. ^ , 

The difficulty of dealing with a man of Mr. Kruger’s natui'e 
and training was further illustrated by another occurrence in 
these negotiations. During a meeting between the President 
and the High Commissioner in the presence of their respective 
staffs the former became very excited and proceeded to speak 
his mind veiy openly to his friends, referring freely to certain 
matters which it was undesirable to mention in the presence 
of the British party. Mr. Ewald Esselen, the late State 
Attorney, wrote in Dutch in a very large round schoolboy 
hand, 'Be careful! There is an interpreter present,’ and 
handed the slip of paper to the President. The latter stopped 
abruptly, looked at the slip of paper, first one way and 
then another, and after a long pause threw it on the table 
saying, ‘ Ewald, what does this mean ? What do you write 
things to me for? Why don’t you sj>ea^ so that one can 
understand ?’ 

Early in 1895 efforts were made by the Dutch officials in 
Johannesburg and a number of private indiviiluals to induce 
the President to visit the place again, when it was thought 
that a better reception would be accorded him than that 
which he had experienced on his visit in 1890. Mr. Kruger 
steadily refused for some time, but was eventually persuaded 
to open in person the first c.^’'cultural show held on the Wit- 
watersrand. Every precaution was taken to insure him a 
good welcome, or, at least, to avoid any of those signs which 
would indicate that Johannesburg likes President Kruger no 
more than he likes Johannesburg; and even those who were 
most conscious of the President’s malign influence did all in 
their power to make the vLsit a success, believing themselves 
to be in duty bound to make any effort, even at the sacrifice , 
of personal sympathies and opinions, to turn the current of 
feeling and to work for a peaceful settlement of the difficulties 
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which unfortunately seemed to be thickening all round. The 
everft passed off without a hitch. It would be loo much to 
say that great enthusiasm prevailed ; but, at least, a respect- 
ful, and at times even cordial, greeting was accorded to the 
President, and his address in the agricultural show grounds 
was particularly well received. The President returned to 
Pretoria that night and was asked what he thought of the 
affair : J^Did he not consider it an amende for what had 
happened five years before? And was he not convinced from 
personal observation that the people of Johannesburg were 
loyal, law-abiding, and respectful to the head of the Govern- 
ment under which they lived ?’ Mr. Kruger’s reply in the 
vernacular is unprintable ; but the polite equivalent is, ‘Ugh! 
A pack of lick-spittles.’ In spite of a subsequent promulga- 
tion it seems clear that there is no ‘forget and forgive’ in his 
Honour’s attitude towards Johannesburg. The result of this 
interview became known and naturally created a very bad 
impression. 

During his second term of office Mr, Kruger lost much of 
his personal popularity and influence with the Boers, and 
incuiTed bitter opposition on account of his policy of favouring 
members of his own clique, of granting concessions, and of 
cultivating the Hollander faction and allowing it to dominate 
the State. 

Outside the Transvaal Mr. Kruger has the reputation of 
being free from the taint of corruption from which so many 
of his colleagues suffer. Yet within the Republic and among 
his own people one of the gravest of the charges levelled 
against him is that by his example and connivance he has 
made himself responsible for much of the plundering that 
goes on. There are numbers of cases in which the President’s 
nearest relatives have been proved to be concerned in the most 
flagrant jobs, only to be screened by his influence ; such cases, 
for instance, as that of the Vaal River Water Supply Conces- 
sion, in which Mr. Kruger’s son-in-law ‘hawked’ about for the 
highest bid the vote of the Executive Council on a matter 
which had not yet come before it, and, moreover, sold and duly 
delivered the aforesaid vote. There is the famous libel case 
in which Mr. Eugene Marais, the editor of the Dutch paper 
Land en Volk, successfully sustained his allegation that the 
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President had defrauded the State by charging heavy travoiling 
expenses for a certain trip on which he was actually the guest 
of the Cape Colonial Government* 

The party in opposition to President Kruger, with General 
Joubert at its head, might, for purposes of nomenclature, be 
called the Progressive Party. It was really led by Mr. Ewald 
Esselen, a highly-educated South African, born in the Cape 
Colony of German parentage, educated in h'dinbuTgh^ and 
practising as a barrister at the Pretoria Bar. M r. Esselen was 
a medical student at the time of the Boer War of Indepen- 
dence, and having then as he still has enthusiastic Boer 
sympathies, volunteered for medical service during the war. 
He subsequently became attached to the President’s staff, 
and finally, on completing his legal education, was appointed 
Judge of the High Court in the Transvaal. Relinquishing 
his seat on the Bench after some years of honourable service 
he returned to the Bar, and became an active factor in politics. 
Mr. Esselen, from being the closest personal adherent of Mr. 
Kruger, became for a time his most formidable opponent and 
his most dreaded critic. A campaign was organized for the 
presidential election and feeling ran extremely high. To 
such lengths, indeed, did the Boer partisans go that for some 
months the possibility of a resort to arm.s for the settlement 
of their differences was freely discu-ssed by both jjarlics. . The 
election took place in 1893, and at the same time elections of 
members for the First Volksraad were in progress. Mr. 
Kruger made masterly use of his position in office and of iiis 
authority over the officials appointed during his regime, and 
for the time being he converted the Civil Service of the 
country into an election organization. Not even the enemic.s 
of the President will deny that he is both a practised diplomat 
and a determined fighter. By his energy, intrigue, personal 
influence, and intense determination, he not only compelled 
his party to the highest effort, but to a large extent broke tlie 
spirit of the opposition before the real struggle began. There 
are two stages in the Presidential election at which a fight can 
under certain circumstances be made. There were certainly 
two stages in this election. The first is at the polls ; the 
second is in the Volksraad, when objections have to be 
• For Volksraad records on this subject see Appendix C, 
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lodged against candidates and a commission of investigation 
appointed, and the steps necessary for the installation of the 
new Tresident have to be discussed. Mr, Kruger and his 
party took ample precautions. It has been stated openly 
and without contradiction, and is accepted in the Transvaal 
as an unquestionable fact, that at least three properly elected 
members of the Volksraad were ‘jockeyed 'out of their seats 
because they were known to have leanings towards General 
Joubcrt, ' A number of his supporters among the prominent 
officials of the Civil Service were disfranchised by the action 
of President Kruger because they had favoured his rival. In 
a country where the matters of Government have been so 
loosely conducted it is no doubt fairly easy to find flaws, and 
the President experienced no difficulty in establishing suffi- 
cient case against General Joubert’s supporters to satisfy the 
persons appointed by him to investigate matters. On various 
pretexts newly-elected members were debarred from taking 
their seats. In one case, a strong supporter of General 
Joubert, who was returned by a majority of something like 
six to one, was kept out of his seat by the mere lodging of an 
objection by his opponent, the former representative of the 
constituency ; there being a provision in the law that objec- 
tions with regard to elections shall be heard by the Volksraad, 
and that, pending the I'eturn of a new member, the member 
last elected for the constituency shall continue to represent it. 
That the objection lodged in this case was ridiculous in the 
extreme had no bearing on the immediate result. The 
President, with admirable gravity, said, ‘ The law provides 
that all objections must be heard by the Volksraad, and that 
pending the decision the old member (a strenuous supporter 
of his Honour) shall retain his seat ; and before all things we 
must support the law.’ In the case of Mr. Esselen, who was 
elected member for Potchefstroom, the most flagrant abuses 
were proved to have been committed by the polling officer, 
the landdrost, dead and absent men having (according to 
him) rolled up freely to vote for the Krugerite candidate. 
Numbers of Mr. Esselen’s supporters were disqualified on 
various pretexts, and the voting being conducted openly the 
moral suasion and close supervision of the official (Krugerite) 
party were very effective. Mr. Esselen was declared to have 
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lost his seat by seven votes. Scrutinies were demanded and 
objections lodged, but without avail. The tactics above 
indicated were puijucd in every case. The old VollAraad 
having been filled with Mr. Kruger’s creatures, it was, of 
course, his interest to support the return of old members. 
He was thus enabled by the law above quoted to retain an 
old member in the Volk.sraad pending the deci.sion in a case 
of dispute. Mr. Essclen’s defeat was a cru.shing blow to the 
Joubert party, as the want of a leader in the House 'itself 
completely demoralized the General’s followers. The election 
for President proceeded, and General Joubert was, without 
any doubt whatever, elected by a very considerable majority. 
The tactics already described were again followed, and the 
result was announced as: Kruger, 7,881; Joubert, 7,009. 
Objections were lodged by General Joubert, but, deprived 
of the services of Mr. Esselen in the First Raad, and overawed 
by the fierce determination of his opponent, the General, 
finding himself in for a struggle, lost heart as u.sual and 
collapsed. 

The difference between the two men is remarkable, Mr. 
Kruger, to his credit be it said, has not the remotest concep- 
tion of the meaning of fear, and would not knowhow to begin 
to give in. Mr. Joubert, ‘Slim (sly) Piet,’ as he i.s called, 
possessing a considerable share of the real Africander cun- 
ning, is yet no match for his rival in diplomacy, and has none 
of his grit and courage. In later years this has been proved 
a score of times, and it is, therefore, the more interesting to 
recall that at the time of the annexation General Joubert 
refused to compromise his principles by taking office under 
Shepstone, whilst Mr. Kruger was not so staunch ; and both 
before and during the war General Joubert refused to accept 
less than what he considered to be his rights, and steadily 
and frequently proclaimed his readiness to fight whilst Mr, 
Kruger was diplomatizing. 

The Commission appointed by the Raad to investigate 
matters was constituted chiefly of Mr. Kruger’s supporters, and 
the result was a foregone conclusion. They confirmed the 
result of the election as declared ; and Mr. Kruger, with the 
grim humour which upon occasions distinguishes him, seeing 
an opportunity for inexpensive magnanimity which would 
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gratify himself and be approved by everyone — except the 
reciifients — appointed the most prominent supporters of his 
rival m the Volksraad to be the official deputation to welcome 
the new President. 

The President did not neglect those who had stood by him 
in his hour of need. Mr. Kock, landdrost and polling-officer 
of Potchefstroom, who had deserved well of his patron, if for 
nothing more than the overthrow of Mr. Esselen, was ap- 
pointed member of the Executive to fill a position created 
purposely for him. The membership of the Executive is 
expressly defined by the Grondwet ; but his Honour is not 
trammelled by such considerations. He created the position 
of Minute Keeper to the Executive with a handsome salary 
and a light to vote, and bestowed this upon his worthy 
henchman. 

The Executive Council thus constituted consisted of six 
members ; and here again the President contrived to kill two 
birds with one stone, the expression of his gratitude being by 
no means unprofitable. After so bitter a struggle and the 
resort to such extreme measures as he had been obliged to 
use, he anticipated no little oppo.sition even within the inner 
circle, and, in any case, he as usual deemed it ndse to provide 
against all contingencies. Dr. Leyds’ vote he knew he could 
count on, the interests of the party which the State Secretary 
represents being such tliat they are obliged to work witli Mr. 
Kruger, The appointment, therefore, of Mr. Kock gave his 
Honour one half of the Executive, and the casting-vote which 
pertains to his office turned tlie scale in his favour. What- 
ever, therefore, might be his troubles with the Volksraad 
when, by process of justice, reform, or death his adherents 
should be gradually removed from that Chamber, his position 
was, humanly speaking, assured in the Executive Council for 
the term of his office. 

The opposition to Mr. Kock’s appointment was extremely 
strong, culminating in the formulation of charges of theft 
against him by Mr. Eugene Marais, the spirited editor of the 
leading Dutch paper. Land en Volk. The charge alleged 
against Mr. Kock was that during his term of office as land- 
drost at Potchefstroom he had appropriated the telegraph- 
wires in order to fence his own farm. Feeling ran so high 
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that it became necessary to hold an investigation. A trial in 
the ordinary courts was not permitted, but a Si)ccial 
missioner, one not qualified by legal experience or official 
position to preside in such a case, was selected. By a posi- 
tively ludicrous exercise of discretion in the matter of admis- 
sion of evidence Mr. Kock was cleared. Mr. Marais, nothing 
daunted, continued his exposures, challenging that action 
should be taken against himself for libel, and fujall;^ pro- 
ducing photographs taken by competent witnesses showing 
the corpus delicti in situ. The President and Mr. Kock were 
not to be drawn, however, and, secure in their newly-acquired 
positions, they declined the offer of battle and rested on their 
laurels. 

For some time the Opposition, now called the Progressive 
Party, was completely demoralized, and it was not until the 
following year that individuals again endeavoured to give 
cohesion to the party. Appeals were made by them to pro- 
minent individuals and firms associated with the mining 
industry for financial support in the manner in which it is 
contributed in England for electioneering purposes. A deter- 
mined and well-sustained effort was made to educate Boer 
opinion to better things, and to bring such influence to bear 
on the electorate as would result in the return of a better 
class of men to the Volksraad. Newspapers conducted with 
this end in view were circulated throughout the country, and 
when the elections for the Volksraad took place, specially 
qualified agents were sent to ascertain the feeling of the 
districts, and to work up an opposition to the existing 
methods of Government. In every case endeavours were 
made to select a popular resident within a district of 
more enlightened views and higher character than his 
fellows. A good many thousand pounds were contributed 
and expended for this purpose. Absolutely no stipulation 
was made by the contributors to this fund, except that the 
aim should be for honest and decent government. The funds 
were placed unreservedly in the hands of well-known and 
highly respected men who were themselves burghers of the 
State, and the Uitlanders laid themselves out for one more 
effort to effect the reforms by peaceful means and pressure 
from within the State. The elections came off and were 
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regarded as a triumph for the Progressive Party, which it was 
alleged had secured some sixteen out of twenty-six seats in 
the First Volksraad, and a similar majority in the Second. 
Hope revived and confidence was restored among the Uit- 
landers, but old residents in the country who knew the Boer 
character warned the alien community not to expect too 
much, as it was a question yet to be decided how many of 
those ,whcj were Progressives at the time of the election would 
stand by their professions when brought face to face with the 
President and his party in battle array. 

The warning was too well warranted. The Volksraad so 
constituted was the one which rejected with sullen incivility 
(to apply no harsher term) the petition of 40,000 Uitlanders 
for some measure of franchise reform. This Progressive Raad 
was also the one which passed the Bills curtailing the liberty 
of the press, and prohibiting the holding of public meetings 
and the organization of election committees, and which dis- 
tinguished itself by an attempt to wrest from the High Court 
the decision of a matter still sub judice — the cyanide case. 

In this case the mining industry had combined to test tlie 
validity of certain patents.* In spite of attempts at reason- 
able compromise on behalf of the mines, and these failing, in 
spite of every effort made to expedite the hearing of the case, 
the question continued to hang for some years, and in the 
meantime efforts were being made during two successive 
sessions of the Volksraad to obtain the passage of some 
measure which would practically secure to the holders of the 
patents a monopoly for the use of cyanide, or an indefeasible 
title to the patents, whether valid in law and properly acquired 
or not. These attempts to evade the issue were in them- 
selves a disgrace to a civilized nation. Failing the obtaining 
of an absolute monopoly, an endeavour was made to pass a 
law that all patents held without dispute for a certain period 
should be unassailable on any grounds. There was a thin 
attempt at disguising the purpose of this measure, but so thin, 
that not even the originators could keep up the pretence, and 
the struggle was acknowledged to be one between the sup- 

* The decision of the High Court was given in November, i8g6, in 
favour of the combined companies on all points, and tlie patents were 
thus declared to be invalid J 
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porters of an independent court of justice and Iionoht govern- 
ment on the one side, and a party of would-be concessionaires 
— one might say ‘pirates’ — on the other. The judges made 
no secret of their intention to tender their resignations should 
the measure pass ; the President made no secret of his desire 
that it should pass. His party voted as one man in favour of 
it, and the cofiee meetings on the Presidential stoep were 
unanimously for it. The Raad was exactly divided pn the 
measure, and it was eventually lost by the casting-vote of 
the chairman. No absolute harm was done, but the revela- 
tion of tlie shameful conditions of affairs in a Raad of which so 
much good was expected did as much as anything could do to 
destroy all hope. It was a painful exhibition, and the sordid 
details which came to light, the unblushing attempts to levy 
blackmail on those who were threatened with pillage by 
would-be concessionaires, the shameless conduct of Raad 
members fighting as hirelings to impose a fresh burden on 
their own country, sickened the overburdened community. 

The Bewaarplaatsen question also excited much discussion, 
but was not a subject of such close interest to the Uitlanclcr 
community as others, for the reason that but few companies 
were directly concerned. Bewaarplaatsen is a name given to 
areas granted for the purpose of conservation of water, for 
depositing residues of crushed ore, etc. — in fact, they are 
grants of tlie surface rights of certain areas at a lower rate of 
license than that paid upon claim or mineral areas, This 
variation in the licensed areas was a wholly unnecessary 
complication of the gold law, the difiercnce in cost being 
inconsiderable, and the difference in title affording untold 
possibilities of lawsuits. In some cases companies had taken 
out originally the more expensive claim-licenses for ground 
the surface only of which it was intended to use. They had 
been compelled, by order of the Government, to .convert these 
claims at a later period into bewaarplaatsen. They were 
almost invariably situated on the south side of the Witwaters- 
rand Main Reef, for the reason that, as the ground sloped to 
the south, the water was found there, the mills would naturally 
be erected there, and the inclination of the ground offered 
tempting facilities for the disposal of residues. After some 
yeais of development on the Main Reef it became clear 
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that the banket beds, which were known to dip towards the 
south, became gradually flatter at the lower levels, and, con- 
sequently, it was clear that bodies of reef would be accessible 
vertically from areas south of tlie reef which had formerly 
been regarded as quite worthless as gold-bearing claims. The 
companies which owned these bewaarplaatsen now contended 
that they should be allowed to convert them into claims, as, 
by th§ir“«nterprise, they had exploited the upper levels and 
revealed the conditions which made the bewaarplaatsen valu- 
able. The companies had endeavoured to convert these 
bewaarplaatsen into claims when they first discovered that 
there was a possibility of their becoming valuable, and that at 
a time when the areas themselves were of extremely little 
market value to any except the holders of the surface rights. 
They were unsuccessful in this through some lack of pro- 
vision in the law, and year after year the subject was fought 
out and postponed, the disputed ground all the time becoming 
more and more valuable, and consequently a greater prize 
for the concessionaire and pirate, and a greater incentive to 
bribery on all hands, until it came to be regarded by the 
worthy members of the Volksraad as something very like a 
special dispensation of Providence, intended to provide 
annuities for Volksraad members at the expense of the un- 
fortunate owners. After a particularly fierce struggle, the 
Volksraad went so far as to decide that those companies 
which had been obliged to convert their original claim- 
holdings into bewaarplaatsen should be allowed to re-convert 
tliem to claims and to retain them. Even this was only 
gained after the Minister of Mines had, on his own responsi- 
bility, issued the claim licenses, and so forced the Volksraad 
to face the issue of confirming or reversing his action 1 

In this matter the President again fought tooth and na il 
against the industry, and most strenuous efforts were made 
by him and his party to obtain a reversal of the decision, 
but without effect. This, however, only disposed of a small 
portion of the groun . at slake. With regard to those areas 
which had never bee .1 held as claims, the issue lay between 
two parties known respectively as the companies, who were 
the surface-owners, and the applicants. The applicants, 
according to the polite fiction, were those who, having no 
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daim superior to that of any other individual member of the 
public, had happened to have priority in order of application. 
As a matter of fact, they were Government officials, political 
supporters and relatives of the President, financed and guided 
by two or three of the professional concession-hunters and 
hangers-on of Mr. Kruger’s Government. Notwithstanding 
the existence of a law specifically prohibiting Government 
servants from concerning themselves in other busbies, s and 
speculations, the parties to this arrangement entered into no- 
tarial contracts determining the apportionment of the plunder, 
and undertaking to use their influence in every way wiUi the 
President and his party and with members of the Volksraad 
to secure the granting of the rights in dispute to themselves. 
With them was associated the originator and holder of 
another infamous monopoly, and it was stated by him in 
the Chamber of Mines, that should they fail to obtain these 
rights for themselves they were prepared to co-operate with 
another party and force the Government to put them up for 
public auction, so that at any rate the mines should not have 
them. The object of this tln-eat was to compel the mining 
companies to come to terms with him and compromise 
matters. 

One of the notarial contracts referred to has been made 
public, and it contains the names of Mr. ‘ Koos ’ Smit, the 
Government Railway Commissioner, and one of the highest 
officials in the State ; Landdrost Schuttc, Chief Magistrate of 
Pretoria, and Mr. Hendrik Schoeman, one of the most pro- 
minent commandants in the Transvaal and a near relation 
of the President. Needless to say, all are members of the 
Kruger family party, and were most prominent supporters 
of his Honour at the time of the 1893 election. They claim 
that they were definitely promised a concession for the 
bewaarplaatsen as a reward for their services in this election. 
The precedent quoted on behalf of the companies in support 
of their claim is that of the brickmaker’s license under the 
Gold Law. Brickmakers have privileges under their license 
similar to those granted with bewaarplaatsen, but in their 
case it is provided tliat should gold be discovered or be believed 
to exist in the areas granted under their licenses, the holder 
of the license shall have the right to convert his area into 
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mining claims on complying with the orditiary provisions of 
the G»ld Law. The companies urged that this reveals the 
intention of the law, and that such a condition was omitted 
in connection with bewaarplaatsen simply and solely through 
oversight, and because at that time it never occurred to any- 
one to suppose that the gold-bearing deposits would shelve 
off and be accessible at such great distances from the outcrop 
as where •the bewaarplaatsen are located. The companies 
moreover pointed out that these areas were in every case 
located in the middle of property held under mining licenses, 
that they themselves owned the surface of the property and 
therefore no one else could work on them, that the areas 
were in themselves too small and too irregular in shape to be 
worked independently of the surrounding ground, and that 
the granting of them to others could not be justified by any 
right on the part of applicants, and would merely be placing 
in their hands the means of imposing on the owners of the 
surfaces and the adjacent claims an excessive purchase price 
or the alternative of being blocked in the development of 
their own ground. After the Second Raad had decided in 
principle in favour of the surface-holders, action was taken by 
the First Raad, and a change of front was effected by a 
measure alteration, which hung the question up for another 
year. Everyone realized that this was secured by the in- 
fluence of the President in the first place and by the pliability 
of Raad members in the second, on the ground that the 
matter was too profitable to them personally to be disposed 
of until it became absolutely compulsory.^ 

* During the session of ’g6 the Volksraad decided to put the 
bewaarplaatsen up for public auction, the proceeds of the sale to be 
divided equally between the Government and the original owners 
of the farms on which the bewaarplaatsen had been granted. The 
alleged reason for this decision is that the areas in question are 
immensely valuable, and the State and the owners should profit by 
them, whilst the companies should be afforded an opportunity of 
acquiring them at a fair price. The real reason is that the companies 
had refused to bo blackmailed further ; and the ' defence ’ funds not 
being forthcoming, the gentlemen of the back-stairs had introduced 
the ingenious arrangement safeguarding the original owners’ rights, 
having previously ‘arranged’ with the same owners. The excuse that 
the areas are too valuable to be given away to the companies is 
as illogical and ridiculous as the excuse that the Uitlanders are too 
numerous to justify the granting of the franchise now. When the 
questions were first raised there were neither great values nor largo 
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One of the first concessions granted by the Boer govern- 
ment after the restoration of the country to them was the 
liquor monopoly. Under this grant a factory e.slablished 
within a few miles of Pretoria has the sole right to distil 
spirits. Time and very considerable experience are in all 
countries necessary for the manufacture of good liquor, and 
the natural conditions are not more favourable to the in- 
dustry in the Transvaal than elsewhere, conscqSently the 
product is not regarded with great favour. The enterprise, 
however, is a very prosperous one, being dependent almost 
entirely upon the sale of liquor to natives. For a number of 
years representations were made by the Chamber of Mines 
on behalf of the industry, by individuals and by public 
petitions, with the object of controlling the liquor trade and 
properly enforcing the laws which already existed. The 
following terse summary of the evils resulting from this sale 
of liquor is taken from the report of tlie Chamber of Mines 
for 1895. Unfortunately the remarks apply equally well 
to-day : 

There is, indeed, no doubt that one of the greatest diflicnllies with 
which local oniployeis have to deal is the question of the liquor Uacle, 
In very many cases the liquor supplied to Iho natives is of the vilest 
quality, quickly inflammg those who lake it to madness, and causing the 


numbers in existence. They were questions of principle and juatico { 
and the fact that ‘ values’ and 'numbers’ have grown during the years 
of struggle in no way justifies the course taken, but rather shows very 
clearly the magnitude of the injustice done during the years of un- 
justifiable denial. 

This decision shows with admirable clearness how the Uitlandor 
fares at the hands of the Government. There were, in the last stage 
of the affair, four parties concerned: the Govermnont, who arc by 
law expressly debarred from selhng claims (except in case of over- 
due licenses), and are obliged to allot them for the consideration 
of specified license fees only; the owners of the farms, who are 
slmilarty debarred and are compensated in other ways for the throwing 
open of their farms; the 'applicants,’ who have been desciibed else- 
where; and the surface-owners, the mining companies, who were 
in possession. Only one of these parties had the slenderest claim to 
compensation — namely, tho companies, who must inevitably be dis- 
turbed in the possession of the surface by allowing others to work 
on or under it. But they get nothing ; whilst the Government and 
fhe 'owner’ (both of whom had years before derived tho fullest profit 
allowed by law from these areas in the form of licenses), and the 
' applicants ’ (who have allied themselves with the ' owners ’), divide as 
compensation the proceeds of the anction 1 ' 
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faction fights which sometimes have fatal results, and always lead to 
the, atmny rate, temporary disablement of some of the combatants, and 
the dafiiaging of property. Accidents, loo, arc often attributable to the 
effects of diiiik, and altogether, as stated in the resolutions, a large 
percentage of the deaths among the natives here is directly due to 
drink. In its bearing on the labour question, drink also plays an 
important part. The shortness in the supply, as compared with the 
demand for labour, has been accentuated by it. Where possible more 
natives are kept in the compounds than are actually required for 
the work to bo done, to make allowance for those who are disabled 
by drink. 

The granting of licenses to liquor houses was carried to 
such an extreme that at last the entire community rose 
against it, and the expression of opinion was so strong that 
the Government was compelled to make a show of deferring 
to it. Involved in the liquor question was the matter of 
police, and arising out of this, again, was the question of 
dealing with crime in general, including the gold and 
amalgam stealing that was known to be carried on on a 
considerable scale at the expense of the companies. 

The Attorney-General, or State Attorney, as he is called in 
the Transvaal, is the responsible head of the Law Depart- 
ment, and until lately was the departmental head of the 
police. The gentleman then occupying the position of State 
Attorney was peculiarly unfit — in the midst of that world of 
unfitness — for the duties which he was supposed to perform. 
He was removed from office, and after considerable negotia- 
tion Mr, Esselen was prevailed upon at a great monetary 
sacrifice to accept the position of State Attorney, he stipulating 
that he should have a free hand in reorganizing the detective 
and police forces. During the months in which Mr. Esselen 
continued in office admirable reforms were introduced, and 
a very appreciable influence was exercised on the condition 
of affairs in Johannesburg. It is inadvisable to state ex- 
plicitly the nature of the objections which existed against 
some of the officials employed under the former regime; 
it is sufficient that they were proved to be participators 
in the offences which they were specially employed to 
suppress. Mr, Esselen’s first step was to appoint as chief 
detective an officer borrowed from the Cape Colonial Govern- 
ment, Mr. Andrew Trimble, who in a very little while showed 
that courage and honesty of puipose could not only effect 
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considerable reforms, but could provoke the undisguised and 
fierce hostility of a very large section of the community. 
The canteen keepers were up in arms ; the illicit gold buyers 
left no stone unturned ; the hangers-on of the Government 
lost no opportunity in their campaign against Mr. Esselen 
and his subordinate and their reforms. The liveliest satisfac- 
tion however was expressed by all those whose interest it 
was to have matters conducted decently and honestly, and 
who had no interest in crime except so far as its suppression 
was concerned. Representation was secured for the Chamber 
of Mines upon one of the licensing bodies, and here, too, a 
very appreciable result followed. During Mr. Esselcn’s term 
of office all went well as far as the public were concerned, but 
influences were soon at work to undermine the two reforming 
officials. It was represented to the President that Mr. 
Trimble had once been in the British army ; that he was 
even then a subject of the Queen, and entitled to a pension 
from the Cape Government. The canteen interest on the 
goldfields, playing upon tire prejudices of the Boers, 
represented that this was unfitting the dignity of the 
Republic. The President, who was too shrewd to be caught 
with such chaff, was perfectly ready to support them for 
the sake of the liquor interest, which for him constitutes a 
very useful electioneering and political agency throughout 
the country. Mr. Esselen was sent for, and it was repre- 
sented to him by the President that the employment of 
a British subject in such a responsible office as that of chief 
detective was repugnant to the burghers. The reply was 
that it was competent for the Executive to naturalize Mr. 
Trimble at once and so remove the objection, the Govern-'^ 
ment having power in special cases to dispense with the 
conditions of the Naturalization Law — a power frequently 
exercised in the case of their Hollander friends. The 
President, in reply, stated that if could not be done, and 
he appealed to Mr. Esselen to select a man of another 
nationality — ‘ a Frenchman, German, or even an American ’ 
— ^this last being a concession wrung from him by Mr, 
Esselen’s soothing suggestion that tlie Chief of Police should 
be familiar with the language of the criminal classes. The 
hitch was maintained for some months, but finally the 
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influences on the side of the President became too strong, 
ancSwhen it became clear that the many months of laborious 
work and self-sacrifice which had been given in the interests 
of reform were to be, nullified by the appointment of a 
creature who would connive at every breach of the law, Mr. 
Esselen decided to stand or fall by his subordinate, the result 
being a triumph for the President. 

In Mr. Esselen’s place there was appointed as State 
Attorney Dr. Coster, a Hollander, who however declined 
to have anything to do with the organization of the police ; 
and in Mr* Trimble’s stead reappeared the individual whom 
he had superseded and whose services had been dispensed 
with.i The triumph of the back-door influences was again 
complete and the blow was a very nasty one to the mining 
industry. 

Small wonder that at about this time the Uitlander com- 
munity stopped all agitatioji, and that a mood of sullen 
opposition and discontent took its place. Hope was abso- 
lutely dead as abuse after abuse and scandal after scandal 
were showered upon them during the Session of 1895. Some 
of the acts of the Volksraad cut at the foundation of all 
security. In the early days of the Republic the Volksraad 
members had taken it upon themselves to reverse several 
of the decisions of the High Court, and in one case where 
the Government was being sued for the fulfilment of a 
contract the Volksraad had passed a resolution absolving 
the Government from certain terms of the contract. The 
decision of the Court, delivered by Chief Justice Kotzd, 
was to the effect that if the Volksraad should take a decision 
in conflict with an existing law, that law became ifisa facto so 
far modified. In another case (the Dorn’s case) a resolution 
was passed disabling the aggrieved individual from taking 
action against the Government; in another, where the responsi- 
bility of the Government for the maintenance of roads had 
been indicated by a judgment for ;^i,ooo damages, a law was 
passed in defiance of the conditions of the Grondwet, which 
stipulates for a period of notice and publication for proposed 

' (Inly, 1899,) This individual has been again removed— this lime by 
the present Slate Attorney, Mr. Smuts. 
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enactments, absolving the Government from all damages of 
this nature. 

More than once laws were passed with retroactive effect — 
truly one of the grossest abuses possible for a civilized 
Government. But perhaps the most startling case of all 
was that concerning the proclamation of the farm Witfon- 
tein. This farm had been proclaimed a public digging 
open for pegging on a certain hour of a certain dhy.' An 
unprecedented rush of peggers took place. The Government, 
fearing a riot and ignoring their obvious duty in the matter 
of police protection and the maintenance of order, issued an 
illegal notice withdrawing the proclamation, and decided to 
give out the claims by means of lottery. Numbers of pro- 
spectors pegged out claims notwithstanding this, and the 
prospect of legal difficulties being imminent the Government 
submitted a measure to the Volksraad, passed also in defiance 
of Grondwet provisions, which was broadly to the effect that 
all persons who considered that they had claims for damages 
against the Government in regard to the farm Witfontein 
and the proclamation thereof, had none, and that the Govei-n- 
ment was absolved from all liability in this respect. This 
enactment was only passed after several persons had signified 
their intention to sue the Government. The Raad was in fact 
becoming familiar with the process of tampering with the 
Grondwet and members appeared ready to act on the dic- 
tates of their own sweet will without regard to consequences 
or laws. 

On several occasions the President and Executive had 
treated with contempt the decisions of the High Court, and 
had practically and publicly reversed them. There are many 
instances which it is not necessary to quote but among the 
best-known and most instructive ones are the two cases 
known as the ‘ Rachmann ' and ‘ April’ cases. Rachmann 
was an Indian and a British subject, well educated, far better 
educated indeed than the Boer of the country. In following 
a strayed horse he had trespassed on the farm of one of the 
members of the First Raad. He was arrested and charged 
with intent to steal, tried by the owner’s brother, who was a 
Field-cornet (district justice), and sentenced to receive twenty- 
five lashes and to pay a fine, the same sentence being meted 
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out to his Hottentot servant who accompanied him. Rach- 
man^i protested and noted an appeal, stating (which was the 
fact) that it was not within the power of a Field-cornet to 
inflict lashes, and at the same time he offered security to the 
value of £/!p pending the appeal. His protests were dis- 
regarded and he was flogged. Not being a native in the 
sense in which the law uses the term — ie., a member of the 
aboriginal races — ^he could plead that he was not within the 
jurisdiction of a Field-cornet, and there is no doubt that the 
punishment was inflicted with full knowledge of its illegality 
Rachmann sued Mr. George Meyer, the Field-cornet in ques- 
tion, in tlie Circuit Court and obtained judgment and a 
considerable sum in damages, the presiding judge. Dr. 
Jorissen, animadverting with severity upon the conduct of 
the official. Meyer shortly afterwards obtained from Govern- 
ment the amount of his pecuniary loss through the affair, 
the President stating that he had acted in his official capacity 
and that they should protect him. 

The ‘ April ’ case was one in which an unfortunate native 
named April, having worked for a number of years for a 
farmer on promise of certain payment in cattle and having 
completed his term, applied for payment and a permit to travel 
through the district. On some trivial pretext this was refused 
him, his cattle were seized, and himself and his wives and 
children forcibly retained in the service of the Boer. He 
appealed to the nearest official, Field-cornet Prinsloo, who 
acted in a particularly barbarous and unjustifiable manner, so 
that the Chief Justice before whom the case was heard (when 
April having enlisted the sympathy of some white people 
was enabled to make an appeal) characterized Prinsloo’s 
conduct as brutal in the extreme and a flagrant abuse of 
power perpetrated with the aim of establishing slavery. 
Judgment was given against Prinsloo with all costs. Within 
a few days of this decision being arrived at the President 
addressing a meeting of burghers publicly announced that the 
Government had reimbursed Prinsloo, adding, ‘Notwithstand- 
ing the judgment of tire High Court, we consider Prinsloo 
to have been right.’ 

Actions of this kind have a distinct and very evil influence 
upon the supply of native labour. No attempt is made to 
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supply the industry with natives, or to protect the natives 
whilst on their way to and from the mines. The posjion 
became so bad that the Chamber of Mines instituted a depart- 
ment with a highly-paid official at its head to organize suiiply. 
It would inadequately describe the position to say that the 
Government have rendered the Chamber of Mines no assist- 
ance. Indeed, it appears as though the officials in the country 
had of set purpose hindered in every way possible tUe work 
so necessary to the working of the industry on profitable 
lines. Agencies were established in all the neighbouring 
territories. Some of the tribes declined to work in the 
Transvaal on account of the risks of highway-robbery and 
personal violence which they ran en route. In one case an 
effort was made by certain mine-owners to meet the difficulty 
by importing a whole tribe — men, women, and children — ^from 
Basutoland and locating them upon an adjacent farm. There 
is however a law known as the Plakkerswet, or Squatters’ 
Law, which, framed with that peculiar cunning for which the 
Transvaal Government have achieved a reputation, has the 
appearance of aiming at the improvement of the native labour 
supply whilst in effect it docs Ae opposite. It provides that 
not more than five families may reside upon one farm, the 
‘family’ being an adult male with or without women and 
children. Ostensibly the law purports to prevent the squatting 
together of natives in large numbers and in idleness. As a 
matter of fact however the law is not applied in the cases of 
Boer farmers. From the President downwards the Boers 
own farms on which hundreds of families are allowed to 
remain, paying their hut-taxes and contributing largely to the 
prosperity of the land-owner. In the case of the Uitlander 
however there seems to be a principle at stake, as the mine- 
owners above referred to found to their cost. No sooner had 
they located their tribe and provided them with all the con- 
ditions necessary to comfort than an official came down to 
them, Plakkerswet in hand, and removed all except the five 
allowed by law and distributed them among his friends and 
relations. The experiment has not been repeated. 

Early in 1894 the Chamber of Mines received assurances 
from the Government that if they would prepare a Pass Law 
which would include provisions for the protection of natives, 
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for the regulation of their relations with employers, and for 
theiijright to travel within the country, the Government would 
give their support to the measure and would endeavour to 
have it adopted by the Volksraad. The Commissioner for 
Native Affairs, General Joubert, admitted his inability to deal 
with so complex an affair, and gratefully accepted the aid of 
the Chamber. Such a concession on the part of the Govern- 
ment wgs regarded as highly satisfactory; the law was 
prepared, everything was explained and agreed to, the 
support of the Government was promised to the draft law, 
and it was anticipated that it would come into force during 
the Session of 1894. Such was not the case. It remained 
pigeon-holed throughout 1894 and 1895, and in the last days 
of the latter Session the law was passed; but an important 
omission occurred. The Government forgot to create the 
department to carry out the law, so that by the end of 1895 
the men were no nearer having a workable law than ever. 
But reforms when introduced by the Transvaal Government, 
are not usually without an object, although not necessarily 
the declared one. An oppoi tunity was here presented to the 
President to recognize past services, and he appointed to an 
office which required the highest intelligence, experience, 
character and zeal an individual who had been implicated in 
two disgraceful charges and who, having failed to cleai" himself 
had been dismissed his office by the Boer Government not 
two years previously. There was but one explanation forth- 
coming. The individual in question was a political supporter 
of the President and brother of a member of the Executive 
Council. No department has yet been created ; but a chief 
has been appointed at a good salary, and the Pass Law has 
been proclaimed in one district of the Witwatersrand out of 
several ; so that a measure which was designed to effect an 
immense saving in expense and convenience to the mining 
industry was by the appointment of an improper man and the 
neglect to organize a department rendered quite useless, and 
by partial promulgation it was made even detrimental.* 

’ (July, 1S99.) Provision was made for the costs of this department 
by doubling the pass foe. In the early days of Johannesburg as soon 
as it became evident that hospital accommodation was necessary, 
application was made to the Government for a site (which was granted 
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It has been aptly said of the Boers — and the present instance 
illustrates the truth of the remark — that reform withjLhem 
seems to be impossible i because, in the first place, they do 
not know what to do ; in the second place, if they did, they 
have not got the men to do it ; and, in the third place, if they 
had the men, they show no conception of a duty higher than 
that of utilizing every opportunity for personal advantage,* 

oil the hill then outside the town), and for some nionetary^ssfttaiice.' 
A fund was also publicly subscribed and the hospital built. For the 
maintenance of the hospital two plans were adopted : one, the collection 
of funds once a ypar, i.e., Hospital Saturday, a source which had 
yielded steadily between £2,000 and £3,000; two, having in view 
the immense number of native cases which required treatment and 
the extent to which a native is responsible for unsanitary conditions, it 
was proposed to impose upon them a fee of is. per month for their 
passes, the proceeds of this to be devoted entirely to the hospital. 
For several years this continued to yield sufficient for the purpose. The 
Transvaal Government, although accepting the plan proposed by the 
Uitlanders and for a considerable time carrying it out faithfully, did not 
establish the right permanently but adopted the formality of voting the 
proceeds of the pass-fee year by j'ear. There came a year when the 
Raad in its wisdom decided that this source of levcnuc was too pre- 
carious for so worthy an object as the hospital, and they decided to 
vote instead an annual subsidy of £30,000. It was then known that 
the fees of the past year had amounted to over £40,000 and there 
was every prospect of steady annual increase. This explains why 
a seemingly generous subsidy by the Government does not meet 
with that hearty recognition to which it is apparently entitled, When 
a Pass Department was proposed, the Government inquired how 
it was suggested to maintain it. The Chamber of Mines proposed 
to raise the pass fee from is. to as. per month, the extra shilling 
to be devoted entirely to the administration of the Pass Law. With 
the experience of the hospital shilling in mind particular care was 
taken to have the agreement minuted and confirmed in writing. 
Nevertheless, it transpired in the evidence given at the Industrial 
Commission that the department was being run at a cost of slightly 
over £12,000 a year, whilst the proceeds of the shilling reached the 
respectable total of £130,000 a year. The Government, therefore, 
by a bleach of agreement, make £138,000 a year out of the 
pass fund, and £120,000 a year out of the hospital fund; and tlie 
mining industry suffers in the meantime through maladministration 
in the department, and are doubly taxed in the sense that the 
companies have been obliged to establish and maintain at their own 
cost other hospitals all along the reef. It is not suggested that the 
companies should not provide hospitals, the point is that having 
established a fund, which although nominally paid by the natives reMty 
has to be made up to them in wages, they were entitled to the benefit 
of that fund. 

* The story is told of two up-country Boers who applied to the 
President for appointments, and received the reply, ‘What can I do 
for you ? All the important offices are filled, and you are not educated 
enough to be clerks I' 
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To the uninitiated it may well be a puzzle that President 
Krugir should encourage a system aiming so directly at the 
strangling of an industry which is the mainstay of the country ; 
but in order to appreciate his motives it is necessary to see 
things from his point of view. He and his party are not 
desirous of cheapening the cost of production. Pie does not 
aim at enabling the ever-increasing alien population to work 
lower-grade mines, and so double or treble the number of 
immigrants, even though it should profit the revenue of the 
country. A proposal was once made to proclaim as a public 
field the town lands of Pretoria — ^that is to say, to enable the 
public to prospect, and if results warranted, to open up mines 
on the lands — some thousands of acres in extent — surrounding 
the town. The President attended the debate in the Second 
Raad and violently opposed the measure. The appeal at the 
end of his address is perhaps as instructive as anything Mr. 
Kruger has said. ‘ Stop and think what you are doing,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ before you throw fresh fields open. Look at 
Johannesburg. See what a trouble and expense it is to us. 
We have enough gold and enough gold-seekers in the country 
already. For all you know there may be another Witwaters- 
rand at your very feet’ 

In January, 1891, the average wage for native labourers 
was £2 2s. per head per month. In 1893 it had risen to 
£2 i8s. lod., in 1895 to £3 3s. 6d. In other South African 
States wages rule from 15 s. to 30s. per month, and the failure 
to facilitate the introduction of natives from outside and to 
protect them is largely responsible for the high figures paid on 
the Rand. Unquestionably the ill-will of the Boer Govern- 
ment is to blame for the consistent neglect of this growing 
need of the mines. If decent protection and facilities were 
given, the wage could be reduced to 1 55. per month. The 
Government has it in its power to give the mines labour at 
this price, but, as a matter of fact, there is no desire to see 
the lower-grade mines working. A reduction of a month 
— ^that is, to £2 3s. 6d. — would mean an annual saving of 
;£‘6so,ooo, and the main reason why nothing has been done to 
obtain this reduction is that President Kruger holds that the 
gold fields are already big enough and that their further 
extension would be a calamity. 
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Early in 1895 considerable suspicion and uneasiness were 
aroused by indications of the growth of the German f olicy. 
The commercial section of the community was disturbed by 
reports of secret arrangements favouring German importers. 
Facilities were given, and ' through rates ’ quoted from Ham- 
burg to Johannesburg at a reduction which appeared to be 
greater than any economies in sea transport, coupled with the 
complete elimination of agency charges, would warrant. The 
formal opening of the Delagoa Bay Railway by the President 
furnished him with an opportunity to express with significant 
emphasis his friendliness for all tilings German. At a banquet 
given in honour of the German Emperor’s birthday, January 
27i 189s, the President, after eulogizing the old Emperor 
William, the present Emperor, and the loyalty of the Germans 
in the Transvaal, continued : 


The latter I experienced once again at the time of the Kaffir War. 
One day three or four Germans came to me and said : ‘ We arc indeed 
not naturalized, and are still subjects of our Emperor in Germany, but 
we enjoy the advantages of this country, and are ready to defend it m 
accordance with its laws. If your Excclloncy requires our services, wo 
arc willing to march out.' And they marcheo. That is the spirit which 
I admire. They were under the laws, they worked under the laws, 
they obeyed the laws, and they fell in war under the laws. All my 
subjects are not so minded. The English, for instance, although they 
behaye themselves properly and are loyal to the State, silways fall back 
upon England when it suits their purpose. Therefore I shall ever 
promote flie inloresls of Germany, though it be but with -the resources 
of a child, such as my land is considered. This child is now being 
trodden upon by one great Power, and the natural consequence is that 
it seeks proleciion from another. The time has come to knit lies of the 
closest friendship between Germany and ihc South African Republic — 
ties such as are natural between father and child. 

The very considerable increase in the number of Germans, 
and the positive statement that a great many men of military 
training were coming out for service in the Transvaal, that 
officers were being employed to work up the artillery and to 
design forts, all tended to increase the feeling of intense dis- 
satisfaction and uneasiness which culminated in the outbreak 
at the close of the year. Dr, Leyds, it was well known, went 
on a political mission to Lisbon and to Berlin, and it was 
stated that large sums had been withdrawn from the Treasury 
and charged to the secret service fund, the handling of which 
was entrusted to this gentleman. Dr. Leyds’ personal 
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popularity, never very great, was at the lowest possible ebb. 
He w3fe regarded as the incarnation of Hollanderism — the 
‘head and front’ of that detested influence. It was not 
credited to him in the Transvaal, as it has been elsewhere, 
that he designed or prompted the policy against the Uitlanders. 
There it is fully appreciated that there is but one man in it, 
and that man President Kruger. Dr. Leyds and others may 
be and^ arte clever and willing tools. They may lend acidity 
or offensiveness to a hostile despatch, they may add a twist 
or two to a tortuous policy, but the policy is President Kruger’s 
own, the methods are his own, all but the minor details. 
Much as the Hollander-German clique may profit by their 
alliance with Mr. Kruger, it is not to be believed that he is 
deceived. He regards them as handy instruments and ready 
agents. If they profit by the association, they do so at the 
expense of the accursed Uitlander j but there is no intention 
on Mr. Kruger’s part to allow Germany or Holland to secure 
a permanent hold over the Republic, any more than he would 
allow England to increase hers. He has played off one against 
another with consummate skill. 

Early in his official career Dr. Leyds was guilty of an 
indiscretion such as few would have suspected him of. 
Shortly after his appointment as Attorney-General he wrote 
to a friend in Holland, giving his opinion of the Members 
of the Executive. His judgment was sound ; except of one 
man. Unfortunately for Dr. Leyds, he quarrelled with his 
correspondent; and the letter was of such a nature that, 
when published, it made extremely unpleasant reading. 
Generals Joubert and Smit, who had been described with 
admirable truth and candour, were so enraged that they 
demanded the instant dismissal of the ‘conceited young 
popinjay’ who had dared to criticise his masters. The 
President, however, who had been described as an ignorant, 
narrow-minded, pig-headed, and irascible old Boer whom — 
with the others thrown in — the writer could play with and 
twist round his finger as he chose, was not disturbed by the 
criticism. In reply to appeals for forgiveness on the score 
of youth, and in spite of the opposition of his colleagues. 
President Kruger agreed to retain Dr. Leyds in office, 
remarking that he was a capable young fellow and would 
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know better in course of time, and explaining to him person- 
ally that he would keep him there just as long as it^ suited 
his (the President’s) convenience. The association has lasted 
for ten years, so it is to be presumed that Dr. Leyds has 
changed his opinion of President Kruger, and frankly realized 
his position. 

During the early part of 1896, when the question of the 
release on bail of the reform prisoners seemed to he qf some 
moment, a well-known Pretoria man, friendly to the Govern- 
ment, called upon President Kruger and urged the advisability 
of allowing the prisoners out on bail, and with considerable 
lack of tact explained that it was well known that the 
President’s humane nature inclined him to be lenient, but 
that the malign influence of others was believed to be 
swaying him in this matter. The old President jumped up 
in a huff and said, ‘ Ja, ja, ja ! You always say it is somebody 
else ! First, it was Jorissen who did everything ; then it was 
Nellmapius ; and then it was Leyds. Well, Jorissen is done 
for; Nellmapius is dead; Leyds is in Europe — who is it 
now?’ 

The President’s opinion of himself may be commended as 
food for reflection to those who think they know everything 
about the inner workings of the Transvaal. 

Dr. Leyds’ reputation, unfavourable as it had been, was 
not improved by the Selati Railway exposure. Rightly or 
wrongly, in this matter, as in the jobs of the Netherlands 
Railway and several others of considerable magnitude, he has 
been held responsible in the public mind for the financial loss 
which the Republic sustained. When he left, ostensibly on 
a recruiting trip, few — very few — ^believed that the illness was 
a physical one. It is alleged that a gentleman on President 
Faure’s staff, on hearing that Dr. Leyds had gone to Berlin 
to consult a physician, inquired what the ailment was ? ‘ Mai 
de gorge,’ was the reply. ‘Ah,’ said the officer, ‘ mal de gorge 
— diplomatique.’ And that was the opinion in the Transvaal, 
albeit differently expressed. 

It is impossible within the limits of this volume nor is it at 
all necessary to review all the measures which have been 
passed by the Volksraad and pressed by the Government 
unnecessarily burdening the Uitlanders and unjustifiably 
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assailing their rights; such for instance as the Election 
Law, Jfhich made it a crime to form Committees or do any 
of those things which are regarded everywhere as part of the 
legitimate business of elections — ^thus leaving Mr. Kruger the 
sole master of electioneering machinery, namely, the Govern- 
ment officials. The Public Meetings Act was another 
monstrous infringement of rights. By it a policeman has 
the righfc to disperse any gathering of more than seven 
persons, if in his opinion it be desirable. Imagine it ! 
Liberty of Speech against the Discretion of a Transvaal 
policeman ! But the list would be long, and the tale 
monotonous. And as long and equally monotonous would 
be the list of the measures proposed or threatened, but 
fortunately not carried. However, the review of the period 
prior to 1896, and the statement of the causes leading to the 
outbreak, may fitly be brought to a close by the recital of 
some of the measures under both the above headings which 
grace the records of the Session of 1895. 

As is well known, the Grondwet (the written constitution 
of the country) prescribes certain formalities for the intro- 
duction of new laws. In order to evade the law, and so avoid 
hostile criticism of proposed measures, in order, in fact, to 
prevent the public and even the Volksraad members from 
knowing and studying or explaining and digesting the 
intended legislation, it has become the practice of the 
Government to propose and rush through the most radical 
and important enactments in the form of amendments or 
explanations of existing laws. Prior to 1895 the Transfer 
Law imposed a tax of 4 per cent, upon the purchase-price of 
fixed property ; and in the case of sales for shares a valuation 
of the property was made by the Government district officials, 
and transfer duty was paid on the amount of the valuation. 
This was universally done in the case of claims, which must 
of necessity in most instances be transferred several times 
before they bedome registered in the name of the company 
eventually working them. It was admitted that to pay 4 per 
cent, of full value on every transfer, or to pay 4 per cent, on 
the nominal value of ground on which years of work would 
have to be done and large sums of money expended before 
shareholders could reap one pennyworth of profit would bo 
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iniquitous. In 1895, however, the Raad thought otherwise, 
and amended the law by the insei'tion of the words ‘rn cash 
or shares ’ after the words ‘ purchase-price.’ The result is, 
that owners who have acquired claims at great cost, who have 
paid licenses continuously on their claims, and who have paid 
full transfer duty on each nominal change of ownership, 
necessary to consolidation into workable blocks or groups, 
are now required to pay again in cash 4 per cent, oa tlje total 
capital allotted in respect of these claims in the company 
formed to work them. Members of the Raad, in supporting 
this measure, did not hesitate to argue that it was a good law, 
because the burghers did not sell their farms for shares, but 
for cash, and it was right to tax those people who deal in 
shares. 

The sense of insecurity which obtains during the Sessions 
of the Raad is due scarcely less to the threats which are not 
fulfilled and attempts which do not succeed, than to what is 
actually compassed. A direct tax on gold has more than once 
been threatened ; concessions for cyanide, jam, bread, biscuits, 
and woollen fabrics were all attempted. The revival of an 
obsolete provision by which the Government can claim a 
royalty on the gold fi'om ‘mynpachts,* or mining leases, has 
been promised, and it is almost as much expected as it is 
dreaded. 

With a monotony which is wearying, but which does not 
diminish the unfortunate Uitlanders’ interest in the subject, 
the burden of every measure falls on the alien. One more 
instance will suffice. It illustrates the Hollander-Boer genius 
for fulfilling the letter and breaking the spirit of a covenant. 
It was notified that Government were about to inti-oduce a 
war tax, and that this tax was to be one of £20 per farm, to 
be levied in event of war if in the opinion of the Government 
it should be necessary. Much surprise was felt that anything 
so unfavourable to the Boers as .a tax on farms should be 
proposed. When the measure came on for discussion it was 
found to contain provisions exempting the owner who per- 
sonally resided on his farm, and especially and definitely 
taxing those farms which are owned by companies, associa- 
tions, corporations, or partnerships. The Boer, it is well 
known, takes no shares in companies, joins no associations. 
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and has partnership with no one. This law was shelved in 
189s, But has since been passed.* It is of a piece with the 
rest. Having sold his farm to the Uitlander, the Boer now 
proceeds to plunder him : and ‘ plunder ’ is not too strong a 
word when it is realized that the lax falls, not on the really 
valuable farms of the high veld, which are nearly all owned 
by individuals, and are all occupied, but on the undeveloped 
outlying ftirms, the rentable value of which would not on the 
average suffice to pay the tax I Indeed, one very large land- 
owner stated to the Government at the time, that if this law 
were passed and put in force, they might take all his rentals 
good and bad in lieu of the tax, as it would pay him better I 

These were matters which more immediately concerned 
persons of certain means. There is another matter, however, 
which very directly concerned every individual who had any 
intention of remaining in the country ; that is, the matter of 
education. A dead set had always been made by the Trans- 
vaal Government against any encouragement of liberal educa- 
tion which would involve the use or even recognition of the 
English language. Indeed, some of the legislators have been 
known to express the opinion that education was not by any 
means desirable, as it taught the rising generation to look 
with contempt on the hardy Voortrekkers ; and an interesting 
debate is on record, in which members pointedly opposed the 
granting of facilities for the education of their own women- 
kind, on the ground that presently the women would be found 
reading books and newspapers instead of doing their work, 
and would soon get to know more than their fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers, and would, as a consequence, quickly 
get out of hand. It did not seem to occur to these worthy 
gentlemen that the proper course would be to educate the 
men. But it would not be fair to take this view as the 
representative one. On the point of the English language, 
however, and the refusal to give any facilities for the educa- 
tion of Uitlander children, the Boer legislature is practically 
unanimous. The , appalling consequences of allowing the 
young population to grow up in absolute ignorance were 
•ealized by the people of Johannesburg, and efforts were 

' (July, 1899,) The law has been declared by the law officers of the 
Crown to bo a breach of the London Convention. 
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constantly made to induce the Government to recognize the 
evil that was growing in the State. The efforts ^v!^re so 
entirely unsuccessful that the Uitlanders found in this as in 
other cases that nothing would be clone unless they did it 
for themselves. A fund was opened, to which veiy liberal 
donations were made. The services of a Director-General 
were secured, and an Educational Council was elected. A 
comprehensive scheme of education — in the first pl^ce for the 
Rand district, but intended to be extended ultimately 'for the 
benefit of the whole of the Uitlander population in the Trans- 
vaal — was devised, and it was calculated that in the course of 
a few years a fund of close upon half a million of money 
would be required, and would be raised, in order to place 
educational facilities within the reach of the people. Need- 
less to say, this did not at all square with the policy of the 
Transvaal Government, and the scheme was looked upon 
with the utmost disfavour. In order to defeat it, the Super- 
intendent-General of Education, Dr. Mansvelt, a Hollander, 
who for six years had degraded his high office to the level of 
a political engine, felt himself called upon to do something — 
something to trail the red herring across the too hot scent ; 
and he intimated that more liberal measures woqld be intro- 
duced during the Session of 1895, and in his report proposed 
certain amendments to the existing law, which would (in 
appearance, but, alas I not in fact) improve the condition of 
the Uitlander. The following letter appearing in the London 
Times, on October 3, 1896, although dealing with a period 
some months later than that under review, explains the 
position with authority and clearness — a position which has 
not been materially altered, except for the worse, during 
Dr. Mansvelt’s regime. It will be noted that the last-named 
gentleman coupled with his ‘ liberal ’ provisions the sugges- 
tion that all schools, except those of the State, should be 
suppressed. Such a suggestion reveals very clearly the 
aim of this ‘ Reform ’ measure. 

Sir, 

I trust you will allow me a little space with a view to enable 
me to correct, by the application of a little wholesome fact, the erro- 
neous impression which has been created in England with reference to 
the education of Uitlanders in the Transvaal tw recent crude and 
ill-considered expressions of opinion, notably hv Mr, Reginald Statham 
and Mr. Chamberlain. 
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Mr. , in a letter addressed to one ol your contemporaries, in- 

formedjhe British public that in view of a liberal Government grant of 
£4 pef head per annum, the Transvaal Uitlander had nothing to 
complain of in respect to education. As Mr. claims to be com- 

pletely informed on Transvaal politics, he can only have been guilty of 
a deliberate, if not malicious suppressto ven when he omitted to say 
that, like most of the legislation of this' country, which has for its 
ostensible object the amdioration of the condition of the Uitlander, 
tills measure, which looks like munificence at first sight, has been 
rendered practically inoperative by the conditions which hedge it 
round. Take, for example, a school of 100 children. Strike out ten as 
being -under age, ten as having been too short a time at school, twenty 
as suspected of being of Dutch parentage. Out of the sixty that 
remain suppose fifty satisfy the inspector in the Dutch language and 
history, and you have as your allowance for the year £200 — a sum 
which is insufficient to pay the Dutch teacher employed to bring the 
children up to the required standard in that language. It is small 
wonder, then, that most teachers piefer to dispense with this Will-o’- 
the-wisp grant altogether, seeing that the efforts of some to earn it have 
resulted in pecuniary loss. The actual sum expended on Uitlander 
schools last year amounted to £650, or is. lod. a head out of a total 
expenditure for education of £63,000, the expenditure per Dutch child 
amounting to £8 6s. id. 

Mr. Chamberlain considers the new educational law for Johannes- 
burg as a subject for gratulation. I should have thought that his 
recent dealings with Pretoria would have suggested to him as a states- 
man that felicitations upon the passing of a vague and absolutely 
undefined measure might possibly be a little too premature. A Volks- 
raad, which only rejected the forcible closing of private schools by a 
majority of two votes, is hardly likely to give the Executive carte blanche 
to deal with Uitlander education ■without some understanding, tacit or 
declared, as to how this power is to be wielded. Be that as it may, 
nearly two months have elapsed since the passing of a measure wliich 
was to come into operation at once, and nothing has been done. In 
the meantime, we can learn from the inspired press and other sources 
that English schools which desire aid under the new law must be 
prepared to give instniction-in Standard V. and upwards, and entirely 
m the Dutch language. So far, the Superintendent of Education, 
whether acting under instructions or on his own initiative, has been 
absolutely immovable on this pomt, and the much -vaunted law 
promises to bo as much a dead letter as the is. lod. grant. The Jolian- 
nesburg Council of Education has exerted its influence to secure such 
an interpretation of the new law as would lead to the establishment of 
schools whore Dutch and English children might sit side by side, and 
so work towards esLablisliing a bond of sympathy and the eventual 
blending of the races. The Pretoria authorities however refuse to 
enlerlmn the idea of meeting the Uitlander in a conciliatory spirit on 
anything like equal terms, but will only treat with us on the footing of 
master and servant. A curious and almost inexplicable feature of the 
situation is the fact that hundreds of Boers are clamouring for the 
better instruction of their childi'cn in English, but which is steadfastly 
refused them. 

I might enlarge on what I have written, and point out the injustice 
and tho gross system of exlorlion practised by the Government in 
making jMannosburg pay soiuolhing like £7 per head for the educa- 
tion orDutch children, whilst it has to pay from £s to £15 per annum 

I 
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for the education of each child of its own, incanwliilo leavinf* huiulreds 
growing up in the blackest ignorance and ciiinc. Any conment 
would, however, lay mo open to the charge of bias and pm Uaiinship, 
and I therefore confine myself (o the biuiplo sl.itement of a few facts, 
which 1 challenge anyone to controvert, leaving the reader to draw his 
own conclusions. 

I am, bii, vonrs, etc., 

John Ruhinson, 

Dtrciioi-Cicm'uil yohanuesbiii'ji 
Ediiciiluviul Council. 

• 

Imagine it I ;^^6so used for the children of those who con- 
tributed nine-tenths of the .^63,000 spent on education ! 

The succession of flagrant jobs, the revelation of abuses 
unsuspected, the point-blank refusal to effect any reasonable 
reforms had filled the Uitlandcrs’ cup perilously full, and 
during the latter half of 1895 the prospect of any change for 
the better, except at the cost of fighting, was generally 
realized to be very poor indeed. 

Trouble came to South Africa with the end of 1895. It 
very nearly came earlier. Mention has been made that the 
Netherlands Railway Company practically dictates the re- 
lations of the Transvaal with the other Stales in South Africa 
by means of its tariffs. The competition between the Capo, 
Natal and Delagoa lines having become very keen, ami the 
Cape service by superior management and easier gradienUs 
having secured the largest share of Hie carrying trade, 
attempts were made to effect a different division of proril.s. 
Negotiations failed to bring the variou.s parties to terms, and 
owing to the policy of' the NeUicrlands Railway Company, 
the Cape Colony and Free Slate, whose interests were 
common, were in spirit very hostile to the Transvaal, and 
bitterly resentful of the policy whereby a foreign corporation 
was aided to profit enormously to the detriment of the sister 
South African States. After all that the Colonial and Free 
State Dutch had done for their Transvaal brethren in days 
of stress and adversity, it wa^ felt to be base ingratitude to 
hinder their trade and tax their products. 

The Cape Colony-Free State line ends at the Vaal 
River. Thence all goods are carried over the Netherlands 
Railway Company’s section to Johannesburg, a distance of 
Eibout fifty miles. In order to handicap the southern line, an 
excessive rate was imposed for carriage on this section. 
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Even at the present time the tariff is 8id. f)ei' ton per mile, 
as agUinst a rate of about 3d. with which the other two lines 
are favoured. Notwithstanding this, however, and the ob- 
structions placed in the way by obnoxious regulations and 
deliberate blocking of the line witli loaded trucks at Vereen- 
iging, and also the blocking of Johannesburg stations by 
non-delivery of goods — measures which resulted sometimes 
in a .delay of months in delivery, and sometimes in the 
destruction or loss of tite goods — the Southern line more 
than held its own. The block was overcome by off-loading 
goods at the Vaal River and transporting them to Johan- 
nesburg by mule and ox waggons. 

Mr. Kruger and his Hollander friends were almost beaten 
when the President played his la.st card. He intimated his 
intention to close the Vaal River drifts against over-sea 
goods, and, by thus preventing the use of waggons, to force 
all traffic on to his railways upon his terms ; and as the 
threat did not bring the Colony and Free State to the 
proper frame of mind, he closed them. This was a flagrant 
breach of the London Convention, and a.s such it was 
reported by the High Commissioner to Mr. Chamberlain, and 
imperial intervention was asked. Mr. Chamberlain replied 
that it was a matter most closely affecting the Colony, and 
he required, before dealing with it, to have the assurance of 
the Colonial Government that, in the event of war resulting, 
the cost of the campaign would be borne, share and share 
alike, by the Imperial and Colonial Governments, and that 
the latter would transport troops over their lines free of 
charge. Such was the indignation in the Colony at the 
treatment accorded it tliat the terms were at once agreed to 
— a truly significant fact when it is realized that the Ministry 
undertaking this responsibility had been put and was main- 
tained in office by the Dutch party, and included in its 
members the best and most pronounced Africander repre- 
sentatives, But Mr. Kruger is not easily ‘cornered,’ His 
unfailing instinct told him that business was meant when he 
received Mr. Chamberlain’s ultimatum to open the drifts. 
The President ‘ climbed down ’ and opened them I He has 
several advantages which otlier leaders of men have not, and 
among them is that of having little or no pride. He will 
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bluster and bluff and bully when occasion seonis to warrant 
it ; but when his judgment warns him thiit he has gon5 as far 
as ho prudently can, he will alter his tactics as promiitly and 
dispassionately as one changes one’s coat to suit the varying 
conditions of the weather. Mr. Kruger climbed down I It 
did not worry him, nor did he take shame that he had failed. 
He climbed down, as he had done before in the StelUilund 
affair, the Banjailand trek, the commandeering incidtnt„and as 
he no doubt wili do in others; for he may bluff hard, but it will 
take a great deal to make him fight. There is one matter 
upon which Mr. Kruger’s judgment is perfect : he can judge 
the ‘ breaking strain ’ to a nicety. He climbs down, but he is 
not beaten ; for as surely as tlie dammed stream will seek its 
outlet, so surely will the old Dutchman pursue his settled 
aim. 

War is war, and always bad ; but sometimes worse ; for 
the cause is still a mighty factor, as those maj' see who 
contrast the probable effects upon the people of South Africa 
of war on the drifts question with the actual results of the 
Jameson raid. 



CHAPTER III, 

THE ORIGIN OF THE MOVEMENT. 

Having failed in their constitutional attempts to secure a 
reasonable voice in the government, or any redress of their 
grievances, there came the time when men’s thoughts 
naturally turned to the last expedient — force. Up to and so 
late as the Volksraad Session of 1895 a constitutional 
agitation for rights had been carried on by the Transvaal 
National Union, -a body representing the unenfranchised 
portion of the population. Of its members but few belonged 
to the class of wealthy mine and land owners : they had .so 
far abstained from taking any part in a political organi- 
zation which was viewed with dislike and suspicion by the 
Government and the great majority of the Roers. It has 
been asserted by a few Progressive members of the Raad 
that many of the Boers were themselves opposed to the 
policy adopted towards the newcomers ; but, whilst this may 
be to some extent true, it is more than questionable whether 
any of the burghers were willing to concede a share in the 
power of government, although it is certain that great 
numbers would not have taken active steps against the 
Uitlanders but for the invasion by a foreign force. Any 
extending of the franchise means to the great majority of 
the Boers a proportionate loss of independence. 

When the matter of the Independence of the Republic 
is discussed it must not be forgotten that independence 
conveys something to the Boers which is radically different 
from what it means to anyone else. Thai the State should 
continue for ever to be independent and prosperous — a true 
republic — would be mockety heaped on injury if the absolute 

II7 
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domination by the Boer party should cease ; and when the 
parrot-like cry of ‘The Independence of the StMe is 
threatened ’ is raised again and again d jtropos of the most 
trivial measures and incidents, this idea is the one that 
prompts it. Instances innumerable could be quoted seem- 
ingly illustrating the Boer legislators’ inability to distinguish 
between simple measures of reform and justice, and measures 
aimed at undermining the State’s stability and independence. 
It is not stupidity I It is that the Boer realizes at least one 
of the inevitable consequences of reform — that the ignorant 
and incapable must go under. Reform is the death-knell of 
his oligarchy, and therefore a danger to the independence of 
the State — as he sees it Until the European people who 
have lately become so deeply concerned in Transvaal affairs 
realize how widely divergent are the two interpretations of 
‘ Independence,’ they will not have begun to understand the 
Trai.svaal Question. 

The National Union did not represent any particular class 
in the Uitlander community. It was formed of men drawn 
from all classes who felt that tlie conditions of life were be- 
coming intolerable, and that something would have to be 
done by the community to bring about reforms which the 
legislature showed no signs of voluntarily introducing. 

When it is said that it consisted of men drawn from all 
classes, the qualification should be made that the richer 
classes, that is to say, the capitalists of the country, were 
very meagrely if at all represented. Many effort.s had been 
made to enlist the sympathies of the capitalists, and to 
draw them into the movement, but the ‘big firms,’ as they 
were styled, for a very long time refused to take any part 
whatever, preferring to abstain entirely rather than associate 
themselves with a definite agitation. They pleaded, and no 
doubt fairly, that in case of failure they with their vested 
interests would be the ones to suffer, while in the event of 
success they would not benefit in a greater degree than the 
individuals who had little or no material stake. One by one 
however they were drawn into the political movement to 
the extent of supplying funds for carrying on the reform 
agitation, or of giving monetary support to those who were 
stimulating and organizing the Progressive party among the 
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Boers. There can be no doubt llial prior to 1895 the 
wealttiier men without exception rcfu.sed to consider the 
possibility of violent measures. It wa.s only when they 
realized that the Boer party were determinedly hostile — 
organizing very large encroachments upon the privileges of 
the Uitlandcrs and designing fresli burdens to be borne by 
them — and when it became clear that the dangers threatening 
as a result of their own supine attitude were worse than any 
disfavour with which they might be viewed on account of 
political action, that they began to take an active part with 
others in the agitation for reform. It was not until the 
Volksraad in the Session of 1895 revealed their real policy * 
and their fixed determination to effect no reform that men 
began to talk of the possibility of revolutionary measures 
becoming necessary. The subject once mooted was fre- 
quently discussed, and once discussed became familiar ; and 
the thing which a few months before had been regarded as 
out of the bounds of possibility came to be looked upon as 
a very probable contingency. The extraordinary boom 
in shares, land, and all kinds of property, which lasted 
throughout the year, no doubt operated against the matur- 
ing of this feeling, but it nevertheless continued to grow. 
The most dissatisfied section of the Raiul was, naturally 
enough, that one which included the South African 
Uitlandcr. These men, born in South Africa, or having 
spent the best years of their lives there, felt extremely 
bitter against the Boer Government, and were moved by 
feelings which were not in any way connected with considera- 
tions of material gain. With them were closely associated 
men of all nationalities who had determined to make their 
homes in the Transvaal, and these formed the class which has 
been disparagingly referred to as ‘ the political element,’ but 
which the experience of cveiy country shows to be the back- 
bone of a nation. They were in fact the men who meant to 
have a hand in the future of South Africa. After them came 
the much larger class whose interest in the reforms was based 
mainly upon the fact that they suffered from the abuses and 
over-taxation of the Government 
For several years a very strong feeling against the capi- 
talists had ruled in Johannesburg. Men who thoroughly 
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knew the Boer had prophesied and continued throuj?hout to 
prophesy that absolutely nothiuif would he tlone to improve 
the conditions, and that the ca])ifali.sls might as well throw in 
their lot with the general public early in llio day as he forced 
to do so later, after spending their thousands in fruitlc.ss 
efforts for reform, and after committing themselves to a 
policy which would be rcgjirdcd as sclfisli, pusillanimous, 
and foolish. The moneyed men no doubt occupied a very 
prominent and powerful position. They were constantly 
besought by the Reform leaders to side with them ; they 
were looked to by the Progressive Parly in the Boer camp to 
aid reform by peaceful measures only, to exercise all their 
influence towards preventing rash or violent measures being 
taken by the more excited party, and to trust to time and 
patience to achieve those results which they were all honestly 
desirous of bringing about; and they were approached, as has 
been stated, by the President and his party when moments oi 
danger arrived, and when it was felt that their influence could 
be used towards the preservation of peace, — as witness the 
Loch incident. 

‘ It is no. crime to be a capitalist,’ said one commentator 
on the late events, and neither is it necessary to attribute to 
this section of the community motivc.s of patriotism to justify 
their association with the Reform movement. It is not 
intended to .suggest lliat the men who did a.ssocialc thcin« 
selves eventually with it were not moved by any higher con- 
sideration tlian that of protecting their intcrc.sls — in many 
cases a far larger view than tliis was taken ; but it may bo 
asked, — assuming that the capitalists were not moved by 
higher considerations, — What is there in their position which 
should debar them from endeavouring to introduce the 
reforms which would benefit them only equally with every 
other honest man in the community ? 

Most of the wealthy houses in the Transvaal are either off- 
shoots of or have supporting connections with firms in Eng- 
land or on the Continent. Between them and their principals 
much correspondence had taken place on the political situa- 
tion. As far as these houses were concerned, it was impossible 
for them to enter upon any movement without the consent of 
their European associates. For this reason the Reform 
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movement, as it eventually took place, has in some ways 
the apj)earancc of and has very frequently been stigmatized 
as an organization planned and promoted outside the Trans- 
vaal. The fact is that Mr. Alfred Beit, of the firm of 
Wernher, Beit and Co., London, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
managing ditector of the Consolidated Goldfields, may be 
regarded as the chiefs to whom the ultimate decision as to 
whether 4 was necessary from the capitalistic point of view 
to resort to extreme measures was necessarily left. Each of 
these gentlemen controls in person and through his business 
associates many millions of money invested in the Transvaal; 
each of them was, of course, a heavy sufferer under the exist- 
ing conditions affecting the mining industry, and each, as a 
business man, must have been desirous of reform in the 
administration. Mr. Beit acted in concert with Mr. Lionel 
Phillips, of I-I. Eckstein and Co., the Johannesburg represen- 
tatives of Wernher, Beit and Co. Mr. Rhodes was represented 
by his brother. Colonel Francis Rhodes, and Mr. J. H. Ham- 
mond, of the Consolidated Goldfields Company in Johannes- 
burg. Mr. George Farrar, another very large mine-owner, 
who joined a little later than the others, with the gentlemen 
above named, may be considered to have represented the 
capitalist element in the earlier stages of the Reform move- 
ment. The other elements were represented by Mr. Ch.arlcs 
Leonard, the chairman of the National Union, and one or two 
other prominent members of that body. 

It is impossible to say with whom the idea of the movc- 
m^ht, including the arrangement with Dr. Jameson, originated. 
Perhaps it germinated when Dr. Jameson read the life of Clive ! 
Probably it was the result of discussion, and no one man’s 
idea. At any rate arms and ammunition were purchased, and 
arrangements were made by which they should be smuggled 
ivito the country concealed in machinery or gold-mining 
Appliances. During the month of November Messrs. Leonard 
(and Phillips went to Capetown to see Mr, Rhodes, in order 
( to assure themselves finally as to the course which was to be 
pursued. The position of Mr. Rhodes in the matter was 
recognised by tiiem to be a difficult one. Whilst as the 
managing director of the Consolidated Goldfields he had as 
much right as any other man interested in the Transvaal 
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would have to concern himself in a movement of this^naturCj 
his right to act in his capacity of managing director of the 
Chartered Company would depend entirely on the nature of 
the part which he professed to play; but his position as I'rime 
Minister of the Colony made the already diilicult position 
much more complicated. Rcaliaing this, Messrs. Lconai‘d 
and Phillips acting on behalf of the others determined to 
have a perfectly clear understanding and to ascertain from 
Mr. Rhodes definitely what were his objects in associating 
himself with the movement. The matter was discussed at 
Mr.' Rhodes’ house, and the report given by the two deputies 
to their colleagues on their return was that Mr. Rhodes 
frankly admitted that he had two objects in view : one was 
to obtain an amelioration of the conditions such as he was 
entitled to claim as representing an enormous amount of 
capital invested in the Transvaal ; the other object is best 
described by Mr. Leonard. ‘ We read to him,’ said that 
gentleman when reporting to his comrades the result of his 
visit, ‘ the draft of our declaration of rights. He was leaning 
against the mantelpiece smoking a cigarette, and when it 
came to that part of the document in which we refer to Free 
Trade in South African products he turned round .suddenly 
and said: "That is what I want. That is all I ask of you. 
The rest will come in time. We mu.st have a beginning, and 
that will be the beginning. If you people get your righl.s 
the Customs Union, Railway Convention, and other things will 
all come in time.” He then added that we must take our own 
time about this movement, and that he would keep Jameson 
on the frontier as long as it was necessary as a moral suppoyt, 
and also to come to our assistance should wc get ourselyes 
into a tight place. We asked him how he hoped to recoup 
himself for his share of the expense in keeping Jamcsoil^’s 
force on the border, which should be borne by us jointly. He 
said that seeing the extent of his interests in the country, he 
would be amply repaid by the improvement in the conditions\ 
which it was intended to effect.’ 

It has since been suggested that the object of the movement 
was to ' steal the country ’ and to annex it to Rhodesia, in 
order to rehabilitate the Chartered Company. The suggestion 
is too ludicrous for serious discussion. Lt must be obvious ta 
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anyone that the persons most concerned in the movement, 
and vvhbse interests lay in the Rand, would be the very last 
to consent to any such scheme. There appears to be no con- 
ceivable basis upon which such an arrangement could have 
been entered into, and it is quite clear that no sensible busi- 
ness nian having interests in a rich country in a comparatively 
advanced state of development would consent to share that 
certainty yith a new country such as Rhodesia, the value of 
which, however promising, has still to be proved. Notwith- 
standing the ludicrous nature of the charge, it is quite certain 
that the Boers have a deep-rooted conviction of its truth. 

The arrangements with Dr. Jameson were made with him in 
person. During the month of September he visited Johan- 
nesburg, and it was then agreed that he should maintain 
a force of some 1,500 mounted men fully equipped, a number 
of Maxims, and some field artillery ; that he was, in addition 
to this, to have with him 1,500 spare rifles and a quantity 
of spare ammunition; and that about 5,000 rifles, three 
Maxim guns, and 1,000,000 rounds of ammunition were to be 
smuggled into Johannesburg. It was calculated that in the 
town itself there would be, perhaps, 1,000 rifles privately 
owned. Thus, in the event of a junction of forces being 
effected, Johannesburg would be able to command about 
9,000 armed men, with a fair equipment of machine-guns 
and cannon. Nor was this all, for on the original plan it was 
intended to seize the fort and magazines at Pretoria. And 
circumstances favoured the plans of the Johannesburg men. 
The surrounding wall of the fort, a mere barrack, had been 
removed on one side in order to effect some additions ; there 
were only about roo men stationed there, and all except 
half a dozen could be counted on as being asleep after 9 p.m. 
There never was a simpler sensational task in the world than 
that of seizing the Pretoria fort — fifty men could have done 
it. But there was more to be done than the mere taking. In 
the fort there were known to be some 1 0,000 rifles, ten or 
twelve field-pieces, and 12,000,000 rounds of small-arm 
ammunition ; and it was designed to seize the fort and the 
railway on the night of the outbreak and, by means of one 
or two trains, to carry off as much of the material as possible 
and destroy the rest. 
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Association with Dr. Jamason as the leader of an invading 
force is the one portion of their programme which the keform 
leaders find it extremely dilTicult to justify. As long as 
the movement was confined to the Uill.indors resident in the 
Transvaal the sympathy of South Africa and indeed of the 
world was with them. It was the alliance with tlie foreign 
invader which forfeited that sympathy. That the eventual 
intention of the Reformers was only to call upon Dr. Jameson 
in case they found themselves attacked by and unable to 
cope with the Boers is a fact, but it is only fair to Dr. 
Jameson to note that this was a modification of the original 
arrangement by which both forces were to act simultaneously 
and in concert, — when the signal should be given from 
Johannesburg. 

On the occasion of Dr. Jameson’s second visit to Johannes- 
burg, towards the end of November, the following letter of 
invitation was written and handed to him : 


To Dr. fameton, 

JOlIANNISSnURO,* 

Dear Sir, 

The position of matters in this State has hocoino so critical that 
we are assured that at no dislant period there will lie a conflict 
between the Government and the Uillander popul.ilion. It is sc.ircely 
necessary for us to rcc.apitul.atc what is now matter of histoiy; siiffico 
it to say that the posilion of thousands of iCnglislunen and others is 
rapidly becoming inlolcrablc. Not salistiod with making the Uillander 
population pay virtually the whole of the revenue of the country while 
denying them representation, the policy of 1 he Government has been 
steadily to encro.ach upon llic liberty of the subject, ami to undeimine 
the security for properly to such an extent as to cause a very deep- 
seated sense of discontent and danger. A foreign corporation of 
Hollanders is to a considerable extent controlling our dosUnies, and 
in conjunction with the Boer leaders endeavouring to cast them in a 
mould which is wholly foreign to the genius of the people. Every 
public act betrays the most positive hostility, not only to everything 
English, but to the neighbouring States. 

Well in short the internal policy of the Government is such as to 
have roused into antagonism to it, not only practically the whole body 
of Uitlanders but a large number of tlic Boors ; while its external policy 
has exasperated the neighbouring States, causing the possibilily ofgrcat 
danger to the peace and independence of this Republic. Pubuc feeling 
is in a condition of smouldering discontent. AH the petitions of the 
people have been refused with a greater or less degree of conlempt ; 
and in the debate on the Franchise petition, signed by nearly 40,000 


• The date of 20th December, 1895, was filled in by Dr. Jameson 
when he decided to start and to publish the letter. 
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people, one member dialloiigccl tlio UilLiiiclcrs to fight fm the rights 
they asked for, and not a single member spoke against liiin. Not to 
go into detaiis, we may say that the Government has oaiied into existence 
ail the elements uecessaiy for lu'incd conflict. The one desire of tlic 
people here is for fair play,tlio maiiitonauce of tiioir independence, and 
tlie preservation of those public liberties without wliich life is nol 
worth living. The Government denies these things, and violates the 
national sense of Englishmen at every turn. 

What we have to consider is. What will bo the condition of things 
here in the event of a conflict ? Thousands of unarmed men, women 
and children of our race will be at the mercy of well-armed Boers, 
while property of enormous value will be in the greatest peril. We 
cannot contemplate the future without the gravest apprehensions. All 
feel that we are justified in taking any steps to prevent the shedding of 
blood, and to insure the protection of our rights. 

It is under these circumstances that we feel constrained to call upon 
you to come to our aid,* should a disturbance arise here. The circum- 
stances are so extreme that wo cannot but believe that you and the men 
under you will not fail to come to the rescue of people who will be so 
situated. We guarantee any expense that may reasonably be incurred 
by you in helping us, and ask you to believe that nothing but the 
sternest necessity has prompted this appeal. 

Chakles Leonard. 

Lionel Phillips. 

Fhvncib Rhodes. 

John Hays Hammond. 

George Farrar. 


The letter was drafted by Mr. Charles Leonard, and 
was signed then by four out of the five signatories, the 
fifth signature being added some weeks later in Cape 
Town. It was not dated, and was to be used only privately 
and in case of necessity for the purpose of excusing Dr. 
Jameson to the directors of the Chartered Company and the 
Imperial authorities in the course which it was intended to 
take. 

Various plans were discussed, and even dates were pro- 
visionally arranged. The first arrangement agreed to was 
that Dr. Jameson should start two days before the intended 

' When this letter was published by Dr. Jameson and cabled to 
the London Times the sense of it was very gravely — but doubtless 
unintentionally — altered by terminating this sentence with the word 
‘aid’ and carrying the remaining words into the next sentence. 

(July, 1899.) At the Westminster inquiry it transpired that on 
December 20 Mr. Rhodes instructed Dr. Harris to wire for a copy 
of the letter. Dr. Jameson forwarded it aftei- filling in that day’s date. 
On December 30, Dr. Harris, again acting on Mr. Rhodes’ instructions, 
telegraphed the letter to the Times, having altered the date to nSlh, and 
prefaced it with the statement that the letter had been ‘sent on 
Saturday (28) to Dr. Jameson, Mafckiiig.' 
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outbreak in Johannesburg. This was agreed to for the lime 
being, but subsequent discussion convinced the leaders that 
there were the gravest objections to such a coinse, and it was 
therefore decided that Dr. Jameson should be notified to 
start from his camp on the same night as the outbreak in 
Johannesburg. The dates of December 28 and January 4 
were in turn provisionally decided upon, but the primary 
condition of these arrangements was that under wo circum- 
stances should Dr. Jameson move without receiving the 
word from the Johannesburg parly. 

With reference to the question of going out to meet Dr. 
Jameson or giving him assistance, the only thing that was 
discussed was that an officers’ patrol should be sent out to 
meet him, to escort him to his camp. There was no doubt 
entertained as to the ability of Dr. Jameson and the force 
which it was believed he would command to come in 
without assistance or the arrangement would never have been 
made. The idea of the association with him wa.s, of course, 
that he should assist the Reformers — not they assist him ; and 
the proposal regarding the officers’ patrol was one to which he 
only consented after scouting the notion of any co-operation. 

During the weeks which followed the conchi.sion of the 
arrangement considerable dissatisfaction was felt at the 
very slow progress made in obtaining arms. The number 
originally agreed to was deemed to be .sufricicnl but no 
more; and when it was first found that it would nut be 
possible to obtain this number but that a few hundreds less 
would have to be accepted, doubts were freely expressed as 
to the wisdom of proceeding until a sufficient supply had 
been obtained. When on two subsequent occasions it was 
again notified that still a few hundred less would have to be 
accepted, some members of the Reform Party were vciy 
emphatic in their objections to proceeding any further until 
they should be satisfied that the undertakings upon the 
strength of which they had entered upon the arrangement 
would be faithfully adhered to. On the occasion of Dr. 
Jameson’s last visit it had been extracted from him that 
instead of 1,500 men he would probably start with from 800 
to 1,000. These discrepancies and alterations caused the 
liveliest dissatisfaction in the minds of those who realized 
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that they were entering upon a very serious undertaking ; 
but altKough the cqui[jmeut scctnccl poor, reliance was always 
placed on the taking of Pretoria Fort. That at any rate 
was a certaint}', and it would settle the whole thing with- 
out a blow ; for Johannesburg would have everything, and 
the Boers would have rifles, but neither ammunition nor field- 
guns. Without doubt the Pretoria arsenal was the key of 
the positiQii, and it is admitted by Boer and alien alike that 
it lay there unguarded, ready to be picked up, and that 
nothing in the world could have saved it — except what did ! 

Oil or about December 19, Messrs. Woolls-Sampson and 
A. Bailey, two Johannesburg men concerned in the movement, 
who had been in communication with Mr. Rhodes and others 
in Cape Town, arrived in Johannesburg, and indicated clearly 
that the question as to which flag was to be raised was either 
deemed to be a relatively unimportant one or one concerning 
which some of the parties had not clearly and honestly 
expressed their intentions. In simple truth, it appeared to 
be the case that Dr. Jameson either thought that the 
Johannesburg reformers were quite indifferent on the subject 
of the flag, or assumed that the provisions for the maintenance 
of the Transvaal flag were merely talk, and that the Union 
Jack would be hoisted at once. Nothing was further from 
the truth. The Reform Party in Johannesburg included men 
to whom the Union Jack is as dear as their own heart’s blood, 
but it also included many others to whom that flag docs not 
appeal — men of other nationalities and other associations 
and other sympathies. It included — perhaps the strongest 
element of all — those men whose sympathies were naturally 
and most strongly all for British rule, which they believed to 
be the best in the world, but whose judgment showed them 
that to proclaim that rule would be to defeat the very 
objects they honestly had in view, and who would have 
regarded the change of flag at the last moment as an un- 
principled deception of those comrades who had been induced 
to co-operate for reform and not for annexation. It had been 
repeatedly and emphatically stated that the object was not to 
deprive the Boer of his independence or the State of its 
autonomy, but to alter the system of government in such a 
way as, first to obtain betterment of the economic conditions 
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which affect everyone, and afterwards to induce a i)olicy more 
in accordance with the general South African senliment— in 
fact to get the Transvaal into line with the other South 
African States, iti the same way for instance as the Free 
State had shown itself disposed to go. It is but poor work 
explaining failure, yet it must surely be permissible that 
something should be said for those who alone have hud no 
hearing yet. And it is in the minds of the Refowners that 
the professions of their ‘ real intentions ’ regarding the flag 
made by Dr. Jameson and Mr. Rhodes might appropi 'ately 
have been made before the raid, instead of afterwards when 
all was over. The regard for definite pledges, which in the 
Reformers was described as merely an excuse for backing 
out, would, if it had been observed by all, have made a 
sickening fiasco impossible. 

No sooner had a doubt been raised on the subject of the 
flag than a trusted emissary was despatched to inquire from 
Mr. Rhodes the meaning of tliis tampering with one of the 
fundamental conditions of the agreement. The messenger 
returned on Christmas morning, and at a largely-attended 
meeting of the ringleaders stated that he had seen Mr. 
Rhodes, and had received from him the assurance that it was 
all right about the flag : no question or doubt had been raised 
on the subject. In leturning to Capetown however in com- 
pany with Dr. Rutherfoord Hanks, he learned from that 
gentleman that it was by no means all right, and gialhered 
that it was assumed that the provision about maintaining the 
Transvaal flag was so mucli talk necessary to secure the 
adhesion of some doubtful people. The annoimcen>ent was 
received with the gravest dissatisfaction. Several of the 
leading men stated emphatically that notliing would induce 
them to take part in the movement unless the original 
arrangement was loyally adhered to. In consequence of 
this it was resolved to despatch Messrs. Charles Leonard 
and F. H. Hamilton to see Mr. Rhodes and to obtain from 
him a definite guarantee that in the event of their availing 
themselves of Dr. Jameson’s help under any conditions the 
latter would abide by the arrangements agreed upon. 

It was then thought that a week would be sufficient lime 
in which to clear up the flag question and complete prepara- 
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tions, It was decided to call a big public meeting for the 
night of Monday, January 6, not with the intention t)f 
holding the meeting, but as a blind to cover tlie simultaneous 
rising in Johannesburg and seizing of the arsenal in Pretorid 
on the night of Saturday, January 4. With this in mind it 
was arranged to publish, in the form of a manifesto, 1 the 
address which Mr. Charles Leonard had prepared for the 
meeting. ^ 

Among the Reformei-s there had always been a considerable 
section who regarded the alliance or arrangement with Dr. 
Jameson as a very doubtful advantage. It was this section 
which strongly and successfully opposed the suggestion that 
he should start before an actual outbreak. The difference of 
opinion was not such as to cause division in the ranks, but 
yet sufficient to keep alive discussion as to how the common 
aim could be achieved without risk of the complications 
which external aid in the initial stages would be sure to 
cause. To this feeling of doubt was added a sen.se of dis- 
trust when Dr. Jameson’s importunity and impatience became 
known ; and when the question of the flag was raised there 
were few, if any, among those concerned in the movement 
who did not feel that the tail was trying to wag the dog. 
The feeling was so sti'ong that many wore prepared to 
abandon the whole scheme and start de novo rather than 
continue an undertaking in which it looked as though they 
were being fooled. Hence the despatch of Messrs. Leonard 
and Hamilton on Christmas Day. 

Confidence in their power to control Dr. Jameson ami 
direct the movement, as they considered they had the right 
and ability to do, had been so shaken in the reformers that 
as soon as Messrs. Leonard and Hamilton had been sent 
they began to discuss a complete change of plans, and 
awaited only the reply from Capetown before taking the 
first steps in the prosecution of the new programme. The 
plan most favoured was that the Importation and distribution 
of arms should be continued as speedily and as secret^ as 
possible, that, instead of an invading force, as many armed 
and trained men as could be obtained should be brought 
in, nominally as mechanics or men seeking employment 011 
' See Appendix I. for the full text of Manifesto. 
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llic mines, that the public meclinfj called for January 6 
should be held and made as large ami domonslrative as 
possible, and a demand made to the Volksraad to grant the 
redress of the grievances com[)laiiH‘d of, and, failing reason- 
able concessions, th.it they should rise in arms and at the 
same lime .sjjpeal to ICngland, as the ]).ir.unount I'owei, or 
to the other South African tlovermnents, to mediate and 
so avert civil war. It was believed, and with muish jeason, 
that the lloers, knowing, .as they then inevitably would, that 
a considerable quantity of arms and ammunition h.xd been 
smuggled in, and knowing also that the sentiment of South 
Africa, including the Free State, was all in favour of con- 
siderable concessions to the Uitlandcrs, would have hesilatctl 
to take the initiative against Johannesburg, and would either 
have yielded to the prei-sare of the general South African 
opinion and have accepted the mediation of the High 
Commissioner, or would have ofiered considerable reforms. 
The Kruger party, it was well known, would proceed to 
any extreme rather than concede anything to the Uit- 
hinders ; but at that Lime the majority of the Jloers were 
opposed to the Kruger [xiJicy of fiivoiiiiiig the lIoll.in(kT.s 
and Germans to the exclusion of all otlier Uitl.inders, and 
this majority would not have coiiseiilecl to ineasuros cal- 
culated to embroil them with the people who had made 
their country prosiierous, and even to imperil the very 
existence of the State, whilst .•in allern.itive course so easy as 
the one presented lay open to them. 

On the cl.ay following the despatch of Messis. Leonard and 
Hamilton to Capetown it was decided to send messeiigeis to 
Dr. Jameson to emphatically jirohibit any movement on 
his part, also to explain to him the position of affairs in 
Johannesburg with reference to the flag, and above all to 
impress upon him the condition of unprepareflncss. Major 
Ileany was sent by train viA Kimberley, and in order to 
facilitate his travelling a telegram was sent to Mr. Rhodes 
in Capetown asking him to arrange for a special train, and 
acquainting him with the purpose of the trip. Captain 
Holden was sent on horseback across country to Pitsani. 
Both gentlemen carried the most definite instructions to 
Dr. Jameson on no account to move. I^olh gentlemen have 
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since stated that they dclivei-e«l llie messages in word and 
in spirit*HbBoUitely as they were given to them in Johannes- 
burg, and that they earned no private messages whatever 
from any individual member of the Committee in any way 
conilicting with the purport of the official message with which 
they were charged. 

On the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday telegrams and 
messages were received from Dr. Jameson, all revealing 
impatience 'and a desire if not an intention to disregard the 
wishes of the Johannesburg people. Replies were sent to 
him and to the Capetown agents protesting against the tone 
adopted, urging him to desist from the endeavour to rush the 
Johannesburg people as they were pushing matters on to the 
best of their ability and hoped for a successful issue without 
recourse to violent measures, and stating emphatically that 
the decision mu.st be left entirely in the hands of Johannes- 
burg as agreed, otherwise there would be certain disaster. 
Besides what would be regarded as the official exprc.ssions 
and messages of the Johannesburg people, several Individual 
members of the party telegraphed to Dr. Jameson informing 
him of the position and adding their personal advice and 
testimony. The probability of achieving success without 
firing a shot was referred to in the sense of a most satisfactory 
prospect. It did not occur to any one among the Johannes- 
burg party that it was this prospect that moved Dr. Jameson 
to start. That idea is oi later birth. 

On Sunday morning, at about ten o’clock, two telegrams 
of importance were received. The first was from Messrs. 
Hamilton and Leonard, to the following effect : ‘ We have 
received perfectly satisfactory assurance from Cecil Rhodes, 
but a misunderstanding undoubtedly exists elsewhere. In 
our opinion, continue preparations, but carefully, and without 
any sort of hurry, as entirely fresh departure will be necessary. 
In view of changed condition Jameson has been advised 
accordingly.’ Portions of this message were in code. It left 
Capetown at 2.20 p.m. on Saturday, the 28th, and was 
received on Sunday at about ten o’clock. The second 
telegram was one from Dr. Jameson to his brother, Mr. S. W, 
Jameson, and had been despatched at about the same time. It 
was in the Bedford-McNeil Code, and wa.s much mutilated — so 
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much so that it was thought to have been [mr[ios<-|y done tii 
the telegraph office in order to obsciiri.' the meaning. One 
expression was clear, howevci, anil that was : ‘ I shall .start 
without fail to-morrow night.’ It concliuled with the words : 
‘Inform Dr. Wolff distant cutting, lie will understand.’ 

The words ‘ distant cutting ' did not occur in any code- 
book. Dr. Jameson .states th.it they were words privately 
agreed upon between him and Dr. Wolff, 'fhe ti^egram was 
shown to Dr. Wolff as soon as he could be fotincf, but he 
declared himself unable to throw any light whatever upon it. 
It was however clear from the message that on Saturilaj’ 
afternoon it had been Dr, Jameson’s intention to disregard 
the wishes of the Committee, and to start on Sunday night, 
and the telegram impressed the recipients more than ever 
with the wisdom of their action in sending the messengers 
to Capetown and to Pitsani to insist upon no further steps 
being taken. It is of little consciiucncc what the ivord.s 
‘ distant cutting ’ really meant, or whether they were, or 
should have been, undcr.stood by any of the parlies. Major 
Hcany and Captain Holden, It wiis known, coiilil not have 
reached Dr. Jameson at the time the message wa.s despatched, 
and therefore no more importance was attached to this than 
to the other impatient telegrams. 

It was assumed that, on receiving the emphatic messages 
sent through Major Heany and Captain 1 lolden. Dr. Jatno.son 
would realize the seriousness ol the position, ami would, in 
fact, abide by the arrangements made with liiin. Nor was 
this all. It was also clear that the telegram ol Mr. Rhodes 
to which it was inferred reference was made in the coneluding 
words of Messrs. Hamilton’s and Leonard’s wire — ‘Jameson 
has been advised accordingly ’ — could not have reacheil Dr, 
Jameson at the time his telegram to his brother was de- 
spatched. It was part of the instructions to Messrs. Hamilton 
and Leonard that any communications which they might 
desire to make to Dr. Jameson should pass through Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes in order to ensure due regard being paid to them. 
There was therefore no doubt in the minds of the Johan- 
nesburg men that during Saturday afternoon — that is to say, 
more than twenty-four hours before he proposed moving — he 
must have received a wire forbidding him to move. 
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The fads here given were sufficient to warrant the belief 
that all that was necessary had been done to prevent any 
movement. Bui more reassuring than all precaiilions was the 
conviction that Dr. Jameson, no matter how much he might 
‘bluff’ in order to force immediate action, would never be 
guilty of so gross a breach of faith as to start in defiance 
of the wishes of the Johannesburg people. Extreme dis- 
satisfaction of course prevailed in the minds of a good many 
when they learned of the efforts made by him to force their 
hands, and this feeling was intensified by the report brought 
in by Dr. Wolff, who had just returned from seeing Dr. 
Jameson at Pitsani. Dr. Wolff had arrived at Pitsani on the 
previous Tuesday, and was then greeted by Dr. Jameson with 
the remark that he had ‘ as nearly as possible started for 
Pretoria last night.’ It was felt that this might appear to 
be a very fine and dashing thing for a party of men well 
armed and trained and able to take care of themselves, but 
that it betrayed great indifference to his pledges, as well as 
to the fate of his associates, who as he knew perfectly well 
had not even the arms to defend themselves from the con- 
sequences of any precipitate action on his part, and who had 
moreover the responsibility for tlic control and protection of 
unarmed Johannesburg. 

The feeling among the Reformers on Sunday, the 39th, was 
one of considerable relief at having found out in time the 
intention of their reckless colleague, and at having taken the 
necessary steps to control him. Secure in the belief that the 
messages from Capetown had duly reached Dr. Jameson, and 
that either Major Heany or Captain Holden had by that time 
also reached him, and that in the future the management of 
their affairs would be left in their own hands, they continued 
during Sunday and Monday, the 2gth and 30th, to arrange 
plans on the basis before indicated, awaiting in the meantime 
further communications from Messrs. Hamilton and Leonai-d. 

In the meanwhile it became generally known in Johan- 
nesburg that some movement was afoot, and suppressed 
excitement and expectancy became everywhere manifest. 
On Saturday, December 28, tlie President returned from his 
annual tour through certain of the outlying districts. On 
his journey he was met by a number of burghers at Bronk- 
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horst Spruit, llu* scone ol llio haltlo iii the War iif^Iii<lopon- 
clence, about twenty miles from I’rotoria. One of the 
burghers, an old Boor named Hans Bolh.i, who was the 
opijoncnt of Mr. W<)olls-vSatn|)son in llu* ‘duel ' al the halllo 
of Zwartkopple.s, in addio-ssing the rro-,iduit, saiil that he had 
hoard that there was some talk of a rising in Jnliamioshing, 
and added that although he h.id many hnllets in him (it i.s 
stated that he still has five!), he could fnul losmdor more 
if it was a (inostion of tackling the Britishers. The I’rosidont 
replied that he had heard of tlie threatened rising, and ilirl not 
believe it : he could not say what was likely to happen, but 
they must remember this — if they wanted to kill a tortoise 
they must wait until he put his head out of the shell. 

In an inteiview with a representative of the preas immedi- 
ately after this tlie Prc-sident said tliat the position was'full 
of gravity and might lead to disagreeable consequences, 
especially to the mining industry and commercial enterpiise 
generally; but he was still confident that conunon-sense would 
prevail in Johanne.sburg, and expressed the convidiun that 
the law-abiding portion of the comnuiiiily, which included 
tlie greater part of the ICnglish and other nationalilu**., would 
support all measures for the pre.serv'ut ion of law and older, 
lie said that his endeavours hitheito to sccunt concessions for 
the Uillandcr ])oinilation had Ix-en frnstiiiled by tin* pnhlie. 
utterances and actions of iriesponsihU* and un.scrnpulons 
agitators who.se nielhods had often a d<‘(rimeiit:il rllrct tut 
the Volksraad and on the burgheis throiip.huni the Reimhlic. 
'rite first commotion created was by the Hag incident stune 
years before (1890), which caused a great shock to coufidence ; 
another sinister incident wius the refusal of a portion of the 
British community to serve their adojited country in tho 
Alalaboch War, when the union of Boer and Briton against 
the common encmj' was nearly brought about. ' If wiser 
counsels unfortunately should not prevail,’ the Pie.sident 
continued, ‘then let the storm arise, and the wind thereof 
will separate the chaff from the grain. The ( loverinnent will 
give every opportunity for free speech and free venlilation 
of grievances, but it is fully prepared to put a stop to any 
movement made for the upselling of law and order.*’ 

On the same day the President was iiUerviowcd by a 
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depulaUon of Americans fiom Johaimcsbuicj. They were 
men of the hii>hcst position and influence in tlie community 
and were earnestly desiious of secuiiiijr lefuiinb, but they 
were impiessed with the idea that peaceful means had not yet 
been exhausted and that the Piesident and hit. Executive 
would listen to leason if they weie convinced that seiious 
consequences would follow the neglect to refoim The 
Presid'^nb received them civilly, as he often does when he 
has a strong hand to play : it is gcneially when his caids aic 
poor that he gives way to the paioxysms of rage and indulges 
in the personal abuse and violent behaviour which have earned 
for him so unenviable a leputation. He listened to all that 
had been advanced by the deputation, and then said that ‘ it 
was no time to talk when danger was at hand. That was the 
time foi action’ The deputation repiescnted to him that 
theie was no dangci at hand unless the Piesident by his own 
act'piecipitated m.itteis and caused the tiouble himselt, that 
matteis weie completely in his hands, and that if he would 
deal with the people in a libeial and statesmanlike way and 
grant the lefuims which weie univeisally acknowledged to be 
nccessaiy theic would not be anywhcie in the woild a more 
law-abiding and loyal oominunity than that of Johaimesbiiig. 
The Piesident answcied merely by the question : ‘ If a crisis 
should occur, on which side slial! I find tlie Americans?’ 
The answer was, ‘On the side of liberty and good govern- 
ment.’ The Piesident leplied, ‘Yon are all alike, tarred with 
the Same biush ; you aie Biitish in youi hcaits’ 

In reply to another deputation, lepicscnting a section of 
the community which was not by any means at one with the 
reformeis, but the leading membeis of which still uiged the 
necessity foi reforms, the President said, ‘ Either you aie with 
me in the last extiemity or you aie with the enemy , choose 
which couise you will adopt. Call a meeting to lepudiate 
the Manifesto in its entiiety, or theie is final luptuie between 
us.’ The gentlemen addiessed declaied emphatically that 
on the Manifesto there could be no letieat. On that 
Johannesburg was absolutely at one. The Piesident replied, 

‘ Then, I shall know how to deal with Johannesbuig,’ and left 
the room. 

The various business associations of Johannesburg and 
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Pretoria approached the President at dilTerent hours in tliesc 
threatening times, and did all that was possible to inddcc him 
to make reasonable concessions. Although numbers of his 
followers and counsellors were strongly in favour of doing 
something to avert the coming stoim, the President himself 
seemed inclined to fight until the last ditch was reached 
rather than concede anytliing. In reply to the Mercantile 
Association he said that he was quite willing to,.givo the 
franchise, but that it would be to those who were really worthy 
of it — those for instance who rallied round the Government 
in this crisis and took no pait in the mischievous agitation 
and clamouring for so-called reforms : all malcontents should 
be excluded. In fact he made it perfectly plain that the 
franchise would be treated as a huge bribery fund ; and he 
himself was introducing the thin end of the wedge in the 
suggestion made to the Association with a view to splitting 
up the Reform Party in Johannesburg. He however added 
that the special duties on food-stuffs would be immediately 
removed pending confirmation by the Volksraad, that equal 
subsidies would be granted to Dutch and linglish .schools 
alike, and that the Netherlands Railway Company would be 
approached with a view to having the tariffs reduced. The 
effect of this was however slightly marred by the concluding 
sentence in which he stated that ' as he had kept hi.s former 
promises, so he would do his be.st to keejj this.’ 

In reply to a second deputation of Ainerican.s, the President 
in a moment of irritation said that it was impossible to grant 
the franchise to the Uitlander — American, British, or other j 
he would lose his power if he did ; the Government would no 
longer be his. A member of the deputation ?aid, ' Surely, if 
we take the oath of allegiance, you will trust us ? ’ The 
President hesitated for a moment, and then said, ‘ This is no 
time to talk about these things ; I can ijromise you notliing. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE REFORM COMMITTEE. 

On Monday morning Mr. S. W. Jameson (a brother of Dr. 
Jameson, who, although suffering acutely from rheumatic 
fever, insisted on taking his share of the work and worry 
during the days that followed) received a telegram addressed 
to Dr. Wolff, in his care. The latter being away on Monday 
Mr. Jameson translated the telegram and showed it at once 
to as many of his comrades as he could find. It was from 
Dr. Jameson, despatched from Pitsani at 9.5 a.m. on Sunday, 
and ran as follows: ‘Meet me as arranged before you left 
on Tuesday night which will enable us to decide which is 
best destination. Make Advocate Leonard speak— make 
cutting to-night without fail.’ 

Every effort was made to find Dr. Wolff, but he — ^in com- 
mon with others — believing that there would be no move for 
a week, was away. This telegram was, to say the least of 
it, disquieting. It showed, so it was thought, that as late 
as Sunday morning Dr. Jameson could not have received 
the countermands by Messrs. Heany and Holden, and it 
indicated that it must have been a near thing stopping him 
before he actually crossed the border. As a matter of fact 
Major Heany reached Di% Jameson at noon on Sunday ; but 
Capt. Holden had arrived the night before. 

Shortly after noon Mr. Abe Bailey received and showed to 
others a telegram purporting to come from ‘ Godolphin,’ Cape- 
town, to the following effect : ‘ The veterinary surgeon says 
the horses are now all right ; he started with them last night ; 
will reach you on Wednesday ; he says he can back himself 
for seven hundred.’ By the light of subsequent events the 
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telegram is easily interpreted, but as Mr. Hailey said he could 
not even guess who 'Godolphin' might be, the mesbage 
remained a puzzle. That it had some reference to Dr. 
Jameson was at once guessed, indeed Mr. Hailey would not 
have shown it to others concerned in the movement did he 
not himself think so. The importance and significance of the 
message entirely depended upon who ‘ Godolphin ’ was, and 
it afterwards transpired tliat the sender was Dr. Risithfrfoord 
Harris, who states that he took the first and safest means of 
conveying the news that Dr. Jameson had actually started in 
spite of all. Mysterious and unintelligible as it was the 
telegram caused the greatest uneasiness among the few who 
saw it, for it seemed to show that an unknown someone in 
Capetown was under the impression that Dr. Jameson had 
started. The Reformers however still rejected the idea that 
he would do anything so mad and preposterous, and above 
all they were convinced that had he started they would not 
be left to gather the fact from the ambiguous phrases of an 
unknown person. 

All doubts however were set at rest when between four 
and half-past four on Monday afternoon Mr, A. L. Lawley 
came hurriedly into the room where several of the leaders 
were met, saying, ‘ It is all up, boys, lie has started iti .spile 
of everything. Read this!’ and at the same lime throwing 
on the table the following lelcgnun frotn Mafeking : ‘ 'J'he 
ct)ntractor has started on the earthworks with seven hundred 
boys ; hopes to reach terminus on Wednesday.’ 

The Reformers realized iJcrfectly well llic full .signific.iiK'o 
of Dr. Jameson’s action; they realizetl that even if hq, suc- 
ceeded in reaching Johannesburg, he, by taking the initiative, 
seriously impaired the justice of the Uitlanders* cau.se — 
indeed, put them hopelessly in the wrong. Apart from the 
moral or political aspects of the question there was the fact 
that, either through mistake or by fatuous impulse, Dr. 
Jameson had plunged them into a crisis for which as he knew 
they were insufficiently provided and prepared, and at the 
same time destroyed the one chance — the one certainty — on 
which they had always counted for arms and ammunition ; 
by starting first he knocked out the foundation of the whole 
scheme — he made the taking of the Pretoria arsenal impossible. 
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I'oi iwfew ininuLcb it was hoped that the chance of taking the 
arsenal still remained ; but while discussion was still proceed- 
ing and several of those present were protesting that the 
news could not be true (among tliem Mr. S. W. Jameson, who 
stoutly maintained that his brother would never stait in 
defiance of his pledges), authentic news of the invasion was 
received from the Government offices ; and this was supple- 
mented °a few minutes later by the information that the 
Government had known it at an early hour m the morning, 
and that Pretoria was then full of armed burghers. The 
position then appeared fairly desperate. 

It is worth noting that even when Dr. Jameson decided to 
start in opposition to the Committee’s wishes it was not 
deemed necessary to treat them with the candour which they 
were entitled to expect from a comrade. It is well known 
that Dr. Jameson never had 700 men, and that he started 
with less than 500, and yet the Reformers were led to under- 
stand from the telegiams above quoted that he was starting 
with 700, and not 800 as last promised. They were at first 
under the impression that the 700 men did not include the 
Bcchuanaland Border Police who weie to join him after 
starting, so that it was still thought that he had over 800 men. 

Before five o’clock mes.sengcrs had been sent out in all 
directions to call together those who had interested them- 
selves in the movement, or as many of them as possible, for 
several prominent men knowing only of the steps taken to 
prevent any movement on the part of Dr. Jameson, weie not 
at hand. As many as possible however gathered together, 
and it was decided to take instant steps to put the town in a 
state of defence. In order that the subsequent actions and 
attitude of the Reform Committee may be properly under- 
stood it is necessary to explain somewhat fully the position 
of affairs on this Monday evening. 

As soon as it was realized that the news was beyond all 
doubt true the bitterest censure was expressed upon Dr, 
Jameson’s action, and it was at first stated by many that 
either Dr. Jameson or Mr. Rhodes or both had deliberately 
and for the furtherance of tlieir personal aims disregarded in 
treacherous and heartless fashion all their agreements. Soon 
however a calmer view was taken, and a consideration of all 
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the circumstanccs-indnced the Reformers to believe that Dr. 
Jameson had started in good faith, but under some misappre- 
hension. They recalled the various reports that had been in 
circulation in the press about conflicts between the Boers and 
Uitlanders at the Simmer and Jack and Jumpers mine.s, the 
reported arrest of Mr. Lionel Phillips and the demand of 
;^8o,ooo bail — rumours which had been treated by those on 
the spot as too ridiculous to gain credence anywl^erCj but 
which they nevertheless thought might have reached Dr. 
Jameson in such guise as to induce him to take the step 
which he had taken. It was assumed that the telegrams 
sent from Johannesburg and Capetown to stop him had not 
reached him, and that Messrs. Heany and Plolden had also 
failed to catch him before he started. Opinions however 
were still divided as to whether he had simply lost patience 
and come in regardless of all consequences, or had been really 
misled and had dashed in to the assistance of Johannesburg. 
The position was at best one of horrible uncertainty, and 
divided as the Committee were in their opinions as to his 
motive they could only give liiin the benefit of the tloubl 
and assume that there was behind his action no personal 
aim and no deliberate disregard of his undertakings. In 
order to realize the perplexity of the position it must be 
understood that only the few who hapijoned to meet on 
Sunday and Monday morning knew of the telcjgrams which 
had passed during the previous twenty-four hours, in:iny did 
not know of them until Pretoria prison gave them time to 
compare notes ; to some they may be news even now. There 
was no time to argue then 1 

Knowing tlie poorness of the equipment of Johannesburg 
and the unpreparedness of the place and its inhabitants the 
more logical and cold-blooded course would have been to 
repudiate Dr. Jameson instantly and to have left him to his 
fate ; but against this was firstly, the fact publicly admitted 
that he had remained on the border by arrangement with the 
leaders in order to help them should the necessity arise ; next 
that if he gave heed to the reports which were being cir- 
culated he might have thought that the necessity had arisen ; 
and finally, that the leaders had taken such steps in tire 
smuggling in of arms and the arming of men as would 
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warrant the Boers, and iiuU'cd anybody else, in associating 
them with Dr. Jameson, so that they might confidently 
expect to be attacked as accomplices before the true facts 
could become known. They realized quite well that they had 
a big responsibility to the unarmed population of Johannes- 
burg, ancl it was with the object of fulfilling that obligation 
that they decided to arm as many men as possible and to 
fortify ai?,d defend the place if attacked, but, in view of the 
impossibility of aggressive measures being successful, to take 
no initiative against the Boers. It would in any case have 
been entirely useless to suggest the repudiation of Dr. 
Jameson at that moment. The Johannesburg people would 
never have listened to such a suggestion, nor could anyone 
have been found to make it. 

In view of the fact that the Reform Committee have been 
charged with the ciime of plunging the country into civil war 
with a miserable equipment of less than 3,000 rifles, it is only 
fair to give some heed to the conditions as they were at the 
time and to consider whether any other course would have 
been practicable, and if practicable, whether it would have 
been in the interests of any considerable section of the coin- 
munity. To the Committee the course to be taken seemed 
perfectly clear. They determined to defend and hold the 
town. They threw off all disguise, got in all the arms they 
possibly could, organized the various military corps, and made 
arrangements for the maintenance of order in the town and 
on the mines. Throughout Monday night all were engaged in 
getting in arras and ammunition and doing all that could be 
done to enable the town to hold its own against possible attack. 

During Monday night the Reform Committee came into 
existence. Those who had so far taken a prominent part 
in the agitation had been for convenience utilizing Colonel 
Rhodes’ office in the Consolidated Goldfields Company’s 
building. Many prominent men came forward voluntarily to 
associate themselves with the movement, and as the numbers 
increased and work had to be apportioned it became evident 
that some organization would be necessary. Those who 
had already taken part in the movement formed themselves 
into a committee, and many other prominent men joined 
immediately. The movement being an entirely public one 
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it was open for anyone to join provirlcd Ire could secure the 
approval of the already elected members. The body stt con- 
stituted was then called the Reform Committee. 

The following is the first notice of the Reform Committee 
as published in the Johanuesbitrg Star ; and it indicates the 
position taken up : 

Notice is hereby given that this Conimillcc adheres to the National 
Union manitebto, and reiterates its desire to maintain the itidfipcndcnce 
of the Republic. The fact that rumours are in course of circulafion to 
the clTect that a force has crossed the Bechuanaland border renders it 
necessary to take active steps for the defence of Johannesburg and the 
preservation of older. The Committee earnestly desires that the 
inhabitants should retrain from taking any action which can be 
considered as an overt act of hostility against the Government. 

Telegrams were sent to the High Commissioner and to the 
Premier of Cape Colony informing tliem that owing to the 
starting of Dr. Jameson with an armed force into the 
Transvaal Johannesburg had been placed in a position of 
cxti-eme peril which they were uttady unprepared to guard 
against, and urging the High Commissioner to proceed im- 
mediately to Johannesburg in order to settle matters and 
prevent a civil war. 

Sub-committees were at once appointed, partly chosen 
from members of the Reform Committee and partly from 
others who had interested themselves in the movement and 
had come forward to take part but had not actually joined the 
controlling body. The matters to be dealt with were : The 
policing of the town ; the control of the natives thrown out 
of employment by the closing of the mines ; the arrangements 
for the defence of the town ; the commissariat for the men 
bearing arras and for others who were flocking into the 
town ; the providing for the women and children who had 
been brought in from the mines and had neither food nor 
shelter. These matters were taken in hand on Tuesday 
morning, and before nightfall some 2,000 men had been 
supplied with arms ; the Maxims had been brought in and 
placed in position on tlie hills surrounding the town ; various 
corps had been formed ; a commencement had been made in 
the throwing-up of earthworks around the town ; and food- 
supplies and such field equipment as could be got together 
had been provided for the men. As regards the town, the 
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Government police having disa[)pearc(l, it was necessary to 
take erfCrgelic steps to prevent actual chaos reigning. Ex- 
Chief Detective Trimble was appointed to organize a police 
force, and the work w.is admirably done. Before nightfall the 
Reform Committee’s police had taken entire charge of the 
town, and from this time until the withdrawal of the Com- 
mittee's police after the laying down of arms, perfect order 
was maintained — indeed, the town has never before or since 
been so efficiently controlled as during this period. 

Numbers of the mines stopped work. In some eases the 
miners remained to protect the companies’ property ; in other 
cases the men came in and volunteered to carry arms in 
defence of the town. One of the most serious difficulties with 
which the Committee had to deal was that of supplying arms. 
There were under 3,000 rifles, and during the few days when 
the excitement was at its highest no less than 20,000 men 
came forward as volunteers and demanded to be armed. 
Not unnaturally a great deal of feeling was roused among 
these men against the Committee on account of their inability 
to arm them. It was believed for a long time that the 
Committee was whdlly responsible for the incursion by Dr. 
Jameson ; that they had precipitated matters without regard 
to the safety of the unarmed population, and had actually 
courted civil war with a paltry equipment of some 3,000 rifles. 
For several days a huge crowd surrounded the Committee’s 
offices clamouring for guns. It is difficult to say what the 
feeling would have been and what would have been done had 
it been known then that there were less than 3,000 rifles 
Not more than a dozen men knew the actual number, and 
they decided to take the responsibility of withholding this 
information, for they realized that panic and riot might ensue 
if it were known, whilst the only hope for a successful issue 
now lay in Johannesburg presenting a bold, confident, and 
united front. 

All the well-known medical men in the town came forward 
at once, and organized and equipped an ambulance corps 
which within the day was in perfect working order. 

Perhaps the most arduous task of all was that of the 
Commissariat Department, who were called upon to supply at 
a few hours’ notice the men bearing arms in various positions 
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outside the town and the various dep 6 ts within the town 
which were organized for the relief of those who had flocked 
in unprovided for. It would have been impossible, except 
in a community where the great majority of men had beeti 
trained by the natm'e of their own business in the habit of 
organization, to cope with the difficulties which here pre- 
sented themselves, and it is impossible to pay too high 
tribute to those who organized the rolief of the wftnen and 
children from the .surrounding districts. Not .less than 2,000 
women and children were housed and fed on Tuesday night ; 
offices were taken possession of in different parts of the town 
and converted into barracks, where sleeping accommodation 
was provided under excellent sanitary conditions ; and 
abundance of food, as good as could be expected at an 
ordinary hotel, was supplied to these people who had come in 
expecting to sleep in the streets. 

In order to carry into effect the scheme of relief above 
referred to it was found necessary to form what was called 
the Relief Committee. A fund was opened to provide this 
Committee with the necessary mcan.s, and members of the 
Reform Committee subscribed upwards of ;^ 8 o,ooo within a 
few minutes of the opening of the lists. 

The native liquor question also called for prompt and 
determined handling. A deputation from the Committee 
called upon the Landdrost, the official head of the Licensing 
Board, and requested the co-operation of the Government in 
dealing with this matter, and an order was obtained from 
him compulsorily closing the canteens until further notice. 
Armed with this the officials appointed by the Committee 
visited the various liquor-houses along the mines and gave 
due notice, with the further warning that if any breach of 
the new regulation took place it would be followed by 
the confiscation of the entire slock of liquor. The measure 
generally had a very salutary effect, but in the lowest quarters 
it was not sufficient. The Committee had realized in the 
very beginning that nothing but the I'emoval of the liquor 
would prevent the Kaffir canteen-keepers from supplying the 
natives with drink, and patrols were accordingly .sent out 
to seize the entire stock in those drinking-hells, to pay 
compensation at value agreed upon, and to destroy the 
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liquoi The step wds no doubt a high-hcindeti one, and 
bofoic ir was taken notice was given to the Govcinmcnt 
olficialb of the intention The Committee weic wained that 
this action could not be aiithoii/ed by Goveinmcnt, as it was 
both high-handed and illegal, but they decided to t<ike the 
lesponsibility upon themselves. It is not too much to say 
that there weie fewei cases of diunkenness oi violence 
repoitcd dming the period of trouble ihan duiing any other 
fortnight in the hif>toiy of the place 

The following proclamation had been issued by the 
Piesidcnt at a veiy late hour on Monday night in Pretoria, 
and was leceived m Johannesburg on Tuesday morning 


PROCL4MAriON BY HiS HONOUR THL STATE PRSblDCNP or THE 
SouiH African Republic 

Whereab it his appealed to the Government of the South African 
Republic that thcie arc lumoius m ciiculalion to the cltect that earnest 
enck ivoiub are being made to eiidaiigei the public bafety of Johannes- 
burg, and whereas the Government is convinced that, m case such 
rtnaoiiii in ty contain anyiiath, iuchondi tvotics can onlyenuiutte from 
a sill ill poi lion ot the inliabilantb, and Ih it the gi catci poi lion of the 
Johaniubbuig inhabit ints aic jicacelul, and aic pi op ucd to suppoit the 
Government in itb cndcavouis to m untun law and Older, 

Now, know you that I, Stephauus Jolimiips Piuliis Kiiigei, State 
Pitbident of the South Afin in Republic, with the advice and coiibent 
of the Evccutivc Council, accoiduiu to Ailicle 913 of its muiuleb, dated 
the 30th of Decoinbei, 1893, do Iiciuby wain tliosc cvil-mlentioned 
pcrboiib (as I do hcicby uigc all such pci sons to do) to iciiiain within 
llie pale of the law, and all such persons not heeding this wauiiiig shall 
do bo on then own usponsibihly , and 1 do tmlhei mike known that 
lile and prnpcily shill be piotcclecl a^iuisL which ittcmpls niiy be 
made, and th it cvci y pc icciul mli ibil ml ot | oh umcbbiu i> of wli.itsoovci 
11 iliou.iUty lit mil lie IS i illcd upon lo •■iippoil me hticm, 'uid to issist 
the ollicials cliugtd (lieu with ,iiul iuitlici be il nude known lint the 
Goveimncut is btill picpucd to like into eonsidt i ilioii all giievaneib 
that niiy be hid beloie it m i piopei mmiiei, md to submit the 
bame to the people ot the land without del ly foi licalment 

'Ihc Goveimnent m Pretoiia weie no doubt pei ftctly well 
dwdie of dll thdl was going on, the Committee ciould not 
possibly obseive any secrecy, nor did it appear de&iiablc, 
since the position taken up and rpainlamed by them to the 
end was that they we-re not responsible for Di Jameson’s 
incuision and were simply prepared to defend the town 
against attack 

Dating the four or five days preceding this the evidences 

I 
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of excitement in Johannesburg had been unmistakable, and 
on Saturday the 28th, the day before Dr. Janicsoif’atarled, 
several prominent officials and two or three members of the 
Volksraad visited Johannesburg from Pretoria and openly 
di.scussed the seriousness of the position. At that lime they 
were strongly of opinion that the Government had brougirt 
the trouble on themselves by their wrong-headed and corrupt 
action. The visitors were men who although officially 
associated with the Government were not at all in sympathy 
with the policy of the Krugerite party, and they were 
sincerely anxious for a peaceful settlement and desirous of 
liberal reforms, but their influence with the Government was 
nil. Unfortunately it has always been the case that intelli- 
gent and upright men associated with the Pretoria Govern- 
ment (and there are some as bright examples as can be found 
in any country) never have, and never will have, any weight 
with the party now dominating the State. Their services are 
not used as they might be, and their counsels are not 
regarded as they should be in times when they would be of 
value; in fact, it would seem that they are only used when 
it appears to Mr. Kruger and his party that they present 
opportunities for playing upon the crcchilily of the Uit- 
landers with whose progressive notions they are known to he 
in sympathy. It is unnecessary to say that these gentlemen 
do not consciously take part in the deception wliich is 
practised, but it is nevertheless a fact that whciiovcr Hie 
Pretoria clique desire to trail the red heiring they do it by 
the employment in seeming good faith of one or other of 
those gentlemen whose character and sympathies entitle them 
to the respect and confidence of the Uitlander. 

On Tuesday Mr. Eugene Marais, the editor of the leading 
Dutch paper Land en Volk, a gentleman who has worked 
consistently and honourably both for his people, the Trans- 
vaal Dutch, and for the cause of pure and enlightened 
government, visited Johannesburg, being convinced that 
there was serious trouble in store for ffie country unless 
prompt and decisive steps were taken to remedy the con- 
ditions under which the Rand community were suffering. 
No one in the country has fought harder against the abuses 
which e>fist in Pretoria nor has anyone risked more, nor yet 
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is there a more loyal champion of the Rncr ; and Mr. Marai.s, 
having JJn his own initiative inve.stigaled the condition of 
affairs in Johannesburg and reported the result to some of 
the leading members of the Government, telegraphed to a 
member of the Committee on Tuesday morning beseeching 
that body to make a strenuous effort to avert bloodshed, using 
the words, ‘ For God’s sake, let us meet and settle things like 
men 1’ and/urther stating that he and Mr. Malan, son-m-law 
of General Joubort, were bringing over a message from the 
Government, and that he hoped tlie Committee would meet 
them in a reasonable spirit. 

A full meeting of the Committee was at once called to 
receive the two delegates. The meeting took place at g p.m. 
and lasted until 12 p.m. on Tuesday night. Mr. Marais’s 
evidence during the course of the trial detailed the events 
which led up to this meeting. He stated that in consequence 
of what he had observed in Johannesburg on Monday and 
Tuesday he returned to Pretoria, convinced that unless some- 
thing was done by Government to relieve the position there 
would most inevitably be a civil war. He reported the con- 
dition of things to General joubert, who deemed it of sufficient 
importance to have the matter brought before the Executive. 
Messrs. Marais and Malan were thereupon received by the 
Executive and authorized to meet the Reform Committee on 
behalf of the Government. With reference to the now famous 
‘ olive branch ’ phra.se, Mr. Marais states that the expression 
was first used by a member of the Committee in Johannes- 
burg on Tuesday morning. The condition of things was 
being discussed and this member commented severely upon 
the action of the Government. Mr. Marais urged that things 
were not so bad as to justify a determined attempt to provoke 
civil war, and stated that he believed that the excitement 
prevailing would convince the Government that they had now 
gone too far and that when they realized the seriousness of 
die position they would be willing to make proper concessions, 
and he said in conclusion that the people of Johannesburg, if 
they were as good as their professions and desired reform and 
not revolution, would even at tlie eleventh hour be willing to 
meet the Government. The member of the Reform Com- 
mittee replied that this was undoubtedly the attitude of the 
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Johannesburg people, but that it was absolutely u|eless to 
keep on patiently waiting for the fulfilment of promises which 
were only made to be broken ; that if Johannesburg had any 
evidence that the Government meant honestly by them they 
would of course treat and endeavour to avert bloodshed ; that 
the Uitlanders had so far always offered the olive branch and 
sought to establish harmony. That however was all over, 
and let the Government now take the first steps if'-they were 
in earnest. 

Mr. Marais reported the whole of this conversation to the 
Executive Council and, upon his making use of the expression 
‘ olive branch,’ the President exclaimed excitedly, ‘ What are 
they talking about? What is an olive branch ?’ When this 
was explained to him he nodded and said, ‘Yes, that is what 
we will do,’ and Mr. Wolmarans another member of the 
Executive exclaimed, ‘ Go back to the Johannesburg people 
and tell them that we have already offered the olive branch 
by voluntarily withdrawing our police from the town in order 
to avoid conflict, thus leaving them in entire possession. It 
is for them to say whether tliey will accept it.’ 

The meeting at which Mcs-srs. Marais and Malan were 
commissioned to negotiate with the Johannesburg people 
was, with the exception of General Smit (then dying and 
since dead), attended by every member of the Executive 
Council, and there is no truth in the suggestion made on 
behalf of the Government that it was an informal meeting of 
a few men who were not acting on behalf of the State, nor 
is there any justification for the statement made by Judge 
Ameshof in the witness-box that Messrs. Marais and Malan 
were not officially authorized to negotiate with the Reform 
Committee. 

Messrs. Maiais and Malan met the Reform Committee in 
the general eommittce-room, and both gentlemen addressed 
the meeting several times, going fully into the grievances 
complained of by the Uitlanders and explaining very fully 
the position of the Government and their attitude during the 
meeting of the Executive Council which they had been called 
upon to attend. They stated tliat they had been sent by a 
full meeting of the Executive to ask the Reform Committee 
to send a deputation to Pretoria in order to meet a Com- 
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mission to be appointed by Government with a view to eiFect- 
ing a p’eaceful settlement and the redress of grievances ; that 
the Commission would consist of Chief Justice KotziS, Judge 
Ameshof, and another, probably a member of the Executive 
Council ; that the Government were willing to consider and 
redress the grievances, and were, above all things, anxious to 
avoid conflict with their own subjects. 

Thepj:a.me the much-quoted expression: ‘We come in 
fact to offer you the olive branch ; it is for you to say if you 
will take it ; if you arc sincere in your professions, you will,’ 
A great deal of discussion took place, many members of the 
Committee maintaining that, although they placed full con- 
fidence in the gentlemen who had been sent by Govern- 
ment, they were nevertheless convinced that there was 
treachery at the bottom of it, and they stated in plain lan- 
guage what has become more or less an article of faith with 
the Uitlander : ‘Whenever the Government are earnestly 
intent upon deceiving us they select emissaries in whose 
character and good faith we have complete trust, and by 
deceiving them ensure that we shall be misled.’ Both gentle- 
men repeatedly assured the meeting that the Government 
were most anxious to remove the causes of discontent, and 
stated moreover that Johannesburg would get practically all 
that was asked for in the Manifesto. When asked what was 
meant by ‘ practically all,’ they explained that there would be 
some minor points of course on which Johannesburg would 
have to give way in order to meet the Government, as their 
positioir was also a very difficult one, and there were in par- 
ticular two matters on which there would be some difficulty, 
but by no means insurmountable. When asked if the two 
matters were the removal of religious disabilities and the 
franchise, one of the two gentlemen replied that he had been 
told that there would be some difficulty on these two points, 
but that they were quite open to discussion as to the details 
and he was convinced that there would surely be a means of 
coming to an understanding by compromise even on these 
two. Messrs. Marais and Malan also Informed the meeting 
that the High Commissioner had issued a proclamation calling 
upon Dr. Jameson to desist from the invasion and to return 
to British territory at once ; that the proclamation had been 
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duly forwarded to him from several points ; and thg)t there 
was no doubt that he would turn back, Messrs. Marais and 
Malan both stated that they were themselves proceeding with 
the commando against Dr. Jameson should he fail to obey 
the High Commissioner's mandate, and stated also that 
although they were making every effort that was humanly 
possible to avert conflict it must be clearly understood that 
if from the unreasonable action of Johannesburg fightiagtook 
place between the Government forces and a revolutionary 
force from Johannesburg, they as in duty bound would fight 
for their Government, and that in the Government ranks 
would be found those men who had been the most arduous 
workers in the cause of reform. They were assured that 
there was no such feeling as desire for revenge actuating the 
jiciiple who l\ad taken up arms, that it was simply a desire 
for fair ti-eatment and decent government, tliat the present 
demand was what had been already detailed in the Manifesto, 
and that the Committee stood by that document, but would 
nevertheless accept as sufficient for the time being any 
reasonable proportion of the redress demanded. 

In spite of differences as to the motives of the Govern- 
ment in holding out the olive branch it was decided unani- 
mously that the request as conveyed by Messrs. Marais and 
Malan should be complied with, and that a deputation should 
be sent over early on the following morning to meet the 
Government Commission. Under the circumstances it was 
quite useless to discuss whether the Government designed 
tiiese negotiations merely as a ruse in order to gain time, 
or whether they were actually dealing with the Committee 
in good faith and intending to effect the redress promised. 
At that time Johannesburg itself bad not been protected by 
earthworks, and the unpacking of the Maxims and rifles had 
only just been completed. Throughout Tuesday night and 
Wednesday earthworks were being thrown up, and every 
effort was being directed towards placing the town in a state 
of defence. 



CflAPTER V. 

THE Committee's dii.emma. 

With the best will in the world it would have been quite 
impossible to render any assistance to Dr. Jameson’s forces, 
but apart from this there never was the slightest doubt of his 
ability to get into Johannesburg without assistance should he 
decide to attempt it. In conversation with the leadeis of the 
movement he had always scouted the idea of requiring assis< 
tance from Johannesburg, nor would anyone have believed 
that with a well-equipped and perfectly trained force of 800 
men (as it was believed he had) it was possible for the Boers 
to get together a force sufficiently strong to stop him in his 
dash on Johannesburg. 

In the absence of Mr. Charles Leonard, who had been 
recognized as the leader of the movement, Mr. Lionel 
Phillips was elected Chairman of the Reform Committee, and 
he and Messrs. J. G. Auret, A. Bailey, and M. Langermann 
were chosen as the Committee’s deputation to proceed 
to Pretoria and meet the Commission appointed by the 
Government. They left at an early hour on Wednesday 
morning, and were given practically a free hand to act 
on behalf of the Reform Committee. The position having 
been so thoroughly discussed there was no possibility of mis- 
understanding ; there was no division in the Committee as to 
the attitude to be taken up. The deputation were to nego- 
tiate with the Government for a peaceful settlement on the 
basis of the Manifesto, accepting what they might consider to 
be a reasonable instalment of the reforms demanded. They 
were to deal with the Government in a conciliatory spirit and 
to avoid all provocation to civil strife, but at the same time to 

rsi 
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insist upon the recognition of rights and the redress^ of the 
grievances, to avow the association with Dr. Jameson’s forces 
so far as it had existed, and to include him in any settlement 
that might be made. It was impossible to lay down any 
definite lines on which to negotiate on behalf of Dr. Jameson, 
as the Reform Committee were still in complete ignorance of 
his reasons for starting; but it was considered fairer and more 
reasonable to assume that he had started in good, faith and 
that the two messengers who had been sent to stop him had 
* not reached him, and to act accordingly. However awkward 
a predicament he had placed the Johannesburg people in, 
they accepted a certain moral responsibility for him and 
his actions and decided to make his safety tlic first con- 
sideration. 

Late on Tuesdaj- night the Collector of Customs at Johan- 
nesburg informed members of the Reform Committee that he 
had received a telegraphic despatch from the Pretoria head 
office notifying the suspension of all duties on various articles 
of food. It will be remembered that this relief was prayed 
for by the representative bodies of mining and commerce on 
the Rand several weeks before the outbreak and that the 
Government had replied that they were unable during the 
recess to deal with the matter as the legislative power and 
the power of levying and remitting duties had been taken 
from the Executive by the Volksraad some time previously. 
It will also be remembered that the Government acted on this 
hint as to the necessities of the community in a wholly unex- 
pected way by granting a monopoly for the free importation 
of grain to a favoured individual of their party in Pretoria. 
It is not wonderful therefore that the notification con- 
veyed by the Collector of Customs was received with con- 
siderable derision, and the opinion was expressed that it 
would have redounded more to the credit of the Govern- 
ment's honesty and intelligence had they remitted the duties 
when first petitioned instead of doing so at the last moment 
hastily and ungracefully — so to speak, at the point of the 
bayonet. 

On Wednesday morning, whilst the deputation were 
engaged in negotiations with the Government Commission, 
a telegram was received by the Reform Committee in 
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Johannesburg from Sir Jacobus de Wet, the British agent, 
conveying the following proclamation of the High Com- 
missioner : 

Wheicas it has come to my knowledge that certain Biitish subjects, 
said to be undoi the leadership- of Di. Jameson, have violated the 
territory of the Soiith African Republic, and have cut telegraph-wires, 
and done various other illegal acts; and whereas the South African 
Republic IS a friendly Slate, in amity with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; and whereas it is my desire to respect the independence of the 
said Stale ; 

Now, therefore, I hereby command the said Dr. Jameson and all 
persons accompanying him to immediately i etire fi om the teiriloryof 
the South Alrican Republic, on pain of the penalties attached to their 
illegal proceedings ; and I do fiirlhcr hereby call upon all British 
subjects in the Soulh>African Republic to abstain from giving the said 
Dr. Jameson any countenance or assistance in his armed violation of 
the territory of a fi ieiidly Sl.tle. 

A rcjily was immediately sent to the Briti.sh Agent stating 
that the Reform Committee were not aware of the reasons 
which prompted Dr. Jameson to stmt, but that as he was 
coming to their assistance, presumably in good faith, they 
felt morally bound to provide for him, and they therefore 
ui^ed the British Agent most strongly to spare no effort 
in forwarding the proclamation to Dr. Jameson so that he 
might be aware of the action taken by the Imperial Govern- 
ment and might turn back before any conflict should take 
place between his and the Boer forces. The Committee 
offered to forward the despatch themselves if facilities of 
passport were given. 

A full meeting of the Committee was immediately con- 
vened in order to consider this new complication of the 
case, and the following telegram was approved and sent at 
1 1. IS a.m., addressed to the Deputation of the Reform 
Committee, care of Her Majesty’s Agent, Pretoria : 

Meeting has been hold since you starled to consider telegram from 
British Agent, and it was unanimously resolved to authorize you to 
make following offer to Government Begins : ‘ In order to avert 
bloodshed on grounds of Dr. Jameson’s action, if Government will 
allow Dr. Jameson to come in unmolested, the Committee will guarantee 
with their persons if necessary that he shall leave again peacefully 
within as little delay as possible.' ‘ 

* The telegram originally read ‘ within twenty-four hours,’ but it was 
considered impossible to guarantee the time exactly, and the alteration 
as above given was made, the word ‘ within ’ being inadvertently left 
standing instead of ‘ with.’ 
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The Committee well realized the fatal results of Dr. 
Jameson’s invasion under the circumstances, and ihuch as 
their position had been injured and complicated by his action, 
it was felt that it would still be better to get rid of the 
foreign element which he represented and to fight the battle 
out under such conditions as might arise without any assist- 
ance than to let things go from bad to worse through further 
action on Dr. Jameson’s part. 

No reply had been received from the High Commissioner 
to the telegrams urging him to come up in person. Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes had telegraphed that he was urgently pressing 
the High Commissioner to come, but that he had received 
no assurances as yet from him. During Wednesday Messrs. 
Leonard and Hamilton telegraphed that the former had seen 
the High Commissioner, who had declined to move unless 
invited by the other side ; they were using every effort to 
induce him to move but no reliance could be placed upon him. 
They further advised that in their strong oj^inion a reasonable 
compromise should be effected, and that it was most vital to 
avoid offence. Mr. F. H. Hamilton, who was one of the 
first associated with the movement, finding then that nothing 
more could be done and feeling that his proper place was 
with his comrades, refused to remain longer and returned 
lo Johannesburg, arriving there after Dr. Jameson’s sur- 
render. 

Two and a half days had now elapsed since Dr. Jameson 
started, and the Committee were still without word or sign 
from him as to his having started or the reason which 
prompted him to do so. None knew better than Dr. 
Jameson himself the difficulties and magnitude of the task 
which he had set the Reform Committee when he struck 
his camp at Pitsani and marched into the Transvaal. None 
knew better than he that with the best luck and all the will 
and energy in the world it would hardly be possible to do 
as much as place the town in a position of defence. Every 
hour some explanation or some message was expected from 
him, something to throw a little light on his action ; but 
nothing ever came, and the Committee were left to act in the 
dark as their judgment or good fortune might lead them. 

The deputation which had been sent to Pretoria met the 
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Government Commission at noon on Wednesday. The 
Commission consisted of Chief Justice Kotzd (Chairman), 
Judge Ameshof, and Executive Member Kock. There was 
a Government shorthand clerk present. Before the business 
of the meeting was gone into, at the request of the Chief 
Justice the deputation consented to minutes of the interview 
being taken, remarking that as they were dealing with the 
Government in good faith they had nothing to conceal. It 
may be well to mention that at the meeting of Messrs. Malan 
and Marais with the Reform Committee the question was 
raised as to the attitude of the Government towards the 
deputation which it was suggested should be sent to Pretoria. 
Someone remarked that the Government were quite capable 
of inducing the deputation to go to Pretoria, liaving them 
arrested as soon as they got there, and holding them as 
hostages. Messrs. Marais and Malan both scouted the idea 
and stated positively that the Executive Council had formally 
acknowledged to them that they were negotiating with the 
Reform Committee in good faith, and that negotiations 
would of course be carried on in a decent manner as 
between two civilized parties in arms. These little incidents 
have a peculiar interest now in view of the treachery prac- 
tised by the Government by means of the negotiations with 
the deputation. 

Mr. Lionel Phillips as spokesman detailed at length the 
position of affairs in Johannesburg, citing the grievances 
and disabilities under which the Uitlander population existed. 
He pointed out that year after year the Uitlanders had been 
begging and petitioning for redress of these grievances, 
for some amelioration of their condition, for fair and uniform 
treatment of all the white subjects of the State, and for some 
representation in the Legislature of the country, as they 
were entitled by their numbers and their work and their 
•property to have ; yet not only had a deaf ear been turned 
to all their petitions, but the conditions were actually aggra- 
vated year by year and, instead of obtaining relief, there was 
a marked increase in the buidens and disabilities imposed. 
He informed the Commission tliat the Manifesto fairly re- 
presented the views of the Reform Committee and the people 
of Johannesburg ; that, whilst they were determined to have 
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their rights, they recognised that it might not be possible 
to obtain complete redress at once, and they were prepared 
to accept what they might consider a reasonable instalment 
of redress. He stated that Dr. Jameson had remained on 
the borders of the Transvaal with an armed force by a 
written arrangement with certain of the leaders, and that 
lie was there to render active a&sistance should the com- 
munity be driven to extremes and require his assistance; 
but as to his present action the Committee could throw no 
further light upon it, as they were in ignorance of his reason 
for starting; they could only assume that he had done so 
in good faith, probably misled by rumours of trouble in 
Johannesburg which he thought he had sufficient reason 
to believe. He added that so far from being invited by 
the Committee, messengers had actually been sent to pre- 
vent him from moving, but that it was not known to the 
Committee if the.se mes.scngers had reached him or if the 
telegrams which had been sent with a like purpose had ever 
been delivered to him, and that con.scquently the Committee 
preferred to believe that he had come in in good faith and 
thinking the community to be in dire need, and for this 
reason the people of Johannesburg were resolved to stand 
by him. 

In the course of the discussion. Executive Member Kock 
remarked ; ‘ If you have erected fortifications and have taken 
up arms, you are nothing but rebels.’ Mr. Phillips replied ; 
‘You can call us rebels if you like. All we want is justice, 
decent treatment, and honest government; that is what we 
have come to ask of you.’ Mr. Kock thereupon remarked that 
the deputation spoke as though they represented Johannes- 
burg, whereas for all the Government knew the Reform 
Committee might be but a few individuals of no influence ; 
and he asked if they could be informed as to who con- 
stituted that body. The deputation gave certain names 
from memoiy and offered to telegraph for a full list. 
The reply came in time to be handed to the Government 
and it constituted the sole piece of evidence ever obtained 
as to who were members of the Reform Committee. After 
hearing the statement of Mr. Phillips the Chief Justice 
informed the deputation that the Commission were not 
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empowered to arrange terms, but were merely authorized 
to heaf’what the deputation had to say, to ascertain their 
grievances and the proposed remedies, and to report this 
discussion to the Government. Taking up certain points 
referred to by Mr. Phillips, the Chief Justice asked whether 
the Johannesburg people would consent to lay down their 
arms if the Government granted practically all the reforms 
that were^ asked. Mr. Phillips replied in the affirmative, 
adding that after enfranchisement the community would 
naturally be privileged to take up arms again as burghers 
of the State. The Chief Justice asked on what lines it 
was proposed that the franchise should be granted. The 
deputation replied that the community would be quite 
content if the Government would accept the principle, 
leaving the settlement of details to a Commission of three 
persons — one to be appointed by each party, and the third 
to be mutually agieed upon. 

The meeting was adjourned at noon until 5 p.m., and 
in the meantime the deputation telegraphed to the Reform 
Committee in Johannesburg the substance of what had taken 
’ place, stating among other things that they had explained 
the arrangements with Dr. Jameson. That such a message 
should be sent through the Government telegraph-office at 
a time when eveiy telegram was read for the purpose of 
obtaining information as to what was on foot is further proof 
(if proof be needed) that the ‘revelations’ as to the con- 
nection between Dr. Jameson and the Reformers, which were 
brought out with theatrical eiTcct later on, were not by any 
means a startling surprise to the Government, and were 
in fact well known to them in .ill essential details befoie the 
first encounter between the Boers and Dr. Jameson had 
taken place. The significance of this fact in its bearing 
upon Dr. Jameson’s suri'ender and the after-tieatment of the 
Reform prisoners should not be lost sight of. 

The adjourned meeting between the Government Com- 
mission and the Reform Committee deputation took place 
at 5 p.m., when the Chief ] ustice intimated to the deputation 
that they had reported to a full meeting of the Executive 
Council all that had taken place at tlie morning meeting, 
and that the Executive had authorized them to hand to 
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the deputation in answer a resolution, the substance of 
which IS given hereunder 

The High Commissionei has offered his sei vices with a view to a 
peaceful settlement The Govci nment of the South African Ucpublic 
have accepted his offer Pending his arrival, no hostile step will be 
taken against Johanneshuig provided Johannesbuig takes no hostile 
stop against the Goveinincnt In terras of a ceitain pioclamation 
recently issued by the State Piesident the gntvinces will bo eainestly 
considered , 

It is impossible to give the exact woiding of the minute 
because the original document was inadvertently destioyed 
and all applications to Government foi a copy weie met 
at first by evasions and finally by point-blank lefusal The 
document was required as evidence in the tiial of the Rcfoim 
prisoners and every effort was made to secuie an exact 
copy. As a last lesoutce the above veision, as sworn to by 
,i number of men who had seen the original document, was 
put in. The Government were infotmed that if a tiue copy 
of the original resolution as recorded in the Minute Book 
of the Executive Council vcie not supplied foi the pui poses 
of evidence in the tiial the prisoners would hand in the 
veision given above. No leply nas received to this, and 
the State Attorney acting on behalf of the Government 
admitted the veision here given in the statement put in by 
the pnsoneis It is cleai theiefoie that if this version eus 
in any respect it cannot at all events be to the disadvantage 
of the Government or they would assiuedly have objected 
to it and have produced the resolution itself 

On leceipt of the above resolution the deputation inquired 
whethei this offer of the Government’s was intended to 
include Dr Jameson. The Chief Justice lephed that the 
Govei nment declined to treat about him as he was a foreign 
mvadei and would have to be turned out of the country. 
The deputation thereupon handed in the telegram fiom the 
Rcfoim Committee, already quoted, offering then persons 
as security, and pointed out that this was the most earnest 
and substantial guarantee that it was possible to offer that 
the Committee had not invited Di Jameson and had no 
desiie to destioy the independence of the St.ile. The Com- 
mission m leply stated that the pioclamation of the High 
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Commissioner was being forwarded to Dr. Jameson from 
various quarters, and that he would inevitably be stopped. In 
reply to the statement by the deputation that they were not 
empowered to accept terms which did not explicitly include 
Dr. Jameson but would report to headquarters and reply later 
on, the Chief Justice stated that the Government required 
no answer to the resolution handed to them. This was in 
fact their answer, and if the people of Johannesburg observed 
the conditions mentioned tlierein there would be no further 
trouble, but if they disregarded them they would be held 
responsible for whatever followed. The deputation returned 
to Johannesburg fully convinced that the grievances would 
be redressed and a peaceful settlement arrived at through 
the mediation of the High Commissioner, and that Dr. Jameson 
would inevitably obey the latter’s proclamation jiiid leave 
the count! y peacefully on ascertaining that there was no 
necessity for his intervention on behalf of the Uitlanders. 

Not only did the Government supply the deputation with 
the minute in writing already quoted, but they also instructed 
the local officers of Johannesburg to make public their 
decision to avail themselves of Sir Hercules Robinson’s 
services. It will be observed that the notification published 
in Johannesburg is not so full as the Executive minute 
handed to the deputation in Pretoria, but the spirit in which 
it was given and accepted is shown by the following notice 
is.sued by the Reform Committee embodying the official 
statement : 

REFORM COMMITTEE. 

Notice. 

The Government have handed us a written reply this afleiiKinn 
(January i), stating they have agreed to accept tlie offer of the High 
Commissioner to go to Pretoria to assist the Government m preventing 
bloodshed, and then the representations of the Committee will hr 
taken into serious consideiation. The communication relcrred to i-, 
as foilows ; 

'The Government of the South African Republic have accepted the 
offer of the High Commissioner to come to Pretoria. 

(Signed) I. L. van oer Mkrwe, Mining Commifsioner. 

L F. DE Beer, 7«d;c«i/ Commmoner. 

Carl Jeppe, Member of the First Volksiaad, 
Johannesburg. 

A. H. Blecksley, Commandant Volunteers. 
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Desiioib ai the Committee has always been to obLun its objects 
without the shedding of blood and lucuriiiig the horrors of ciyil war, 
the opportunity of acliieving its aims by peaceful mciiiis is welcome. 

The Reform Committee desires that the public will aid them with 
the loyalty and enthusiasm which they have shown so far in the main- 
tenance of its organization, and will stand firm m the cause of law 
and order and the establishment of their rights. 

By order of the Committee. 

This notice was published in the local press, ^and also 
"distributed as a leaflet in Johannesburg. 

More than this ! At one o’clock on Wednesday President 
Kruger had sent for Sir Jacobus de Wet and requested him 
.to Iran.smit to the Reform Committee the following message : 
‘ I desire again to invite your serious attention to the fact 
that negotiations are going on between Mr. Chamberlain and 
His Honour the President. I am convinced the Government 
is prepared to meet any committee or deputation at any 
time to discuss matters. In view of this and of negotiations 
with Mr. Chamberlain I advise you to follow a constitutional 
course.’ That telegram was framed at President Kruger’s 
request and approved by him before being transmitted. 

A great deal has been said about the impolicy, and even 
the bad faith, of the Johannesburg people in concluding 
an armistice which did not include Dr. Jameson. From 
the above account it is clear in the first place that every 
effort was made to provide for his safety, and in the next 
place that no armistice was concluded. Certain terms were 
offered by the Government which it was oj^en to the Com- 
mittee to cither' accept or reject or ignore, as they might 
decide later on. In plain linglisli, the Committee were as 
free after the negotiations as they had been before. They 
gave no undertaking to abstain from hostile action ; they 
simply received the offer of the Government. Whether 
they complied with those conditions as a matter of cold- 
blooded selfish policy, whether they simply selected an easy 
way out of a difficult position, or whether they complied 
with the conditions solely because they were not in a position 
to do anything else, it is open to every man to decide for 
himself ; but it does not seem fair, in face of the fact Hinf 
they were not able to do anything else, to impute the worst 
motives of all for the course which they eventually took., 
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On the return of the deputation to Johanncf.burg a report 
of whal*had taken place was given to a full meeting of tlie 
Reform Committee. Divers opinions were expressed as to 
what was the right course to take, but eventually all were 
agreed that, as the first duty of the Committee was un- 
doubtedly to protect the town and the unarmed section of 
the community, as they could not afford to send a single 
man out qf the place, as there was no reason to suppose 
that Dr. Jameson required or would welcome any assistance, 
and as it seemed certain that he would be stopped by the 
High Commissioner’s proclamation and turned back, it would 
be nothing short of criminal madness to adopt any aggiessive 
measures at that stage. 

It does not appear to have occurred to many of the hostile 
critics of the Reform Committee to consider what might have 
happened when they are judging what actually took place. 
Dr. Jameson had invaded the country with less than 500 men. 
It must be clear from this that it was not his intention to 
conquer the Transvaal. If must have been and indeed it 
was his idea that it would be impossible for the Imperial 
Government to stand passively by and witness the struggle 
between its own subjects preferring legitimate and moderate 
claims and a corrupt and incompetent Boer Government. 
Intervention of one sort or another he certainly expected 
— either material help in the shape of British troops, or the 
intervention of the High Commissioner to effect a peaceful 
settlement. By the false step which evoked the High Com- 
missioner’s proclamation he had forfeited all claim to the 
support on which he reckoned. It was reasonable to suppose 
therefore that, on the receipt of the proclamation ordering 
him to return and calling on all British subjects to abstain 
from assisting him, he would realize the consequences of his 
mistake. He would also Icam from the Reform Committee’s 
messengers (that is, assuming that he did not know it already) 
that the Johannesburg people neither required nor wished 
for his intervention, and he would elect to leave the country 
in accordance with the High Commissioner’s mandate rather 
than continue a course which, with the opposition of the 
British Government added to that of the Boer Government, 
must inevitably end in disgrace and disaster. This was the 

M 
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conclusion arrived at in the Reform Committee room ; and 
it was then considered what would be the position of the 
Johannesburg people if, in defiance of the High Commis- 
sioner’s proclamation and in violation of the terms offered 
by the Transvaal Government, they should adopt aggressive 
and wholly futile measures in aid of Dr. Jameson, only to 
find that he himself had obeyed the proclamation and had 
turned back. „ , 

No man in his senses would have anticipated Dr. Jameson’s 
continuing his march after receipt of the proclamation and 
full information as to the wishes and position of the Johan- 
nesburg people. But, apart from this, it was the opinion 
of military men, such as Colonel Heyman, who had been 
sent in by Dr. Jameson, and who were present at the 
meetings of the Reform Committee, that it would not be 
possible for the Boers to stop him, and that it would require 
a very large force indeed to cope with a body of men so 
well trained, well equipped, and well led as his were thought 
to be. It would moreover need extraordinary luck and 
management on the Boers’ side to get together any con- 
siderable force in time to intercept him before he should 
reach Johannesburg. It may be added that the opinion 
expressed by these gentlemen is still adhered to. They say 
that, properly led, Jameson’s force should have got in without 
firing a shot, and that, properly handled, they should not 
have been stopped by a much greater number of Boers. 
However this is as it may be. 

It has been stated, and the statement has gained con- 
siderable credence, that the very train which brought the 
deputation back to Johannesburg after their negotiations 
with the Government also brought a detachment of the 
State artillery with field-pieces and a plentiful supply of 
ammunition tp reinforce the Boers, who were then in position 
to intercept Dr, Jameson, and it has further been suggested 
that the obvious course for the Reform Committee to have 
taken was to break up the line and to stop trains passing 
out towards Krugersdorp, also to seize the telegraph and 
railway offices. Such action would have been perfectly 
futile. As a matter of fact the artillery and ammunition 
were sent direct from Pretoria by waggon, and not through 
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Johannesburg at all.* Any such action as the seizing of the 
telegraph and railway offices would have been useless in 
itself, if intended to aid Jameson’s force, and would of 
course have been a declaration of war cti the part of the 
Committee against the Transvaal Government, a declaration 
which they were not able to back up by any effective 
measures. A partially successful attempt was made to blow 
up the line between Johannesburg and Knigersdorp by in- 
dividuals wflo thought that they would be rendering a service 
to the cause, and who did not stop to calculate the full effects 
of their action. 

During the afternoon of Wednesday, while the deputation 
were still engaged in negotiation with the Government Com- 
mission, the me.s.scngcr despatched by Sir Jacobus de Wet, 
British Agent in Pretoria, to deliver the High Commissioner’s 
proclamation to Dr. Jameson, arrived in Johannesburg, and 
applied at the Reform Committee rooms for an escort through 
the lines of defence, showing at the same time the passport 
given him by the Commandant-General to pass him through 
the Boer lines. It was immediately decided to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity in order to bring further pressure 
to bear upon Dr. Jameson to induce him to leave the country 
peacefully, and to make finally and absolutely sure that he 
should realize the true position of affairs. Mr. J. J. Lace, a 
member of the Reform Committee, volunteered to accompany 
the messenger to explain to Dr. Jameson the state of affairs 
in Johannesburg and to induce him to return while there 
was yet a chance of retrieving the position. On the return 
of the deputation this action of the rest of the Committee 

s cordially approved and was found to be in entire accord • 
with the attitude taken up by them in their dealings with 
the Government. 

If any evidence were needed as to the sincerity and single- 
ness of purpose of the Committee, the action taken by the 
deputation in Pretoria and the rest of the Committee in 

' Captain Ferreira, at one time iu coiiiniand of die guard over the 
Reformers, informed the writer that he had formed one of the cavalry 
escort. ‘It IS a good story,’ he said, ‘but what fools we would have 
been to send our guns shut up in trucks through a hostile camp of 20,000 
armed men — ^as we thought — ^round two sides of a triangle instead of 
going by the shorter and safe road.’ 
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Johannesburg, whilst acting independently of each other and 
without any opportunity of discussing matters and' deciding 
upon a common line, should be sufficient. If the Committee 
as a whole had not been following an honest and clearly- 
defined policy they would have inevitably come to grief 
under such trying circumstances As a matter of fact, the 
steps taken during Wednesday by the two sections acting 
independently were wholly in accord. ,, 

In the course of the day it became known that Dr. Jameson 
had caused to be published the letter of invitation quoted 
in another chapter, and from this it was clear to those who 
knew the circumstances under which the letter was given 
that he had deliberately started in violation of the agreement 
entered into, that he had thrown discretion to the winds, and 
decided to force the hands of the Johannesburg people. The 
result of this was that among the leaders it was realized that 
Ur. Jameson was playing his own hand with complete 
indifference to the consequences for others; but the vast 
majority of the Rand community could not possibly realize this, 
and were firmly convinced that the invading force had come in 
in good faith, believing the community to be in extreme peril. 

In sensational matters of this kind it is very often the 
case that a single phrase will illustrate the position more 
aptly than chapters of description. It is unfortunately also 
the case that phrases are used and catch the car and survive 
the circumstances of the time, carrying with them meanings 
which they were never intended to convey. In the course of 
the events which took place in the early part of the year 
many such expressions were seized on and continually 
' quoted. Among them, and belonging to the second descrip- 
tion above referred to, is the phrase ‘Stand by Jameson.’ 
It was never used in the sense of sending out an armed force to 
the assistance of Dr. Jameson, because it was recognized from 
the beginning that such a course was not within the range 
of possibility. The phrase was first used in the Executive 
Council Chamber when the deputation from the Reform 
Committee met the Government Commission and Mr. 
Lionel Phillips explained the nature of the connection between 
the Johannesburg people and the invading force. After 
showing that the Rand community were not responsible for 
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his immediate action, and after acknowledging that he was 
on the border with the intention of rendering assistance if it 
should be necessary, he said that the Uitlanders nevertheless 
believed that, owing to circumstances of which they were 
ignorant, Di‘. Jameson had started in absolute good faith to 
come to their assistance, and for that reason they were 
determined to stand by him. For that reason they offered 
their person^ as security for his peaceful evacuation of the 
country — a course which was then, and is still, deemed to be 
‘ standing by him ’ in as effective and practical a manner as it 
was possible for men in their position to do. 

The reproach levelled at the Reform Committee by 
members of the Transvaal Government ever since the sur- 
render of Dr. Jameson is that, whilst professing not to support 
hostile action against the State, and whilst avowing loyalty 
to the Re[)ublic, the people of Johannesburg did not give the 
logical and practical proof of such loyalty tliat the Government 
were entitled to expect ; that is, they did not take up arms 
to fight against the invaders. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that such a preposterous idea never entered the minds of any 
of the Uitlanders. When all is said and done, blood is 
thicker than water, alike with the Uitlanders as with the 
Boers. The Boers have shown on many occasions that they 
elect to side with their kin on the promptings of their heart 
rather than support those whom their judgment shows them 
to be worthy of their assistance. Had tlie Uitlanders been 
sufficiently armed there can be no question that rightly or 
wrongly they would have sided witli Jameson, and would 
have given him effective support had they known that he 
needed it. Had he ever reached Johannesburg the enthusiasm 
would have been wild and unbounded, and, however much 
the cooler heads among the community might realize that 
such a partial success might have proved a more serious 
misfortune than the total failure has been, no such con- 
siderations would have weighed with the community in 
general; and the men who were aiming at practical and 
lasting good results, rather than cultivating popular enthusiasm, 
would have been swept aside, and others, more in accord with 
the humour of the moment, would have taken their places. 

It is useless to speculate as to what would have happened 
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had Dr. Ja.meson reached Johannesburg. The prestige of 
success might have enabled him, as it has enabled many 
others, to achieve the apparently impossible and compel the 
acceptance of terms whicli would have insured a lasting 
peace ; but as Johannesburg had neither arms nor ammu- 
nition, especially the latter, commensurate with the require- 
ments of anything like severe fighting, even for a single day, 
and as the invading force had not more than*' enough for 
its own requirements, it is difficult to conceive that anything 
but disaster could have followed. 

Throughout the troubles which followed the invasion it 
was not the personal suffering or loss which fell to the lot of 
the Johannesburg people that touched them so nearly as the 
taunts which were unjustly levelled at them for not rendering 
assistance to Dr. Jameson. The terms, ‘cowards,’ ‘poltroons,’ 
and ‘traitors,’ and the name of ‘Judasburg,’ absolutely 
undeserved as they were known to be, rankled in the hearts 
of all, and it was only by the exercise of much .self-denial 
and restraint th.at it was possible for men to remain silent 
during the period preceding Dr. Jameson’s trial. Extremely 
bitter feeling was roused by the tacit approval given to these 
censures by the officers of the invading force, for their 
continued silence was naturally construed to be tacit 
approval. ‘ Not once,' said one of the Reformers, ‘ has a 
single member of Dr. Jameson’s party come forward and 
stated that the iiriputations on the Reformers were undeserved ; 
yet we gave them the benefit of every doubt, and tried 
throughout to screen them, whilst all the time the Doctor and 
at least three of his companions knew that they had started 
to “ make their own flotation.” That is not cricket.’ 

It has been urged on behalf of Dr. Jameson that he could 
not have been asked to state prior to his trial that he never 
expected or arranged for help from Johannesburg — that hi.s 
case was already a sufficiently difficult one without embar- 
rassing it with other people’s affairs. Yet it was noted in 
Johannesburg that, when a report was circulated to the effect 
that he had started the invasion on the instructions of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, he and another officer of his force wrote jointly 
to the English papers to say that there was no truth whatever 
in the statement. The consequences of taking upon himself 
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the responsibility for initiative in this way, while he had yet 
to undSrgo his trial, were far more serious than would have 
followed a simple statement to the effect that injustice was 
being done to the Rand community in the charges of 
cowardice laid against it. It was felt then, and the feeling 
has not in any way abated, that Dr. Jameson regarded the 
fate and interests of the people of Johannesburg with indiffer- 
ence, lookjjng upon them merely as pawns in a game that he 
was playing. It was only Mr. Rhodes who took an oppor- 
tunity to say that ‘ the Johannesburg people are not cowards ; 
they were rushed.’ 

The general public did not know the circumstances undei 
which Dr. Jameson had agreed to remain on the frontier. 
They did not know that telegrams and messengers had been 
despatched to stop him, nor was it felt advisable to inform 
them of these steps at a time when matters had seemingly 
gone too far to be stopped. It was considered that any 
statement of that kind put forth at that particular juncture 
would simply tend to create a panic fiom which no good 
results could accrue, and that, as Dr Jameson had cast the 
die and crossed his Rubicon, as little as possible should be 
done needlessly to embarrass him. Suggestions were con- 
tinually being made, and have been and are still being 
frequently quoted, to the effect that a force sliould be sent 
out to create a diversion among the Boer commandoes in 
Jameson’s favour. Suggestions were made by men who had 
not the remotest idea of the resources at the command of the 
Committee, or who did not stop to think of what might have 
happened had Johannesburg been depleted of its armed 
force, and so left at the mercy of a few hundred Boers. 
There were always, as there will always be, men prepared for 
any reckless gamble, but this course was most earnestly 
considered time after time by the Committee when some 
fresh suggestion or development seemed to warrant a 
reconsideration of the decision already arrived at not to 
attempt any aggressive measures. Finally the matter was 
by common consent left in the hands of Colonel Heyman, 
an officer who has rendered distinguished service in South 
Africa, and whose reputation and judgment were acknowledged 
by all. This course was the more readily agreed to since 
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Colonel Heyman was by none more highly thought of than 
by Dr. Jameson himself. The decision given by him was 
that the invading force, properly led, drilled and equipped 
as it was, was a far stronger body than the entire force 
enrolled under the Reform Committee, and that it would 
require a very large force indeed of burghers to stop it. 
If Dr. Jameson had thought that he would need help there 
had been ample time for him to send a fast mounted 
messenger to Johannesburg. He had not done so ;*and it 
was therefore to be presumed that as he had taken upon 
himself the responsibility of invasion he was prepared for all 
contingencies ; but, apart from this, the force available in 
Johannesburg, which would be in a few days a very good one 
behind earthworks, was at that moment utterly unfit to 
march out in the open. It would in its then condition, and 
with no equipment of field-pieces, be liable to be annihilated 
by a relatively small number of Boers before it should reach 
Dr. Jameson. It was decided, however, that, should fighting 
take place within such distance from the town that men 
could be taken from the defences without endangering the 
safety of the town, a force should be taken out at once. 

Fault has repeatedly been found with the military organi- 
zation in Johannesburg for not having been well served by 
an Intelligence Department, and for not knowing from day 
to day what the whereabouts and position of Dr, Jameson’s 
forces were. 

The reply to this is that the Johannesburg people had 
only two days in which to look after themselves and protect 
themselves in the crisis in which Dr. Jameson’s action h^ d 
plunged them; that as a matter of fact strenuous efforts 
were made to establish communication with the invading 
force ; that the Intelligence Department— which, considering 
how short a time was available for its organization, was by 
no means unsatisfactory — ^was employed in many directions 
besides that in which Dr. Jameson was moving ; that some 
success was achieved in communicating with him, but that 
the risks to be taken, owing to the imperative necessity of 
saving time at almost any cost, were greater than usual and 
resulted in the capture of eight or ten of the men employed 
in the endeavour to communicate with Dr. Jameson alone; 
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and finally, that since he had seen fit to violate all the 
arrang^ents entered into and dash into the country in 
defiance of the expressed wishes of the people, whom he was 
bent on rescuing whether they wished to be rescued or not, 
the least that could be expected of him and of his force was 
that they should acquaint themselves with the road which 
they proposed to travel and take the necessary steps to 
keep the J^ohannesburg people posted as to their move- 
ments. 

It has been urged by a prominent member of the invading 
force — not Dr. Jameson — that since the force had been kept 
on the border for some weeks with the sole object of assisting 
Johannesburg people when they should require assistance, 
the very least that they were entitled to expect was that 
someone should be sent out to show them the road and not 
leave them to go astray foi want of a guide. To this it was 
replied that a force which had been, as they stated, on the 
border for several weeks with the sole object of invading the 
country by a certain road, had ample time, and might certainly 
have been expected to know the road ; and as for relieving 
Johannesburg in its necessity, the argument might have 
applied had this * necessity ’ ever arisen ; but since the idea 
was to force the hands of the Reformers, the latter might 
fairly regard themselves as absolved from every undertaking, 
specific or implied, which might ever have been made in con- 
nection with the business. But at that time the excuse had 
not been devised that there had ever been an undertaking to 
assist Jameson, on the contrary it was readily admitted that 
such an idea was never entertained for a moment ; nor can 
one understand how anyone cognizant of the' telegram from 
Dr. Jameson to Dr. Rutherfoord Harris — ‘We will make our 
own flotation by the aid of the letter which I shall publish ’ — 
can set up any defence at the expense of others. 

By Wednesday night it was known that Major Heany had 
passed through Mafeking in time to join Dr. Jameson’s force, 
and that, bar some extraordinary accident. Captain Holden 
must have met Dr. Jameson on his way, since he had been 
despatched along the road which Dr, Jameson would take in 
marching on Johannesburg ; and if all other reasons did not 
suffice to assure the Committee tliat Dr. Jameson would not 
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be relying on any assistance from Johannesburg the presence 
of one or other of the two officers above mentioned would 
enable him to know that he should not count upon Johannes- 
burg to give him active support Both were thoroughly well 
acquainted with the position and were able to inform him, and 
have since admitted that they did inform him, that he should 
not count upon a single man going out to meet him. Captain 
Holden — who prior to the trial of Dr. Jameson anjl hjs com- 
rades, prompted by loyalty to his chief, abstained from making 
any statement which could possibly embarrass him— immedi- 
ately after the trial expressed his regret at the unjust censure 
upon the Johannesburg people and the charges of cowardice 
and bad faith which had been levelled against them, and 
slated that he reached Pitsani the night before Dr. Jameson 
started, and that he faithfully and fully delivered the messages 
which he was charged to deliver and earnestly impressed 
upon Dr. Jameson the position in which the Johannesburg 
people were placed, and their desire that he should not em- 
barrass them by any precipitate action. 

Before daybreak on Thursday, January 2 , Bugler Vall6, of 
Dr. Jameson’s force, arrived in the Reform Committee room 
and reported himself as having been sent by the Doctor at 
about midnight after the battle at Krugersdorp on Wednes- 
day. He stated that the Doctor had supplied him with the 
best horse in the troop and sent him on to inform Colonel 
Rhodes where he was. He described the battle at the 
Queen’s Mine, Krugersdorp, and stated that the force had 
been obliged to retreat from the position in which they had 
fought in order to take up a better one on higher ground, but 
that the position in which they had camped for the night was 
not a very good one. When questioned as to the exact 
message that he had been told to deliver he replied, ‘ The 
Doctor says, “ Tell them that I am getting along all right, 
but they must send out to meet me.” ' He was asked what 
was meant by ‘ sending out to meet him.’ Did it mean to 
send a force out ? Did he want help ? His reply was, ' No ; 
the Doctor says he is getting along all right, but you must 
send out to meet him.’ The messenger was keenly questioned 
upon this point, but adhered to the statement that the force 
was getting along all right and would be in early in the 
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morning. Colonel Rhodes, who was the first to see the 
messenger, was however dissatisfied with the grudging ad- 
missions and the ambiguous message, and expressed the 
belief that ‘ the Doctor wants help, but is ashamed to say 
so.' Acting oromptly on this conviction, he despatched all 
the mounted men available (about lOO) under command of 
Colonel Bettington, with instructions to ascertain the where- 
abouts gf Dr. Jameson’s force, and if possible to join them. 

This was done without the authority of the Committee and 
in direct opposition to the line already decided upon. It was 
moreover considered to be taking a wholly unnecessaiy 
risk, in view of the fact that an attack upon the town was 
threatened by burgher force.s on the north-west side, and it 
was immediately decided by a number of members who heard 
of Colonel Rhode-s’ action to despatch a messenger ordering 
the troop not to proceed more than ten miles from the town, 
but to reconnoitre and ascertain what Dr. Jameson’s position 
was, with the reservation that, should it be found that he 
actually needed help, such assistance as was possible should 
of course be given him. As a matter of hard fact it would 
not have been possible for the troop to reach Dr. Jameson 
before his surrender, so that the action taken upon the only 
message received from the invading force had no practical 
bearing upon the results. 

At daybreak on Thursday morning Mr. Lace and the 
despatch rider sent by the British Agent to deliver the High 
Commissioner’s proclamation and the covering despatch were 
passed through the Dutch lines under the authority of the 
Commandant-General, and they delivered the documents to 
Dr. Jameson in person. In reply to Sir Jacobus de Wet's 
appeal Dr. Jameson said, ‘ Tell Sir Jacobus de Wet that I 
have received his despatch; and that I shall see him in 
Pretoria to-morrow.’ Mr. Lace briefly informed him of the 
position, as he had undertaken to do. The presence of a Boer 
escort and the shortness of the time allowed for the delivery 
of the messages prevented any lengthy conversation. Dr. 
Jameson made no comment further than to say, ‘ It is too late 
now,’ and then asked the question, ' Where are the troops ? ’ 
to which Mr. Lace replied, ‘ What troops do you mean ? We 
know nothing about troops.’ It did not occur to Mr. Lace 
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or to anyone else that he could have meant 'troops from 
Johannesburg. With the receipt of Dr. Jameson’s Trerbal 
reply to the British Agent’s despatch-carrier the business 
was concluded, and the escort from the Boer lines insisted 
on leaving, taking with them Mr. Lace and the despatch- 
rider. He offered no further remark. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE INVASION. 

From the evidence on the trial at bar of Dr. Jameson and 
his comrades, it appcar-s that about 20th October, 1895, 
orders were given to the Matabeleland Bolder police to 
move southward. After this, further mobilization of othei 
bodies took place and during the first week in December 
there collected at Pitsani Potlogo the body of men from 
whom Dr. Jameson’s invading column was afterwards selected. 
For . three weeks the men were continuously drilled and 
practised in all warlike exercises and thoroughly prepared 
for the enterprise which their leaders had in view. On 
Sunday, December 29, at about three in the afternoon, the 
little force was paraded and Dr. Jameson read to them the 
letter of invitation quoted in a previous chapter. He is 
alleged by certain witnesses to have said that he had just 
received this and that they could not refuse to go to the 
assistance of their countrymen in distress, and he confidently 
appealed to the men to support him. He said that he did 
not anticipate any bloodshed at all. They would proceed by 
forced marching straight through to Johannesburg, and would 
reach that town before the Boers were aware of his move- 
ments, and certainly before they could concentrate to stop 
him. It has been alleged by some witnesses that the men 
of the Bechuanaland Border Police who advanced from 
Mafeking under the command of Colonel Grey and Major 
Coventry were not so fully informed as to their destination 
and the reasons for the movement until they were actually in 
marching order to start. It would appear however from the 
general summary of the evidence and from tlie reports of 
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the men who took part in the expedition, that they were 
informed that the destination of the force was Johannesburg, 
that the object was to render assistance to their countrymen 
in that town who were being grossly misruled by the Trans- 
vaal Government and were at that time in grievous straits 
and peril through having endeavoured to assert their rights 
and obtain the reforms for which they had so long been 
agitating, and that the immediate reason for marching was 
the receipt of an urgent appeal from Johannesburg citizens, 
which appeal (the letter of invitation) was duly read to them. 
In reply to questions as to whether they were fighting under 
the Queen’s orders, they were informed that they were going 
to fight for the supremacy of the British flag in South Africa. 
A considerable proportion of the men declined to take part 
in the enterprise, and it is probably lai^ely due to defections 
at the last moment that the statement was made that 700 
men had started with Dr. Jameson, whereas it appears that 
only 480 ever left the Protectorate. 

The following is a portion of the Majority Report of the 
Select Committee on the Jameson Raid appointed by the 
Cape House of Assembly : 


On the 2dth December there was a sudden check. On the afternoon 
of that day Colonel Rhodes telegraphs to Chai ter, Capetown, ' It is 
absolutely necessary to postpone flocition. Charles Leonard left last 
night for Capetown.’ Messages to the same effect were sent from 
Mr. S. W. Jameson to his brother, and from Dr. Harris for the Chartered 
Company to Dr. Jameson, the latter concluding : ‘ So you must not 
move till you hear from us again. Too awful, very sorry.' 

As to the nature of the hitch that occurred, there is some light thiown 
on it by the statement from Mr. S. W. Jameson to his brother that any 
movement must be postponed ‘until we have C. J. Rhodes' absolute 
pledge that authority of Imperial Government will not be insisted on,’ 
a point that is fuither alluded to in Telegram No. 6,537 of Appendix 
QQ of the aSth December. 

Whatever the exact nature of the obstacle was, there can be no 
doubt that some at least of the Johannesburg confederates were much 
alarmed and took all possible steps to stay proceedings. 

In addition lo urgent telegrams special messengers were sent to 
itnpiess on Dr. Jameson the necessity for delay. One of these, Captain 
Holden, made his way across countiy. 

According to Mr. Hammond’s evidence Holden arrived at Mafeking 
on the 28th December, and went in with the column. 

The other messenger was Captain Maurice Heany, who left Johannes- 
burg on the 26th December, and on the 27th telegraphed from Bloem- 
fontein to Chartci, Capetown, informing them that ‘Zebrawood’ 
(Colonel Rhodes) had asked him to * slop " Zahlbai " (Dr. Jameson) 
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till Heany sees him,' and asking that a spcoul tiaiii might be ananged 
foi hmii Dr Hams replied to Kimbeiley on the aSlh informing him. 
that a special train was arranged, and added, ‘lose no tune or you will 
be late ^ 

It IS in evidence that this special train was provided by the Chai tered 
Company, that Heany left by it, caught up the ordinary tram at 
Viyburg, and that he reached Mafeking at 430 am on Sunday, 
the 29th 

The evidence is that he was coming with an uigent message to stop 
Dr Jameson , that on his arrival at Mafeking he waked up Mi Isaacs, 
a local ^toi^kecpcr, and purchased a pair of field boots and a kit-bag, 
and proceeded by spcci il cart to Pitsani , and tliat he subsequently on 
the same evening accompanied Dr. Jamc‘'on on his inioad and was 
captiiicd at Dooinkop ‘ 

On the 27th, after receiving the discom aging telegrams mentioned 
above from Johannesburg Dr Jameson telegi iplied to Hams, Chaitei, 
Capetown, ‘I am afraid of Bochuanaland Police for cutting wire 
They have now all gone forward, but will endeavoui to put a stop to it 
Iherefoie expect to receive telegram from you nine to moiiowmoining 
authoiizing movements Suiely Col. F W Rhodes advisable to come 
to tciins at once Give guai intee, or you can telegraph before Charles 
Leonaid ariived ’ 1 his doubtless alludes to the necessity for guaiantee 
mentioned in the message trom S W Tameson, and the alternative 
suggestion was that authority to proceed should be given before the 
inival of the Johannesburg delegate at Capetown 
IVo hours latei on the same day he sends another message of 
the utmost importance. He informs Hatris, Charier, Capetown, as 
follows ‘If I cannot, as I expect, communicate with Bechuanaland 
Bolder Police cutting, then we must cairy into effect oiiginal plans. 
They have then two days for flotation If they do not, we will make 
our own flotation with help of letter, which I will publish ' 

On the same day Dr. Jameson telegraphed to his brother in 
Johannesburg as follows ‘Guarantee already given, therefore let 
* J. H. Hammond telegraph instantly all right’ 

To this Mr Hammond sent a most positive reply absolutely con- 
demning his proposid action 

As bearing upon the attitude of the force at Pitsani, it may be noted 
that on the same day that the foregoing correspondence was taking 
plice, Mi a Bates was despatched from Mafeking into the Ttansvaal 
with instructions from Major Raleigh Grey to collect information and 
meet Dr Jameson en route He was supplied with a horse and money, 
and seems to have done his best to cariy out instructions 
Early the next day Dr Jameson telegi aphed to Hams, Chaiter, Cape 
town ‘ There will be no flotation if left to themselves , first delay was 


* In the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
the following questions and answers occur, Mr Blake questioning and 
Major Heany replynng 

‘ Having got the message you went off with it and you got in, as we 
see by the evidence, as quickly as you could, and you just gave the 
message as accurately as you could to Dr Jameson? — I read the 
message from my note-book absolutely accurately to Dr Jameson 
‘ And he did not lose much time in making up his mind ? — No j he 
went outside his tent Ho was m a bell-tent when I arrived and he 
went outside and walked up and down for about twenty minutes, and 
then he came in and announced his determination 
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races, -which did not e\ibt, second policies, alicidy .inangcd All 
mean fcai ' You had belter f>o as quickly as possible and rcpioif fully, 
or tell Hon C. J Rhodes to allow me ' 

The reply to this was ‘It is all iijrht if you will only wait Captain 
Mauiice Heany comes to you fiom Col F W. Rliodei by special ham 
to-day' And, agun, two hours latei, Dr. Hams for the Chartered 
Company telegiaphs ‘Goold Adams arrives Mafeking Monday, and 
Heany, 1 think, aiiives to night, after seeing him, you and we must 
judge regarding flotation, but all our foieign fiieiids aie pow dead 
against it and say public will not subbciibe one penny towards even 
with you as a dii eetoi — Ichabod ’ ,, ^ 

Still on the same day two lurthei telegrams to Di Jamciou were 
sent fiom Cipelown, almost togcthci, of a slioiigly disisouiaging 
tenoui One of them conelude» by saying ‘we cannot have fiascof 
and the othei infoims Dr. Jameson that Lionel Plulhps auticipates 
complete faihiie of any piematuie action 
On the same day Dr Hams informs Colonel Rhodes at Johannesburg 
that, ‘ Have aiianged foi Captain Mauriee Heany , Dr Jameson 
a-waibng Capt Mauiico Beany’s arrival Keep niaikct firm ’ 

And later 

'Chailcs Leonnid says flotation not popiilat, and England’s bunhng 
will he resisted by public Is it true ? Consult all oui tnends and let 
me know, as Di Jameson is quite leady to move i csoluhon and is only 
wailing for Caplain Heany s anml ’ 

A few horns latei Di Jameson telegraphs to Hams, Chai ter, Cape- 
town ‘Received your telegiam Ichabod re Capt. Mauuce Heany 
Have no furthei news. I require to know Unless I heai definitely to 
the conhary, shall leave to-inoirow evening and catry into effect my 
second telegram (Appendix QQ, No 063615) of yesterday to you, and it 
will be all light. 

On the next moriimg, Sunday the aqlh, Heany ai lived at Mafekmg, 
and aftei making the purchases detailed above, loft by special cart for 
the camp at Pits mi, where he piobably ai rived about eight o’clock a m 
At five minutes past nine Di Jameson telcgiaphed to Harris, Chaitei 
Capetown ‘Shall leave to night for the Iransvaal. My leason is thi 
final airangenient wilh wutcis of letter was that, without fuilhei 
lefeicnce to them, in case I should licai at some futuie time tha 
suspicions have been aiouscd as to theu intention among thi 
Tiansvaal authorities, I was to start immediately to prevent loss 0 
lives, as letter states. Reutei only just received Even without mi 
own infoimation of meeting in the ’Transvaal, compel immediate movi 


‘ In the course of the Inquiry at Westminstei, Dr. JamesOn himseL 
took occasion to explain this reference, when answenng a queshon put 
by Mr Sidney Buxton 

Knowing what you do now of the position at Johannesbuig, do you 
think it was within then powei to send out 300 mounted men^— I 
cannot give an opinion upon that, I think all theu actions were 
perfectly bond fide There is one lelegiam hue which has beeri 
brought up against me very unple.isanUy, which I wish I had never 
sent, where ‘feai’ is imputed in tlie telegiam as it stands here. My 
explanation is that I was uiitaled at the tune at the trouble going on, 
and that I used it inadvertently, or possibly there is a mist^e in 
decipheiing the code word, as to that I cannot tell, but I am soiry 
that it should appear so m the lelegiam, because I never unpuled fear 
nr cowardice to anyone in connection with anything. 
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to fulfil promise made. We are simply going to protect everybody 
while tlrsy change the present dishonest Government and take vote 
from the- whole country as to foim of Goveimmcnt required by the 
whole.’ 

The force took with them provisions for one day only, 
relying on the commissariat arrangements made on their 
behalf by Dr. Wolff en route. They were well mounted and 
armed .witli Lee-Metford carbines, and took with them eight 
Maxims, two seven-pounders and one twelve-pounder. In 
order to facilitate quick movement no heavy equipment was 
taken, and but little spare ammunition. The vehicles 
attending the column were six Scotch carts and one Cape 
cart. The total distance to be covered was about 170 miles 
to Johannesburg, or 150 miles to Krugersdorp. The start 
was made from Pitsani shortly after 5 p.m., and marching 
was continued throughout the niglit. The force consisted of 
about 3 SO of the Chartered forces under Colonel Sir John 
Willoughby, Major in the Royal Horse Guards ; the Plon. H. 
F. White, Major 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards; Hon. R. 
White, Captain Royal Welsh P'usiliers ; Major J. B. Tracey, 
and Battalion Scots Guards ; Captain C. H. Villiers, Royal 
Horse Guards; and 120 of the Bechuanaland Border Police 
under Major Raleigh Grey, Captain 6th Inniskillen Dragoons, 
* and the Hon. C. J. Coventry, Captain 3rd Militia Battalion 
Worcester Regiment. The two contingents met at Malmani 
at about sunrise on Monday morning, December 30, They 
marched throughout that day and night and the following 
day, Tuesday. There were half-hour rests about every 
twenty miles for rationing the men and feeding and watering 
the horses, the fodder being ready for the horses at various 
stores. Provisions for the men consisted of tinned meats and 
biscuits. There was no lack of provisions at all ; but the 
men complained afterwards that they were so overcome with 
fatigue from continuous marching that when they reached 
the resting-places they generally lay down where they dis- 
mounted, and slept, instead of taking the food which was 
^ r^g-dy for them. A serious fault in tlie conduct of the 
eiepedition appears to have been the lack of opportunity 
- ' for rest and, food afforded the men. It was contended that 
the same or a higher average of speed might have been 
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attained by pressing on faster for spells of a few hours and 
allowing reasonable intervals for rest and refreshment. Only 
about 130 mile’! had been covered by the column during the 
seventy hours that they were on the march before they were 
first checked by any serious opposition from the Boers. 

On Monday, December 30, at about i p.m., Mr. F. J. 
Newton, Resident Commissioner at Mafeking, received the 
following telegram from the High Commissioner, Capetown, 
dated the same day : 

It is rumoured ’lere that Dr. Jameson has entered tlie Transvaal with 
an armed force. Is this so ? If so, send special messenger on fast 
horse directing him to return immediately. A copy of this telegram 
should be sent to the officers witn him, and they should be told that 
this violation of the territory of a friendly Stale is repudiated by Her 
Majesty's Government, and that they are rendering themselves liable to 
severe penalties. 

Mr. Newton at once addressed to Dr. Jameson and each of 
the chief officers with him tlie following letter; 

Sir, 

1 have the honoui to enclose copy of a telegram which I have 
received from His Excellency the High Commissioner, and I have 
accordingly to lequest lliat you will imraecliatoly comply with His 
Excellency’s instruUions. 

Trooper J. T. White was despatched as soon as possible 
with the five letters, enclosed in waterproof, with instructions 
to ride until he caught up to Dr. Jameson and delivered the 
letters. He was stopped by a party of armed Boers and 
taken before Landdrost Marais at Malmani, where the 
despatches were opened and read. He was delayed for 
four hours, and then allowed to proceed with an escort. 
On Tuesday morning he crossed the Elands River and caught 
up the column at about ii a.m. He had ridden all night, 
covering about eighty miles. He alleges that at first the 
officers would not take the letters, but eventually Sir John 
Willoughby accepted and read his and the others followed 
suit. He stated that he had been .instructed to deliver the 
letters personally, and to get a reply. Sir John Willoughby 
sent a message by him stating that the despatches would be 
attended to. Shortly after this Dr. Jameson also received a 
orotest from the Commandant of the Marico district against; 
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his invasion of tlie State, to which he sent the following 
reply : 

December 30, 1895. 

Sir, 

I am in receipt of your protest of the above date, and have to 
inform you that I intend proceeding with my otiginal plans, which 
have no hostile intention against the people of the Transvaal ; but we 
are here in reply to an invitation from the principal residents of the 
Rand to assist them in their demand for justice and the ordinary rights 
of every ciliiitsn of a civilized State. 

Yours faithfully 

L. S. Jameson. 

White states that this was about noon, and ‘ then the bugle 
sounded and the column moved off.' The force continued 
advancing in much the same way throughout Tuesday, and 
at 6 p.m. a skirmisher of the advanced guard met Lieutenant 
Eloff of the Krugersdorp District Police, who had been 
instructed by his Government to ride to MafeJdng, presum- 
ably for the purpose of getting information. He had come 
with a guard of nine men, whom he had left some distance 
off ; advancing alone to meet the column. He states that 
when released after two hours’ delay he left the forces, and 
passing along the Rustenburg road met a commando of some 
300 Boers with whom he made a circuit to avoid the column, 
and reached Krugersdorp before it did. From this it is clear 
that the Boers were collecting in considerable numbers to 
meet the invading force, and were moving with much greater 
rapidity than their enemies. 

On Wednesday morning, at about 5.30, Messrs. Theron and 
Bouwer (despatch riders), who had been sent by Sir Jacobus 
de Wet, British Agent at Pretoria, at 1.30 p.m. on the 
previous day with a despatch for Dr. Jameson, reached the 
column and delivered their letters, and stated that they had 
been instructed to take back a reply as soon as possible. 
Dr. Jameson said, ‘All right; I’ll give you a reply,’ and 
within a few minutes he handed to them the following 
letter : 

January x. 

Dear Sir, 

I am in receipt of the message you sent from His Excellency the 
High Comnusbjoner, and beg to reply, for His Excellency’s information, 
thiu I should, of course, desue to obey his instructions, but, as I have a 
very large force of both men and horses to feed, and having finished all 
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my supplies in the rear, must perforce proceed to Krugersdorp or 
Johannesburg this morning for this purpose. At the same time I must 
ackno-wiedge I am anxious to fulfil my promise on the petition of the 
principal residents of the Rand, to come to the aid of my fellow-mon 
in their extremi^. I have molested no one, and have explained to ail 
Dutchmen met that the above is my sole object, and that 1 shall desire 
to return at once to the Protectorate, I am, etc,, 

(Signed) L. S. Jameson. 

At about 10.30 a.m. on the same day (January 1) two 
cyclists, Messrs. Celliers and Rowland, carrying 'despatches 
from members of the Reform Committee, met the column. 
The letters were received by Dr. Jameson, and taken with 
him as far as Doornkop, where, upon surrender of the force, 
they appear to have been torn up. With that good fortune 
which seems to have followed the Boers throughout this 
business, tliese torn fragments were picked -up on the battle- 
field by a Boer official four months later, having remained 
undisturbed during the severe rain and wind storms of the 
wet season. Some portions were missing, but the others 
were pieced together and produced in evidence against the 
Reform prisoners. The letters are printed hereunder 
as they were written, as testified by the writers, and, in the 
case of the first one, by others who read it before it was 
despatched. The italics represent the fragments of tlie 
letters which were never found : * 

Deak Dr. 

The rumour of massacre in Johannesburg that started you to our 
relief was not true. We are aU right, feeling iiilcnse. We have 
armed a lot of men. Shall be very glad to see you. We are not 
in possessio/t of ike town. I shall send out some men to 
You are a fine fellow. Yours ever 

F. R,» 

We will all drink a glass along 0’ you. 

L. 

31st, 11.30. ICruger has asked for some of us to go over and treat : 
armistice for 241 hours agreed to. My view is that they are in a funk at 
Pretoria, and they were wrong to agree from here. 

F. R.» 

Dr. Jameson. 

It may be noted that the tone of this correspondence does 
not appear to be in accord with the attitude taken up by the 

• July 1899. The originals liave since been photographed and are 
here ‘reproduced. 

Colonel Francis Rhodes. » Lionel Phillips, 




The above are reproductions of pholographs of the docutiieiits now in possession 
of the Transvaal Government. For the report of the expert, Mr. T. H. Gumn, as 
submitted to the Select Committee of the House of Commons, see App&miix L» 
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Reform Committee. The letters however were written on 
Tuesday the 31st, when there was a general belief that Dr. 
Jameson had started in good faith, misled by some false 
reports. In the second letter Colonel Rhodes expresses the 
opinion that it was wrong to agree to send in a deputation to 
meet the Government. This was written before the deputa- 
tion had gone to Pretoria, and clearly implies that the moral 
effect rfjf^treating would be bad. The phrasing also shows 
that the so-called armistice was for the purpose of treating, 
and not the treating for the purpose of securing an armistice : 
in other words, that the armistice would expire, and not 
commence, with the treating. 

From the evidence given by the cyclist Rowland, it appears 
that he stated to Dr. Jameson that he could get 2,000^ armed 
men to go out to his assistance ; and Rowland in evidence 
alleged further that tliere was some offer of assistance in one 
of the despatches, and that Dr. Jameson, in reply, said he did 
not need any assistance, but that if 2,000 men should come 
out probably the Boers would draw off. This witness in his 
evidence at Bow Street also alleged that one of the despatches 
expressed surprise at Dr. Jameson’s movement. There is 
now a complete record of these despatches. They make no 
allusions to giving assistance, and the Johannesburg leaders 
are very clear on the point that no promise or offer of assis- 
tance was ever made. The reply which Dr. Jameson caused 
to be sent was concealed in one of the bicycles, which -were 
seized by the Boer authorities on the return ride of the 
despatch-carriers, and was not brought to light until the 
following March, when a mechanic who was repairing the 
broken bicycle di.scovered it. 

The much-debated question of whether assistance was ever 
promised or expected should be finally disposed of by the 
publication of two documents which have not heretofore 
appeared in print. They are (a) the reply of Dr. Jameson to 
Colonel Rhodes' letters, and (S) the report of Mr. Celliers, the 
cyclist despatch-rider who took the letter and received the 
reply, which report was taken down in shorthand by the 

' (July, 1899.) Is it not probable that the deleted figures '2,000' in 
Colonel Rhodes' letter (see photograph) may account for some of the 
talk about 2,000 armed men 7 
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clerks in the Reform Committee room as it was made verbally 
by him immediately on his return. Both these records dis- 
pose of Mr. Rowland’s statement about 2,000 men ; and apart 
from this it should be observed that Mr. Celliers was the 
messenger sent by Colonel Rhodes and not Mr. Rowland ; the 
latter having been later on picked up ‘ for company,’ was 
presumably less qualified to speak about the instructions and 
messages than Celliers, from whom indeed he Iq^njed all 
that he knew. 

The letter was written by Col. H. F. White in the presence 
of the cyclists, and partly at the dictation of Dr. Jameson. 
It was in the form of a memorandum from Col. H. F. White 
to Col. Frank Rhodes, and bore no signature ; but the last 
line was in Dr Jameson’s handwriting, and was initialed by 
him. It ran as follows : 


As you may imagine, we are all well pleased by your letter. We 
liave had some fighting, and hope to reach Johannesburg to-night, but 
of course it will depend on the amount of fighting we have. Of couise 
we shall be pleased to have 200 men meet us at Krugersdorp, as it will 
gieally encouiage the men, who are in great heart although a bit tired. 

Love to Sam, Phillips, and rest, 

L. S.J. 

Mr. Celliers’ report — after detailing the incidents of the 
ride out — runs : 

... I reached the column between 9 and 10 o’clock. I saw Dr. 
Jameson personally. He received us very well, and was very glad with 
the news I brought him. He lead the despatch, and asked me for tull 
details. 1 told him the strength of the Boers and the dangers he was 
in. 1 told him that they had no guns, and all that I saw and heard that 
they had during my travels. I explained to him everything m detail. 
The Doctor seemed to be very brave. He told me that he had two 
scLimmages, and that no damage had been done. I said to him whether 
it would not be well for him to halt until we got through and sent him 
some help. The Doctor said he did not think there was anything to 
fear, and at the same time he did not want to go to Johannesburg as a 
pirate, and it would be well for them to send some men to meet him. 
I also made inquiries as to whether I could return by any other road, 
but found it was impossible, and that we had to come back the same 
way. I got his despatch, shook hands with him, wished us well, and 
set on our journey back. 


The report, which is given above literally as transcribed 
from the shorthand notes, concludes with an account of the 
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return journey. Mr. Celliers in a subsequent statement con- 
firmed 'the above, and added : 

The impression which the Doctor gave me most certainly was that 
he had never expected help and did not want it.‘ 


The march continued on towards Krugersdorp, At one or 
two places a few shots were fired by Boer pickets, and on one 
occasion &ie Maxims of the invading force were turned on a 
parly of some fifty Boers ensconced in a good position. No 
casualties however occurred until Krugersdorp was reached 
at 3 p.m. on Wednesday. A message was sent by Sir John 
Willoughby to the authorities at Krugersdorp that if he 
encountered any opposition he would shell U:e town, and he 
warned them to have their women and children removed. 

Shortly after mid-day positions were taken up on the hills 
near Krugersdorp, and at three o’clock severe fighting took 
place which lasted well on into the night. An ambush at 
the crushing mill and works of the Queen’s Mine was shelled 
and an attempt was made to storm it by a small party of the 
invaders. It was unsuccessful however, and after nightfall 
Dr. Jameson’s force was obliged to retreat fiom its position 
and seek a more advantageous one on higher ground. 

They had suffered a reverse at the hands of a somewhat 
larger force of Boers who had selected a very strong position. 
Firing did not cease until ii p.m. Here it is alleged the 
fatal military mistake of the expedition was committed. No 
precautions had been taken to ascertain the load. Instead of 
being well acquainted with the direction to be taken the force 
was dependent upon a guide picked up on the spot, a man 
who was never seen after the events of the following day and 
is freely alleged to have been a Boer agent. It is stated by 
competent judges that, had Dr. Jameson’s force pushed on 
during the night on the main road to Johannesburg, they 

' After the arrival in England of the officei-s of Dr. Jameson’s force, 
a report dealing with the military aspect of the exp ..litipn was sent by 
Sir John Willoughby to the War Office. It has been printed and-^to a 
certain extent — circulated, and cannot therefore be icgarded as private. 
But apart from this it is a document so peculiar— £0 marked by mis- 
handling of notorious fads— that it deserves no consideration other 
than it may earn on merits. It is printed in exlenso with notes by a 
member of the Reform Committee. See Appendbc H. 
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would have succeeded in reaching that town without difficulty. 
As it was however they camped for the night in the direc- 
tion of Eandfontein and in the early moining struck away 
south, attempting a big detour to avoid the road which they 
had tried to fotce the previous night. There is but little 
doubt that they were shepherded into the position in which 
they were called upon to fight at Doornkop. The following 
description of the Doornkop fight was written b;^ faptain 
Frank Younghusband, the correspondent of the London 
Times, who was an eye-witness ; 

tuillopiiig ovci the rolling open gt assy downs in search of Dr Jame- 
son's foicu which was expected to airive at Johannesburg at any 
moment, my companion Ileygatc and myself saw between us two 
foices, both slationaty. Then one began to move away and fiom the 
legulantyof its movement we recogmzed that this must be Dr. Jame- 
son’s tiying to round the opposing Boci forces. We found a Boer 
guard holding the only foid across the stream ; so going up to the 
Commander we asked for news. lie, aftei questioning us, told us all 
that had occuiied 

He was a field comet from Potchefstioom, and leader of one division 
of Ihc Boets He said that yestciday, Januaiy i, Dr. Jameson had 
atticked the Boer force at the Geoige and May Mine, two miles noith- 
west of Krugersdorp, a small mining township twenty-one miles west 
of Joluinne'-buig Fighting took place from thieeinlhe afternoon to 
eleven at night, Di. Jameson making thice principal attacks, and doing 
gieat damage with his artillery, which the Boers, having then no guns, 
weie unable to i cply to. 

My informant, the Boer leader, said that both then and to-day Dr. 
Jameson's men behaved with great gallantry, and he also said tliat 
admiiable airangeinents had been made at Kiugcrsdorp for nursing the 
wounded on both sides. 

'Ihis iiioining the Boeis took up a position at Vlakfontein, eight 
miles on the Johannesbuig side of Kiugersdorp, on a circuitous road to 
the south by which Dr. Jameson was marching. The Boers in the 
night had been reinforced by men and with aitillery and Maxims. 
Their position was an exceedingly strong one on an open slope, but 
along a ridge of rocks ciopping out of it It was a right-angled posi- 
tion and Dr. Jameson attacked them in the re-onteiing angle, thus 
having tiic on Ins front and (lank. 

To attack this position lus men had to advance over a peifectly open 
gently-sloping giassy down, while the Boers lay hid behind rocks and 
iited with iillus, Masims, and ailille^ upon their assailants. The Boers 
numbered from 1,200 to 1,500, Dr, jfameson's force about 500, and the 
position was piaclically unassailable. 

Dr, Jameson, after making a desperate effoit to get through, surren- 
deted, and as we stood we saw his biave little band riding dejectedly 
back again to Krugeisdorp without then arms and surrounded by a 
Boer escort. 

We were allowed to lide close up, but were refused peimission to see 
Dr. Jameson. It is therefore impossible to state his full teasons, but it 
is known that he was made aware that it was impossible to send assis- 
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tance from here, and this may have influenced him in giving up the 
contest when he found the enemy’s position so strong that in any case 
it would have been no disgiace to have been buiten by superioi 
numbeis of such a brave foe as that Boei force which I saw in the very 
position they had fought in It was evident that piobably no one had 
ever started on a moie despeiate venture than had this daring little 
force, and they gained by then galhntry the adoration, not only of the 
Boer burghers who spoke to me, but of the whole town of Johannes 
burg 

These Boers — rough, simple men, dressed in oiclmaiy civilian clothes, 
with rarely a rifle s’uiig over the shoulder to show they were soldiers 
— spoke in feeling tci^is of the splendid bravciy shown by then 
assailants They were perfectly calm and spoke without any boastful- 
ness in a self-reliant way They said, pointing to the gi ound, that Uil 
thing was impossible, and hence the picsent icsult 

The total loss of Dr Jameson’s foice is about twenty M i]or Giey 
was, they said, the pniicipil militaiy ofticoi, and they thought that no 
of&cer was killed, and tint the lepoit that bii John Willniighhy hid 
been killed was imtounded lie and Di Jameson have bei n taken to 
Pietoii i 


At 9 I S o’clock the white flag was put up Sii J Willoughbj , 
the officci in command of the force, then sent tlie following 
note addiessed to the Commandant of the Transvaal Forces: 

We suirendoi, provided that you guarantee us safe conduct Out of the 
country for every member of the force 

John C Willoughby 

A leply was sent within fifteen minutes, of which the 
following is a literal translation : 

OrriCER, — Please lake note that I shall immediately assemble our 
ofScers to decide upon your commuuiuabou. 

Commandant 

Tsventy or thiity minutes later a second note was received 
by the surrendering force, addressed ‘ John C. Willoughby’ ; 

I acknowledge your letter. The answer is that, if you will imdertike 
to pay the expense which you have caused the South Afucan Itcpublic, 
and It you will sui render with your amis, then I sli ill spaie the lives of 
you and yours Please send me a icply to this within thiity minutes 

P A Ckonje 

Commandimt, I'oichefulroom 


Within fifteen minutes of the receipt of this lettet, Sir J. 
Willoughby replied, accepting the conditions in the following 
terms ; 
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1 accept the terms on the guarantee that the lives of all will be spared. 
I now await your instructions as to how and where we are to day down 
our arms. At the same time I would ask you to remember that my men 
have been without food for the last twenty-four hours. 

‘ The flag sent with the first message (to quote the statement 
made on behalf of Sir J. Willoughby by his solicitor, Mr. B. 
F, Hawksley) was sent perhaps a little earlier than 9.15. Dr. 
Jameson’s force ceased firing as soon as the flag w^s ^hoisted, 
except on the extreme right. Messengers were sent to stop 
that firing, and all firing ceased witliin five minutes. The 
Boers continued to fire for some ten minutes, and for some 
time after Jameson’s force had ceased. After Sir J. W illoughby 
had received the first answer the State Artillery opened fire 
and continued firing for at least fifteen minutes. Sir J. 
Willoughby sent Colonel the Hon. II. White and Captain 
Grenfell to the Commandant with a note requesting to know 
the reason for firing on a flag of truce, and requesting that it 
might cease. Sir J. Willoughby has no copy of the letter he 
wrote accepting the conditions offered by Cronj6, but it was 
to the effect above given. ‘Besides Cronj6, Commandant 
Malan was acquainted with the terms of surrender, for after 
Jameson's force had given up their arms Commandant Malan 
came up and repudiated part of the terms, saying he would 
not guarantee the lives of Jameson and the leaders, and 
that they would be handed over to General Joubert, who 
would decide their fate.’ 

The decision having been announced to the forces, and 
many of the men having stacked their arms and dropped off 
to sleep where they lay in the veld, several other commandants 
joined Cronji, and an altercation took place in the presence of 
the surrendered officers. Commandant Malan of Rustenburg 
violently proclaiming that Cronj6 had no right to spare the 
lives of the force, and that it lay with the Commandant- 
General and Krijgsraad (or War Council) to decide what 
should be done with the prisoners. Commandant Cronjd 
replied that they had surrendered to him upon certain con- 
ditions, and those conditions had been accepted by him. In 
the course of the discussion, in which several other prominent 
Boers joined, disapproval was generally expressed of Cronjd’s 
acceptance of the terms and threats were used to Dr. Jameson 
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in peison. Eye-witnesses on the Boer side state that Dr 
Jameson declined to discuss the matter fur diet , he merely 
bowed and walked away It may be remarked that it is not 
by any means unusual for the Boers to seek to stretch to then 
advantage terms which they have previously agreed upon. 
There can now be no question as to the conditions of the sui- 
lender. The officer m command on the field agreed to spare 
the liv^ qf the entiie force, and it was not competent foi 
anyone to leverse that decision or to reopen the question 
The incident is instiuctive, and also iinpoitant since tht 
lives of Di Jameson and his men wcie made to play a con 
siderable pait in I’lesiclcnt Kiiiqti's game of magnanimitj 
later on. * 

* See Appendix G U will be noted that m his cleckiatioiis Com- 
mancUnt Ctonjc modihea Ins teims vci\ considciably It was im 

E ossiblc foi any leasonable pci son to accept the explanation prefciied 
y him, that the promise to spare the lives of the sui tendered force 
was only to hold good until they could be handed over to the Com 
mandant-Genet al In fact, it is well known that Commandant Cron|e 
only took up this attitude aftei an extiemcly acrimonious discussion 
had taken place between him and Commandant Malan — a quairel 
in which they went the length of making ch.irges against each other in 
the public press of trcacheiy and neglect of duty whilst m the field 
The Commandant Cronje referred to heie is the same gentleman who 
commanded the Boer forces at Potchefstroom in the War of Inde- 
pendence, and lus record is an extremely unpleasant one, his conduct 
of operations having earned for the Potchefstroom commando the 
woist reputation of any. Apart from the execution of several British 
subjects who were suspected and, on wholly insufficient grounds, 
suiniiianly shot as spies, there are the unpleasant facts that he caused 
piisoners of war to be placed m the foiefront ot the besieging opera- 
tions and compelled them to work in the trenches in exposed positions 
so that they should be — and actually were — shot by their own comiades 
Theie was also the incident in which he refused to allow one or two ul 
the ladies who were among the beleaguered garrison, and who weie 
then in extremely bad health, to leave the fort to oblaiu such food and 
medical attendance as would enable them to live One of the ladies 
died m consequence. But the incident which has more beating on 
Jameson’s sut render than any other is that connected with the armistice, 
when Commandlant Cronje, in defiance of treaty obligations, witlihcld 
from Colonel Winslow and the besieged garrison the news that an 
aimisbce had been an ingcd between tlie Boer and Biitish forces, and 
continued the siege until the garrison, in Older to save the lives ot the 
wounded and the women and children refugees, were obliged to sut- 
lendci It will be icmembered that tins incident was too much even 
toi Ml Gladbtoiie,ancUhalonitsbocomingknownafterthetermsof peace 
had been settled, the Tiansvaal Governmentwere required by Sii Evelyn 
Wood to allow a Biitish force to match up from NatU and re occupy 
Potchefstroom as a loimal acknowledgment of Cronj^s Iroachciy 
Mr Kruger and his paity, who were in the greatest fear that the settle- 
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The Johannesbuig Star coriespondent, desctib,mg the 
suncndci, says 

Iheie we,(e iipwaids of altogether, and the poor fellows made a 
soiry sight— tired liom then long maich, then piivations, and the 
Iteinendous stiam of continuoub engagements for nearly tweiity-foui 
hours. Some almost slept in their saddles as they were being escorted , 
and when they airived on Krugetsdorp Market Square the scene will 
not soon be forgotten 

The Boois fittlj mixed with them and talked with then» Provisions 
were bioiight, ancf devout od with ravenous hungci In many cases the 
Pioei-> give from their own scant stock of piovisions to the stuving 
men, fot whom they exptessed the utmost admit ation foi then plucki- 
noss and determination 

Dr Jameson and his principal ofiicers, including Sir John Willoughby, 
were bioiiglil in separately from the mam body of thi L-aptiired troops 
Allhoiigh the Roers treated most of the piisoners" ‘ i eonsideialion, 
theyjiuifl somewhat when Di Jimeson was brouglil foiwaicl, but 
this was piomptly suppiessed by the Commandants Dr Jameson and 
the ofiicers were timpoiarily housed in the Court-house, together with 
the othei ollietis captured pieviousl> 

A mule waggon was brought up, hlted with matlresscs The chief 
oiiieers weie despatched to Pretoiia undei a stiong escort of Boers 
Ahdiit half an hom later the rest of the pusontis were also escorted out 
ot the town to Pietoui most of them on their own horses Both men 
anti hoises wcie cstumeh (.mnented 

I he buighei losses were repoiled to have been 4 killed and 
5 wounded The losses of Dt Jameson’s foice were 18 killed 
and about 40 wounded 

Ihere weie also taken 400 magazine and Lee-Metford 
rifles, 8 Maxims (one spiked, or with the bieach-piece gone), 
4 field-pieces, 33,000 ufle cartridges, 10 cases of Maxim cart- 
ridges, 10 cases of projectiles, 2 sacks of projectiles, 300 
cartridge-belts, 13 revolvers, 4 mule-waggons, 5 Scotch caits, 
742 hoises (in which were included the 250 horses which were 
captured in chaige of two troopers near Blaanbank), a full- 
blooded stallion (the property of Dr Jameson), 400 saddles, 
bi idles ele, 38 mules with harness, i telegraph instrument 
(piol)ablyto tap wires with), harness and other accoutrements 
and instruments of wai 

The prisoners weie lieated with every consideration by 
Ihcir Captors, with the exception peihaps of Dr. Jameson 
himself, who was threatened by some of the unruly ones and 

meat would not be effected, and that Sir Evelyn Wood’s action might 
provoke a renewal ot hostilities, agreed to the teims, but with grave 
apprehensions as to the results. However, no (.onUthmpi occupred. 
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freely hissed and hooted, but was protected. by the officers in 
charge.* It must be said of the Boers that they acted with 
admirable self-restraint and dignity in a position such as very 
few are called upon to face. However politic their actions 
may have been in their fear of provoking conflict with Johan- 
nesburg and the Imperial Government, however the juggling 
with Dr. Jameson’s life aftenvards and the spurious mag- 
nanimity ^o freely advertized, may detract from what they 
did and may tend to bring ridicule and suspicion upon them, 
one cannot review the broad facts of the Jameson invasion, 
and realize a position which, if only for the moment, gave the 
aggrieved party unlimited scope for revenge upon an aggressor 
who had not the semblance of personal wrong or interest nor 
the pretext of duty to justify his action, without allowing 
to the Boers that they behaved in such a manner as, for 
a time, to silence even that criticism which is logically 
justifiable and ultimately imperative. In so far as the 
invading force are concerned, the words of Mr. A. J. Balfour 
aptly sum up the position ; ‘ President Kruger has shown 
himself to possess a generosity wliich is not the less to be 
admired because it is coincident with the highest political 
wisdom.’ 

With reference to the surrenderor the force, it is reasonable 
to believe that the Transvaal Government, knowing how serious 
the complications would be if civil war actually took place, 
and believing as they undoubtedly did that Johannesburg 
contained upwards of 20,000 armed men, were quite willing — 
indeed anxious — to secure the surrender of Dr. Jameson’s force 
on any terms, and that the conditions made by Cronjii were 
quite in accordance with what the highest Boer aulhoiities 
would have accepted. It seems to be beyond question also 
that the conditions of surrender were purposely suppiesacd in 
order to enable the President to bargain willi Johannesburg ; 
and, as has already been stated, such action materially de- 
tracted from the credit due to the Transvaal Government. 
This is their characteristic diplomacy — tlie fruit of generation.s 
of sharpening wits against savages ; and the same is called 
Kaffir cunning, and is not understood at first by European 
people. But when all such con.siderations are weighed, there 
is still a large balance of credit due to the Boers for the 
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manner in which they treated Dr. Jameson and his invading 
force. It is difficult to conceive of any people behaving better 
to a foe vanquished under such conditions ; indeed, it would 
be quite impossible. 

The Boers when under control of their leaders have gene- 
rally behaved in an admirable manner. It is only when the 
individuals, unrestrained by those in authority, are left to 
exercise their power at the dictates of their own^upeurbed 
passions, that the horrible scenes have occurred which have 
undoubtedly blemi.shed their reputation. 

In connection with the Jameson raid there was one such 
incident — the shooting of Trooper Black. The unfortunate 
man fell into the hands of the Boers while out scouting and 
was taken as a prisoner to a farmhouse near Blaaubank. 
There ho was tied up and beaten, and it is staled by a woman 
who gave him water when he was half mad with thirst, that 
his face had been smashed by a blow from a rifle butt. When 
unable to bear the treatment any longer Black stood up and, 
tearing his shirt open, cried out, ‘ Don’t shoot me in the backl 
Shoot here ! My heart’s in the right place.’ He was then 
untied and (as alleged by Dutch witnesses) given an oppor- 
tunity to escape. He mounted his horse, but before he had 
gone far was shot dead. On the appeal of Sir Jacobus de 
Wet the Government consented to investigate the matter ; 
but the Commandant in charge, Piet Grobler, when questioned 
on the subject, merely replied, ‘ Oh, he [Black] was a very 
insolent fellow. We could do nothing with him.’ The man 
who fired the shot despatching Black, a half-caste Boer 
named Graham, stated on his return from Pretoria that he 
was asked no questions at the so-called inquiry. 

A somewhat similar incident took place, but fortunately 
with less serious results, on the way from the battle of 
Krugersdorp. A well-known resident of Johannesburg had 
ridden out to ascertain news of Dr. Jameson, and, arriving as 
the surrender took place, thrust his way among the Boers 
until he reached the Doctor, where he was arrested by the 
Boer authorities as a spy. Being a burgher of the State who 
had been resident in the Transvaal for some sixteen or seven- 
teen years, he was recognized and rather harshly treated. 
He was attached by a leather thong to the saddle of ope of 
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the Boer, Commandants and made to run, keeping pace with 
the horse. After a spell of this treatment he was released, 
and the Commandant in question offered to make a bet with 
him that he would not be able to race him on hoiseback to 
the ambulance waggons a few hundred yards off, the prisoner 
to take a short cut across a swamp and the Commandant to 
ride round by the road. The prisoner thereupon replied, ‘ No, 
thank you, 'Commandant. 1 was in the Boer War myself and 
saw several men shot by that dodge, on the pretence that 
they were escaping.’ The worthy Commandant thereupon 
drew his stirmp from the saddle, and thrashed his prisonoi 
with the stirrup end. After some ten days’ imprisonment 
under exceptionally hard conditions the gentleman in ques- 
tion was released without trial. 

The complete success of the Boer forces against Dr. Jame- 
son’s band has been accounted for in many ways, but un- 
doubtedly the one reason, if one can be selected, which 
enabled them to deal with the invaders, was their ability to 
mobilize at short notice. And in this connection arises the 
question : Did the Boers know beforehand of the intended 
invasion, and were they waiting until Dr. Jameson should 
walk into the trap ? On behalf of the Boers it is strenuously 
maintained that they had not the remotest notion of what 
was brewing, and that had such an idea occurred to them 
they would of course have reported matters to the High 
Commissioner. The President’s unyielding mood before he 
beard of Dr. Jameson’s start, and his change afterwards, the 
state of demoralization in Pretoria, the unpreparedness nf the 
State Artillery, and the vacillation of General Joubert, the 
condition of alarm in which the President was during that 
night of suspense befoie the surrender, when Chief Justice 
Kotz6 sat with him to aid and cheer, and when the old white 
horse stood saddled in the stable in case Johannesburg should 
attack Pretoria ; all point to the conclusion that it was not 
all cut and dried. With a singular unanimity, the Boers and 
their friends and the majority of the Uitlanders in the Trans- 
vaal support this view ; but there are on record certain facts 
which are not to be ignored. Apart altogether from the 
hearsay evidence of telegraphists and Boer officials in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, who stale that they were under 
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orders from Government to remain at their posts day and 
night — that is to say to sleep m their offices — a fortnight 
before the Jameson laid took place, a significant piece of 
evidence is that supplied by the Tiansvaal Consul in London, 
Mr. Montagu While, who in a letter to the London Press 
stated that on Decembei 16 he received infoimation as to the 
plot against the independence of the Republic, and that he 
on that dale cabled fully to President Kruger wpirving him 
of what was in contemplation, and that the President took 
the necessaiy piecautions. Now, on December 14 it was 
announced in Pretoria that the Piesident, being gieatly in 
need of a lest and change, was about to undertake a tour 
through the country to visit his faithful burgheis. Perusal 
of the newspapers of the lime shows that among the 
Uitlanders no significance was attached to this visit. Indeed, 
the Uitlander pi ess agreed that it had become painfully 
evident that His Honour required a change in order to 
restore his nervous system. As nothing can better lepie- 
sent the opinions of the time than the current comments of 
the Prcas, the following extiacts from the Johannesburg Sfar 
aie given . 

In diort, His Honour is developing an ungovernable iiritability and 
<i tendency to choleric obsessions, when the woid ‘ Uitlander’ is barely 
mentioned m his pie-icnce, that are causing the gieatest concern to 
those around him. Only on some such grounds are explicable the 
i aging exclauialioiis he is repotted to have permitted himself to lately 
use towards Johannesbuig and the cause of leforin upon which it is so 
eatneslly ciigiged That His Honour should have been genoially 
credited with indulging in unconventional vcinaculai terms conceinmg 
the pionouncedly loyal and heaity tcccpliou accorded to him on his 
visit to the Rand Agiicultuial Show, seems to aigue a lapse mto the 
habits of ins youngest days, winch has a diiect signirieancc in the case 
ot 01 di nary individuals, and is known by a veiy tanuliar name. That 
lie should tt.igieally dccUte tb.it only acioss his bleeding coipse wiU 
the Uitlaiidei evei come into his own, is niciely the exUavagant and 
logiittable nil lo.liam.i of an oveiheated mind. The gene1.1l desire is 
quite avcisu to eneoiinteiing any stepping-stones of that kind, and 
most ot all aves so to Mr. Ki uger’s taking any such place. Our quarrel 
is with piinciples and systems, and never yet has a note of personal 
venge ince been sounded whilst we have endeavoured to compass thou 
destruction. It is quite obvious that a little relaxation from the cares of 
StiSte, or I eversion to more primitive conditions, a freer communion 
with Nature— viewed from an ox-waggon — are eminently desirable to 
n'stiiro His Honoui's slialtered nerves — December 14, 1895. 
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AT HIS POSl. 

His Honour the Piesidciit has returned to the seat of Goveinmenl 
The itinerary appears to have been somewhat piemaluiely cut short, 
but no one is likely to so iidiculously under-estimate the sterling 
qualities of Ills Honour as to conceive the possibility of his absence 
when difficulty and danger impeiatively command his presence at the 
head of public affaiis I he conclusions which Mr Kiiiger has deiived 
fiom conveist with his faithful burgheis aie likely to lemain bulled in 
his own bieast The outward and ostensible object of his recent tom 
has been fulfilled m much the accustomed mannei , that is to say, 
he has diseiijised with apparent interest the necessity foi a pont heie or 
abridge tbeie, the desirability of Goveinment ud foi tice planting, 
the liouble which the fanners experience in getting native 1 iboui, and 
so foith, and so on ; but we must not deiive from all this peiipatehc 
fustian the eiioneous impicssion that His Ilonom has been vacuously 
lidclling on the eve of a eonflagiation The leal business wliieh took 
him to Lydcnbiirg and Middelburg has no doubt been satisfactoiily 
accomplished Booi sentiment has been tested in secret, and the 
usual piofessioiis of fervid paliiolisiu and of leidiiiess foi target 
piaetice with the Uithndei as the mark have been profusely evoked 
This sub-oflieial aspect of the itineraiy has been disci ectly veiled in ill 
the lepoils which have been pemiittea to tianspiie, and the censorship 
theieof has been more than noimally exacting and severe , but we are 
fiom piivite souiees left in no niannei of doubt that Mr Kruger has 
been camassing and stimulating the Boers to be ready for any 
emeigency, and has been metapnoucally planting a war-beacon on 
every hill All sciutmy and inqmiy fail to discover that he has uttered 
one single word which can be described as an emollient to the present 
ciitical situation He has pandered rathei to the woist racial passions 
of the Boer, instead of using the enoimous lesponsibihty resting upon 
him in the direction of mediation Old patiiarchs — ^wnom we cannot 
but lespeet and admire whilst we deploie then immih^ble and hope- 
less laucour against the cause of the newcomer — liave been permitted, 
apparently without lebuke, to show their wounds to the younger and 
more malleable generation in His Honours presence, and to boast 
of their readiness to receive as much more lead as they can con- 
veniently find loom for The tour, indeed, has been a wapenschmiuing, 
with oratoiy of the most dangerous and pernicious tvpe for its 
accompaniment. His Honour's contribution to this iiiteit. sting display 
of martial ardour liis been couched, as usual, in the enigmatic foim 
He has spoken another pai ible A mind so feitile in image and in 
simile cannot h ive lost much ot its wonted vigour '1 he one he has 
chosen to employ on tins occasion is full of instiuetion, .ind is derived, 
as Mr Kiugei s iimges fieqiieiitly aic, from the arena of niiiial 
iiisloiy. When you want to UiU youi tortoise, he must be arttully 
induced to inipiudently piotrude his head beyond his thick and im- 
piegnable shell, and tnen the t.isk becomes a voiy easy one This 
little patable was considetcd good for use on more than one occasion, 
\aiied by the addition that, if the toitoise be up to the tuck, it is 
iieecssaiy to sit down and wait unbl he does make the fakil inislake 
The only diawback to oui piofound mtolleclual delight in the parable 
IS the question, ‘Who will be the tortoise? — Dtcemberaj, 1895 

A perusal of the Geiman White Book shows that 

On December 24 the Geiman Consul 111 Ftcloria telegiaphed to the 

o 
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Foreign Office that ' news fiom Johannesburg points to the preparation 
of disturbances by the English p^ty tlieic, and the Government is 
taking precautionary measures.’ Baron von Marschall communicated 
this to Sir Frank Lascelles, and, after pointing out the possible 
consequence of bloodshed, emplursized once again the necessity for 
rnarntaining the status quo. In reply to the German Consul in Pretoria, 
the Secretary of State telegraphed a similar statement, addrng ; 
'Impress enci gelically upon the Transvaal Government that it must 
ino',1 scrupulously avoid any provocation if it wishes to retain German 
sympathy.’ 

Another little light on the inside hi.story is that afforded 
by Mr. J. C. llodenstein, Field-cornet of the Krugersdorp 
district, who in the course of an interview accorded to the 
Standard and Diji'ger^ News, the Johannesburg Government 
organ, stated how he came to know of Jameson’s intended 
invasion. He heard that a certain young lady who resided 
at Luipaardsvlei, near Krugersdorp, whose fiand occupied 
a good position in the Bechuanaland Border Police, had 
received a letter from him at Mafeking to the effect that 
he intended paying her a visit about the New Year, and 
that he would not be alone, as the whole force was coming 
to Johannesburg. The lady proved no exception to the 
alleged rule concerning secrets, and Field-cornet Bodenstein 
{jersonally assured himself of the authenticity of the report 
he had heard. 

On Friday, December 27, a German gentleman from the 
Free State also informed the Field-cornet that Dr. Jameson 
and his troopers might be expected at any time. ‘ On hearing 
this confirmation of the letter,’ said Mr. Bodenstein, ‘ I went 
at once to Pretoria. I arrived there at eleven o’clock at 
night, and early the next morning I saw the President and 
informed him about the letter and what I had been told. 
He remarked quietly: “Yes, I have heard all about it.’’ 
The General (Joubert) then said : “ All right ; I will send you 
the ammunition you require."' 

In the leport of the Select Committee of the Cape House 
of Ar>.soinbly (Blue Book A 6 of i S96, page 76) there is the 
evidence of the lion. J. A. Faure, M.L.C., which shows tliat 
he and Sir Thomas Upington, the Attorney-General of 
Cape Colony, were on a visit to Johannesburg on December 
27, and heard it publicly stated tliat Dr. Jameson with 
Soo men was on the border for the purpose of invading 
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the Transvaal. Mr, Faure testifies that he learned this from 
a very prominent Free State Dutchman. Among others, one 
would suppose that the Transvaal Government must also 
have heard something of it. 

Dr. Veale, a well-known Pretoria doctor, states that at 
daybreak on Thursday, January 2, Commandant Hendrik 
Schoeman called on him to secure his professional attend- 
ance fot S member of his family who was very ill. The 
Commandant said that he had been sent out on Monday 
to watch the invading force and to ascertain their numbers, 
and also stated that he had been following the troop with 
others for a considerable time and that he was sure 
Jameson had not 800 but between 450 and 500, as he 
had repeatedly counted them; that the force was being 
delayed by small parties drawing it into useless fighting 
and so losing time ; that he himself had been obliged to 
come on ahead, having been recalled on account of his 
wife’s serious illness, but that it made little difference as 
there were others to take his place, and they had arranged 
not to tackle Jameson until they had drawn him among the 
kopjes at Doornkop, where it would be quite impossible for 
him ever to get through. This statement it should be noted 
was made in Pretoria some hours before the Jameson force 
surrendered at Doornkop. 

So certain do the Boers appear to have been, and so 
confident of their ability to carry out their plans, that they 
stated to a reporter of the Government newspaper that they 
intended to stop Jameson at K.ictbpriiit (Doornkop), and this 
statement was published in a Johannesburg paper on the 
morning of January i, but was of course regarded as mere 
gossip of a piece with that which flooded the newspapers at 
the time. It is only right to add that there were numbers 
of other announcements at the same time which by no 
means agreed with this one, and it is stated that the editor 
was as much surprised as the public to find that he had been 
right 

In reviewing the whole of tlie drcumstance.s ot the raid, 
not the most biased and most interested of persons can 
withliold a tribute of admiration to the Pre.sident’s presence 
of mind, skill, and courage in dealing witli circumstances 
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wholly without precedent; and in quiet moments, when 
recalling all that has happened, if human at all, his Honour 
must indulge in a chuckle now and then to think how 
completely he jockeyed eveiybody.^ Not the least amusing 
recollection must be that of the ‘great trek’ (Banjailand 
Trek), wliich his burghers threatened to make into Mashona- 
land via Rhodes’ Drift when Sir John Willoughby gained his 
first experience of Oom Paul. The military commander of 
Dr. Jameson’s force had called on the President to add weight 
to the lemonstrances which were being made against the action 
of the burghers in inva<ling tlie Chartered territory, and the 
Pre.sident, playing his cards for a favourable settlement of 
Swaziland, had replied that he had done all that he could, 
and events must take their course. ‘ Tell him,’ said Sir 
John to Dr. Leyds who was interpreting, ‘that if the trek 
is not stopped of course the result will be war 1’ ‘ If it must 
be, let it be,’ the old gentleman answered quietly. ‘ Then 
tell him,’ Sir John replied, ‘that in that case he will have 
to reckon with the British Army.’ ‘And tell him', said 
the President, pointing placidly at his interviewer with his 
big pipe, ‘ that I have reckoned with the British Army 
once bcfoie.’ If the recollection occurred to both men on 
January 2 , it must have been with different emotions. 

In dealing with President Kruger’s personal attitude it 
is not perhaps pertinent but, it is interesting, to recall an 
incident of his earlier career — a parallel between the prisoner 
and the President. Oddly enough Piesidcnt Kruger was a 
rebel and a filibuster himself in the daj's of his hot youth, 
and one of his earliest diplomatic successes was in securing 


* Once when out huntuig on foot— a young man then — Mr, Kruger, 
after climbing to ttie top of a kopje, found that he had been seen by a 
iimnhcr of liostde natives who were then running towards him, some to 
climb the hill, others blanching out to surround it. He knew that those 
on the Hat could cut him oil before he could descend and that his only 
clumee Uy in ‘ bluff,' Stepping on to the outermost ledge in full view 
of tlic enemy he calmly laid down his rifle, drew off first one and then 
the other ot liis veUUioens (home-made hide shoes, in those poorer days 
worn widiout socks) and after quietly knocking the sand out of them 
drew them on again. By this time tlie natives bad stopped to observe 
him. He then piv.ked up liis riiie again, and turning to an 'Imaginary 
force bcIiLiid the kopje waved to tlie right and then to the left, as 
though directing them to charge round each end of the hill. The next 
instant the Kafhrs were in full letreat. 
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the release and pardon of men who, in 1857, stood in exactly 
the same position as the Uitlandeis whom he imprisoned 
The stoiy of the Potchefstroom revolt is little known in 
England, but it is told in Theal’s ‘ Standard History of South 
Africa,’ and very mstiuctive reading it is Dr. Hilhei, of 
Johannesburg, one of the Reformers, called attention just 
before the outbreak to the extraordinary parallel between 
the reuoUi of Potchefstioom in 1857 against the dominance 
of Lydenburg and the condition of Johannesbuig m 1895 
under the despotism of Pretoiia. Dr IIillici in his pcimphlet 
said : 


In 1857 the Republic no 1 Ih of theVoal dtt'uiieci its twciitutli yc.11 
It had mcicisocl in nopiililion, ind Inrt t.iken on, to some extent, the 
habits and mode of life of a settled community Mr Preloims and 
his followers began to feel that in the allered eireimistmiLts of the 
State the time had nnived foi 1 lemodelling of the Constitution 
Among these followcis of Pie tonus, these advocates of refoiin, it is 
intcicsting to find was Mr Steph inus Johannes Piiiliis Kruger, 

Ml Thcalsays 

' During the months of Septembci and October, 1856, Commandant- 
General M W Pietoiius made a tour through the districts of Rutsen- 
buig, Pretoria and Potchefstroom, and called public meetings at nil 
the centres of population At these meetings theie was an expression 
by a large majoiity m favour of immediate adoption of a Coii^tilulioii 
which should provide for an ellieient Government and an independent 
Chmch ' 

And again, latei on, we have in the woids of South Africa s histoiian 
the gist of the complaint against the then existing state of things 
‘llie community of Lydenburg was accused of attempting to 
domineer over the whole countty, without any othei ri£,ht to pre- 
eminence than that of being composed of the earliest inhabitants, 
a light which it had forfeited by its opposition to the genei il \\c.il ' 
Such was the shocking state of things in this country in 1856 It 
was a great deal too bad for such champion reformers as Mr Pietorius 
and his lieutenant, Mr S. J P. Kruger, as we shall see later Shortly 
after these meetings were held, a Representative Assembly, consisting 
of twent)-foui members, one toi each field coinetey was elected for 
the special pm pose of framing a Constitution and instilling the ollieials 
whom it should decide to appoint 

On Januaiy 5, 1857, the Rcpicsentahvc Assembly appointed Mr. 
MaiLmus Wessels Pretonus Piesidcnt, and also appointed members 
of an Executive Council The oaths of ollice were then taken, the 
President and Executive installed, and Ihe flag hoisted When in- 
telligence of these proceedings leached Zoutpinsbeig and Lydenburg 
theie was a violent outbiust of indignation At a public mcclutg at 
Zoutpansberg the acts and icsoluUons of the Representative Assembly 
at Potchefstroom were almost uii.inmiously icpudiated, and a minifesto 
disowning the new Constitution and cvcr> thing connected with it 
was drawn up Mr. Pretonus then issued a prod imation, deposing 
Commandant-General Schoeman from all authority, declaiing Zoutpans- 
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bejg m 4 sUE of l)lot.k.idc, and prohibihng traders fiom supplying 
‘the rebels’ with immunit.on or anything else This conduct on the 
part of the new (rovuiimLiit under Mi Pretornis appeais to me 
disbnctly adroit H iving taken upon themselves to remodel the entire 
Constitution of tiie country, they turn round on the adherents of the 
oldc.1 CTOvciniiiLiit, whom, bv ttic-by, they had riot thought it worth 
while to consult, and piomptlv call them lebels’’ And so you have 
this striking political phenomcnor of a revolutionary paity turning 
on the iclhticuls of the Govemment of the State, and denouncing them, 
fmsootli, IS 'll lull 

Ihc ‘Rcpiiblu oi L^denhulg’ thendcclaied itself into a sovereign 
ind indcpciiclciit stitc And thus two Republics, two Vollcsi^ads, two 
(jinci nnii iits, w ( i c toi nit d and existed simultaneously in the Tiansvaal 
And ill this without <i shot being fired, each paity finding sufficient 
lejief to its feelings bv c illing the other party ‘ icbels.’ In ordei to 
stieiigtlmi its position, the putyof Picloims now dcteimmed on a 
holdsltokt riipv cut ccinssirics to endeavour toaiiange for union 
willi the I'l < Slate 'the I hi Slate Goveinincnl lejecled then ovei- 
tnres, tint I’utouiH was led to bcheve that so many of the Free State 
buigtuis weie auMoui fni this union tint all tint was necessary toi 
him to do m ordei to eftcelit, waito maich in with an armed foice 
lie thuefoie placed himself at the he id of a commando, and ciossed 
the Vaal, when he was joined by a ceitain numhei of Fiee State 
huiglieis 

But Pietonus, with whom was Paul Kiugci, fonnU, like Di Jameson, 
lint he had reckoned without his host When intelligence of this 
invasion re icbcd Bloemfontein, Picsident Boshofl issued a pioclamation 
deekuing raartnl law in force thioughout the Free State, and calling 
out burgheis foi the defence of the country It soon appealed that 
the niaioiity of the people were rc.idy to suppoil the President, and 
from all quarters men repaired to Kroonstad At this stage the Fiee 
State Picsidcnt received an oliei of assistance from Goneial Schoeman, 
of Zoutpansheig, agunst Pretonus, in which object he believed Lyden- 
buig would also join 

On Mayas the two eomnundocs were diawn up facing each othei 
on opposite banks of the Rlie nosier Rivei, and remained in that 
position tor three liouis Tin itened from the noith as well as the 
south I’rctoiius tclt liis c Inn of success was small, and he therefore 
sent out Commandant Pan Kiuger with a flag of truce to propose that 
a p Lcific settlement should be made 

Ileie indeed is a very close paiallel, but the climax is still to come. 
'I he tri ity arrived at was practic.illy an apology on the part of the 
South Afiiean Republic Many citwens of the Piee State who had 
joined the norlliein foiees moved over the Vaal after this event 
Those who lem lined and tliose who had been previously arrested 
were bi ought to tri.il for high treason One man was sentenced to 
death lint the sentence was mitigated subsequently to a fine , others 
were lined These lines were a^in still luither mitigated at the 
solieititioii of Messis Paul Krugei and Sleyn, until it came to little 
moic thin a ten pound note apiece 

Theie we have the stoiy of Fresiclent Kiuger and his 
fiienili playing exactly the pait Di. Jameson and the 
Johannesburg Reformers tried to do. As Potchefstroora 
rose under Mr Kiuger against the oligaichical rule of 
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Lydenburg, so Johannt-sburg was to rise against Pretoria. 
The Potchefstroom Republic under Prelorius and Kruger 
made a raid d. la Jameson into the Orange Free State for 
political purposes, to encourage those who were believed to 
be anxious to effect a union. And just as Jameson failed 
against the Government of Pretoria, so Pretorius failed 
against the Government of the Orange Free State. In 
i8S7 it was Paul Kruger not Dr. Jameson who hoisted the 
white rfag* The Free Staters who had tried to help Kruger's 
raid were arrested just as the johannesburgers were ; but 
although one of them was condemned to death all of them 
were released, by the intervention of Mr. Kruger himself, on 
paying a slight fine. 

History ha.s repeated itself indeed ; but the ofTcnce of Dr. 
Jameson is burcly less than that of Mr. Kruger, if we are 
to pay heed to the records of the Free State Volksraad, 
wherein it is wiitten that on a certain day the President 
stated in open Raad that proof had been obtained of a 
proposed combined attack on the Free State by the 
Transvaal Boers, led by Pietorius and Kruger on the one 
side, and the Basutos under Moshesh on the other — a 
horrible and unnatural alliance which was not effected 
only because Moshesh could not trust his professed allies. 
The Raad thereupon publicly gave thanks to the Almighty, 
Who had revealed and frustrated this ‘ hideous complot.’ 



CHAPTER VII. 

AFTER DOORNKOP. 

TttE news of Dr. Jameson’s surrender was received in 
Jolianncsburg towards mid-day, at first with derision, but as 
report alter report came in, each confirming and supple- 
menting the other, no room for doubt was left and a scene 
of the wildest excitement ensued. It is not too much to say 
that not one person in a hundred, no matter what his 
political leanings were, had doubted for a moment Dr. Jame- 
son’s ability to force his way into Johannesburg. There is 
not the slightest indication in the newspapers of the time, 
which without doubt reflected every varying mood and 
repeated every rumour which it was possible to catch from 
an excited people, that there was m any man’s mind a 
suspicion that the Boers would be able to stop the invader. 
In the first place no one believed that they could mobilize 
sufficiently quickly to oppose him, and in the second place, he 
was understood to have a force of 800 men so admirably 
equipped and trained that it would not be possible for 5,000 
Boers hurriedly called together to intercept him. All this, 
however, was forgotten when it came to accounting for the 
disaster ; or rather, the previous convictions only added 
strength to the rage of disappointment. The publiq, by that 
time knew of the letter of invitation ; it had been taken on 
the battle-field and news of it was telegraphed in, and apart 
from this the writers had made no secret of it. But what 
the public did not know, and what, if they had known it, 
would not have appealed with similar force, was the efforts 
made to stop Jameson and the practical withdrawal of iEe 
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letter before he had started. It was sufficient for them 
during the few remaining hours of that day to recall that 
Jameson had come in, that he had fought against great odds, 
and tliat when almost reaching his goal he had been taken 
prisoner for want of assistance. It is perfectly true that in their 
rage of grief and disappointment men were willing to march 
out with pick-handles to rescue him, if there were not rifles 
enough ^ arm them. While the excitement lasted this was 
the mood, and the Reform Committee were the scapegoats. 
The attitude of the crowd was due to ignorance of the cir- 
cumstances and natural emotion which could not be other- 
wise vented. The excitement had greatly abated by the 
following morning, and it was realized then that the position 
was practically but little worse than that which the Reform 
Committee had offered to take up when they tendered their 
persons as security for the evacuation of the country by the 
invading foicc, and had proposed to continue the struggle 
without their aid. 

The reports received by the Johannesburg people were to 
the effect that the surrender had been conditional upon the 
sparing of the lives of the force. Indeed the first reports 
agreed that Jameson upon receipt of the High Commis- 
sioner’s proclamation, had laid down his arms ; but upon the 
return of Mr. Lace (whose mission has been explained) it was 
realized that this was not the case. A later account showed 
that Jameson had surrendered to Commandant Cronjd on 
the condition that the lives of all should be spared, and this 
version of the surrender was published in the Johannesburg 
newspapers. When further accounts were received from 
Pretoria and Krugersdorp, stating that the surrender had 
been unconditional and that there was grave doubt as to 
what would be done with Dr. Jameson, it was surmised as an 
explanation that he had declined to bargain for his own life 
and had merely stipulated that those of his followers should 
be spared. 

On Friday the news that it was contemplated to shoot 
Dr. Jameson caused a frenzy of horror and excitement in the 
town. Every effort was made by the Reform Committee 
and its supporters to maintain strictly the position which the 
Government had suggested through their Commission on 
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Wednesday, lest some untoward incident should turn the 
trembling balance against Dr. Jameson and his men ; 
noi were the Committee alone in the desire to maintain 
that position. On Friday and on Saturday communications 
were received from the local Government officials, and from 
Commandant-General Joubert through the British Agent, 
drawing the attention of the Committee to alleged breaches 
of the arrangement. The allegations were satisfactorily dis- 
proved ; but the communications clearly indicated tliat the 
Government were most desirous of maintaining the position 
in relation to Johannesburg which they had laid down before 
the fir.st battle with Dr. Jameson’s forces. 

Information was received on Thursday that the High 
Commissioner would leave Capetown for Pretoria at 9 p.m. 
that night. It had been a matter of surprise that, the 
arrangement having been entered into with him early on 
Wednesday, he had not found it convenient to start for some 
thirty-six hours. Considering how seriously he had inter- 
fered with the movement — first by his proclamation, and 
next by concerted action with the Government for a peace- 
ful settlement — it had been naturally assumed that he would 
not lose a moment in leaving Capetown for the scene of 
trouble. Such however was not the case. 

It has been alleged that the arrangement made between 
the Transvaal Government and the High Commissioner with 
a view to a peaceful settlement bore only upon Dr. Jame- 
son’s action, and that it was not contemplated that there 
should be any interference between the Government and its 
own subjects in Johannesburg. In answer to this it may be 
noted that the High Commissioner had in the first place 
offered his services, and that those services had been declined 
by the Transvaal Government ; but that the latter, on realizing 
the .seriousness of the position which they were called upon 
L<» face, and acting, it is stated, upon the advice of Mr. J. H. 
Hofmeyr, the recognized leader of the Dutch Africanders in 
the Cape Colony, reconsidered this refusal and urgently 
besought the High Commissioner to go up to Pretoria and 
use his influence to effect a peaceful settlement. This 
arrangement, together with the promise of the redress of 
grievances, had been made known to the deputation of the 
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Reform Committee by the Government Commission in 
Pretoria, as has already been stated — the Government well 
knowing that Johannesburg was in arms and a party to the 
arrangement with Dr. Jameson. 

Dr. Jameson surrendered at 930 a.m. on Thursday. The 
High Commissioner did not leave Capetown until 9 p.m. the 
same day. There had therefore been ample time for the 
Government to intimate to him their opinion that matters 
had been satisfactorily settled and that they did not need 
his services any longer, had they held such an opinion. As 
a matter of fact, that was by no means their opinion. They 
considered that they had yet to deal with 20,000 aimed men 
in Johannesburg, and that they had to do that, if possible, 
without provoking a civil war, which would inevitably result 
in the long-run to their disadvantage, however gicat their 
success might be over the Johannesburg people in the mean- 
time. They not only allowed the High Commissioner to 
proceed to Pretoria on the understanding originally effected, 
but they took steps to remind the Reform Committee on 
several occasions that they were expected to adhere to the 
arrangement entered into. And such was the position when 
the High Commissioner arrived on the night of Saturday, 
the 4th. 

Sir Hercules Robinson proceeded direct to Pretoria, but 
did not transact any business until Monday, abstaining, in 
deference to the feelings of the Boers, from any discussion of 
business matters on the Sabbath. On Sunday, however, he 
received information from the Reform Committee as to the 
arrangements entered into with the Government. He was 
also informerl that threats had been made by persons who 
without doubt were speaking the mind of the Government, 
that if any trouble should take place with Johannesburg Dr. 
Jameson and probably many of his comrades would be shot. 
It was not stated that the Transvaal Government or autho- 
rities would officially countenance any such act or would 
authorize it even as the result of a trial ; but the statement 
which was made by everyone from the President downward 
was that, in the event of any fighting in Johannesburg, 
the buighers would be so much enraged and so beyond 
control that the prisoners who had caused all the trouble 
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would inevitably be shot. It is a part of Boer diplomacy to 
make as much use as possible of every weapon that comes to 
hand without too great a regard for the decencies of govern- 
ment as they occur to the minds of every civilized people, 
and it is not at all unusual to find the President proclaiming at 
one moment that some course must be taken to prevent disaster, 
for the reason that he cannot be answerable for his burghers 
in their excited state, and at another moment indignantly 
repudiating the suggestion that they would be guilty of any 
step that could be considered unworthy of the most civilized 
of peoples. In fact such exhibitions were repeatedly given by 
him at a later stage when dealing with the Reform prisoners. 

Before any communication was received from the High 
Commissioner on Monday messages had been received by 
the members of the Reform Committee to the effect that the 
laying down of arms would be absolutely necessary to ensure 
the safety of Jameson and hi.s men. The Reform Committee 
had then learnt that the two messengers sent to stop Dr. 
Jameson — Major Hcany and Captain Holden— had reached 
him, and had come in with him, and were at that moment 
prisoners with him in Pretoria. They had also heard of the 
reception accorded to Sir Jacobus de Wet’s despatch and the 
High Commissioner's proclamation, so that it was abundantly 
clear that the incursion had been made in defiance of the 
wishes of the leaders, whatever other reasons there might 
have been to nrompt it. But the public who constituted the 
movement were still under the impression that Dr. Jameson 
was a very fine fellow who had come in in a chivalrous 
manner to help those whom he had believed to be in distress. 
There was however no division of opinion as to what should 
be done ; even those who felt most sore about the position 
in which they had been placed did not hesitate for a moment 
The first and for the time being the only consideration was 
the safety of Dr. Jameson and his comrades. 

The events and negotiations of the days preceding the 
arrest of the Reformers have been the subject of so much 
discussion and so much misunderstanding that it will be 
better as far as possible to compile the history from original 
documents or the published and properly authenticated 
copies. In Blue Book [C. 7,933] the following is published : 
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Sir HcEcuirs. Robinson (Pielotia) to Mr CiiAMurRL/viN, 
{Telegiaphtc Received iS am , 6 lh January, 1896 ) 

^Ih Tammy No 3 — Aiiived heic last night Position of affaiis 
vuy ciilital On side of Government of South Afrioan Republic and 
of Oiangc Free State there is a disue to show moderation, but Boeis 
show tendency to get out of hand and to dem md execution of Jameson 
I am told that Goveinment of South Afiican Republic will demand 
dis'iimament of Johannesbuig as a condition precedent to negoti itions 
Their mihlaiy piep irations aie now practically complete, and Johaime', 
buig, if besieged, could not hold out, as they aie short of water and 
coil On aide of Johaniicsbm g leaders desiie to be model ite, but men 
make safety of Jameson and concession of items 111 manitesto issued 
conditions pi ccedent to disai imunent If these 11 e refused they isseit 
they will elect then own leadeis and fight it out in then own \v ly As 
the mattei now stands, I see gie.it dilficulty in isoidin, civil wii , but I 
will do my best, and telegi iph icsultof my ofhcial inteiiiew lo-inoimw 
It IS said that Ihesident of South Afiican Republic intends to in il i 
some demands with lespt cl (o Atlicle No 4 ot the London Convention 
of 1884 

Mr Ciiaui 1 1 i iiN to Sir Hi 1 culls Rohis'on. 
(liU^iaphic January 6 1896) 

bill Jammy No 3 — It is repotted in the press Lelegtams the 
Piesident of the South Afiican Republic on Decembei 30 held out 
definite hopes tint eoneessions would be pioposed in regard to 
education and the franchise No overt act of hostility appeals to have 
been committed by the Johannesbuig people since the overthrow of 
Jameson The statement that arms and ammunition are stored in that 
town in laige quantities may be only one of many boasts without 
foundation Under these circumstances, active measuies against the 
town do not seem to be ui gently lequired at the present moment, and 
I hope no step will be taken by the President of the South African 
Republic liable to cause more bloodshed and excite civil wai in the 
Republic, 

These are followed in the same volume b) No 89 : 

Sir Hfrculfs Rohinson (Pntoiia) to Mr Chvmilrlmn 
(liltgiaplitc Riccivid ytk Jaiiuuty, iSiyb) 

bill Januai\ No 2 — Met I’ltsid lit South Afnem Republic and 
I \ttutive Couiieil lodu Before opening piottedings, 1 expicssed 
onbehiltot llci M.iieslys Goveinment my sinieie legrct at the uii- 
wiriiiitible 1 lid made bi Jameson, also thanked Cjovcrnmcnt of 
South Afiie in Republic foi the model ition shown undci trying eireura- 
slinces With tip'id to Johumesbiug, Piesidcnt of South Aft le 111 
Republic 'innouueed di eision of Goveinment to be that Johannesbuig 
must laydown its alm^ uneondilion illy as a pieccdent to any discussion 
and eonsideiation ot grievances I endeavoured to obtain some 
indication of the steps tint would bo taken in the event of disarmament, 
but without suceess, it being intimated that Government of South 
Alnean Republic had nothing moie to say on this subject th in liad 
been aheady embodied m proelain xtion of President of South Afncin 
Republic. I iiiquued as to whether any decision had been eomc to as 
regal ds disposal of prisoners, and received a reply in Ihe negative. 
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President of South African Republic said that, as his burghers, to 
number of 8,000, had been collected, and could not be asked to remain 
indefinitely, he must request a reply, ‘Yes' or ‘No,' to this ultimatum 
within twenty-four hours. I have communicated decision of South 
African Republic to Reform Committee at Johannesburg through 
British Agent in South African Republic. 

The burgher levies are in such an excited stale over the invasion of 
their country that I believe President of South African Republic could 
not contiol them except 111 the event of unconditional surrender. I 
have privately recommended them to accept ultimatum. Proclamation 
of President of South African Republic refers to promise ftocconsider 
all gi'icvances which are properly submitted, and to lay the same before 
the Legislature without delay. 

On January 7 Mr. Chamberlain replied : 

No. I. — I approve ol youi advice to Johannesburg. Kruger will 
be wise not to proceed to extremities at Johannesburg or elsewhere ; 
otherwise the evil animosities already aroused may bo dangerously 
excited. 

And on the s,ime day Sir Heicules Robinson telegraphed : 

No. I.— Your telegram of Januaiy 6, No. 2. It would be most 
inc.xpedient to send tioops to Mafeking at this moment, and there 
IS not the slightest necessity for such a step, as there is no danger 
from Kimberley volunteer corps or from Mafeking. I have sent De 
Wet with ultimatum this luormng to Joliannesburg, and believe arms 
will be laid down unconditionally. I undei stand in such case Jameson 
and all prisoners will be handed over to mo. Piospecl now very hope- 
ful if no injudicious steps are taken. Please leave matter in my hands. 

On Monday Sir Jacobus de Wet, acting under the instruc- 
tions of the High Commissioner, telegraphed from Pretoria 
to the Reform Committee, Johannesburg, informing them 
that the High Commissioner had seen the President and 
Executive that morning, that he had been informed that as 
a condition precedent to the discussion and consideration of 
grievances the Government required that the Johannesburg 
people should lay down their arms ; and that the Government 
gave them twenty-four hours — from 4 p.m. that day — in 
which to accept or reject that ultimatum. The Committee 
replied that it would receive their earnest consideration. 

Notwithstanding the fact that such a condition had been 
anticipated the ultimatum was very unfavourably received, 
a large number of those present protesting that the Uitlanders 
were being led little by little into a trap, that the Boers as 
was their wont would never keep faith with them, that in the 
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end they would find themselves betrayed, and that it would be 
better at no matter what cost to make a fight for it and attempt 
to rescue Dr. Jameson and his party. The last suggestion 
was a mad one, and after some consideration, and hearing the 
representations of Sir Sidney Shippard and Mr. Seymour 
Fort, who had been in communication with the High Com- 
missioner on the previous day in Pretoria and were used by 
him as Bn®fficial agents, the matter was more calmly considered 
by the Committee. It was very well realized that a struggle 
between Johannesburg and the Boer forces would have been 
an absolutely hopeless one for those who took part in it, but 
there was a determination to secure the objects for the 
attainment of which the agitation had been started, and it 
was believed that if a film stand wcie talcen, such was the 
justice of the cause of the Uillanders that the Government 
would not be able to refuse definite terms as to what reforms 
they would introduce, besides assuring the safety of Dr. 
Jameson. 

While the discussion was proceeding another telegram was 
received from the British Agent saying that, under instruc- 
tions from the High Commissioner, he was proceeding in 
person to Johannesburg to meet the Reform Committee and 
explain matters to them. The meeting took place on the 
morning of Tuesday, and Sir Jacobus de Wet pointed out to 
the Committee the perilous position in which Dr. Jameson 
and his comrades were placed, owing to the hesitation of the 
Uitlanders to accept the ultimatum of the Government. He 
read again and again the following telegram from the High 
Commissioner, which had been despatched from Pretoria 
early that morning and received by the Biitish Agent in 
Johannesburg when on his way to meet the Reform Com- 
mittee : 

Urgent , — ^You should inform the Johannesburg people that I coiibitler 
that if they lay down their arms they will be .'igting loyally and 
honourably, and that if they do not comply with my request they forfeit 
all claim to sympalliy from Her Majesty’s Government and from 
British subjects throughout the world, as the lives of Jameson and the 
' prisoners are now practically in their bands. 

In reply to remarks about grievances, Sir Jacobus de Wet 
staled that the Uitlanders could not expe'et under the cir- 
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cumslan(;es anything more favourable than the discussion 
and consideration of the grievances with the High Commis- 
sioner, as had been promised, and added that, if there were 
any spirit of reason in the community at all, they would be 
content to leave their case in the hands of so experienced a 
statesman as Sir Hercules Robinson, a man whose instinct 
and training were towards fair and decent government. 

In the course of a very long discussion, Sir Jfl.cgbus de 
Wet was asked if he did not consider the Boer Government 
capable of an aet of treachery such as disarming the com- 
munity and then proceeding to wreak their vengeance upon 
those whom they might consider responsible for the agitation. 
According to the evidence of a number of those who were 
present, his reply was that ‘ not a hair of the head of any 
man in Johannesburg would be touched.’ The discussion' 
was resumed at various times and in various forms, when 
different groups of men had opportunities of questioning the 
British Agent themselves. When questioned again more 
definitely as to whether this immunity would be extended to 
the leaders — those who had signed the letter — Sir Jacobus de 
Wet replied again in the affirmative. To another member, 
who had asked the same question in another form, he said 
‘ Not one among you will lose his personal liberty for a 
single hour. John Bull would never allow it.’ In reply to 
the remark, ‘John Bull has had to put up with a good deal 
in this country. What do you mean by “ John Bull ” ?’ he 
answered, T mean the British Government could not possibly 
allow such a thing.’ 

It would have been an easy and no doubt a proper and 
rca.sonable precaution had the Reformers insisted upon a 
statement in writing of the terms upon which they laid down,' 
their arms. There were however two considerations which 
weighed against any bargain of this sort. The first was the 
overwhelming and paramount consideration of insuring Dr. 
Jameson’s safety ; and the other was the belief (not seriously 
shaken by suggestions to tlie contrary) that the Govern- 
ment would be obliged to abide by the spirit of the terms 
arranged on January i, because the High Commissioner 
would insist upon it as the vital condition under which 
he was .endeavouring to effect the disarmament of Johannesi' 
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burg. That Sir Hercules Robinson well realized his respon- 
sibility to the Uitlander, but found it inconvenient or 
impossible to accept it at a later stage, is shown by his own 
reports. On January 7 he telegraphed to Mr. Chamberlain 
as follows : 

Your telegram No, 2 of January 6. 1 need now only my that I have 
received d message from Reform Committee resolving to cotnply with 
deinand of South African Republic to lay down their aims; the people' 
placing meii^selves (f and) their interests unreservedly in my hands in the 
fullest confidence that I wfil se^ justice done to them. I have received aim 
the following from British agent, dated fth January ; 

Begins ; I have sent tlie following telegram to His Honour the Presi- 
dent ; 

1 have met the Rctorm Committee. Am gratified with the spirit 
shown in tlie discussion of tlie ail-impoilaiil: present position. The 
Committee handed me the following resolution — The Refoim 
Committee in Johannesburg, having seriously considci ccl the uliimaLum 
of the Government of the South African Republic communicated to 
them through Her Majesty’s Agent at Pretoria, in a telegram dated fith 
instant, to the effect that Johauneshurg must lay down its arms as a 
condition precedent to a discussion and consideration of grievances, 
have unanimously decided to comply with this demand, and have given 
instructions to the citizens employed by this Committee for maintaining 
good order to lay down their arms. In coming to this determination, 
the Committee rely upon the Government that it will maintain law and 
order, and protect life and property in this town at this critical juncture. 
The Committee have been actuated by a paramount desire to do every- 
thing possible to ensure the safety of Dr. Jameson and his men, to 
advance the amicable discussion of terms of settlement with the Govern- 
ment, and to support the High Commissioner in his efforts in this respect. 
The Committee would draw the atteintion of the Government of the 
Republic to the presence of armed burgher forces in the immediate 
vicinity of this town, and would earnestly desire that these forces be 
' r^pved in order to avoid all risk of any disturbance of the public 
peace. Resolution ends. I wish to add to my above remarks that I feel 
convinced there will be no further difficulty in connection with the 
laying down of their arms. I would suggest that the Govoinment co- 
operate with the Reform Committee for a day or two tor the pin po.se 
of restoring the town to its normal state. This will only take a day or 
two, and those who are excited among the people will by that time 
have calmed down, and the police can resume their ordinary duties. 
The Committee will co-operate in this matter. This course will very 
much facilitate the task of your Government if it meets with your 
approval. Ends. 

' The High Commissioner concluded the above telegram' 
with' the following significant sentence; 

1 hope now to be able to confer with President of the South African 
Republic and Exeaitive Council as io prisoners and the redress of Johannes- 
burg grievances. 
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On the 8th he again telegraphed ; 

Rtfeniiig to your telegram of the 7th inst., No. 1 , 1 consider that so 
far throughout this matter Kruger has behaved very well. He suspended 
hostilities pending my arrival, when Johannesburg was at his mercy ; 
and in opposition to a very general feeling of the Executive Council and 
of the biirgliers who have been clamouring for Jameson's hie, he has 
now dctei mined to hand over Jameson and the other prisoners. If 
Jameson had been tried here theie can be no doubt that he would have 
been shot, and perhaps some of Ins colleagues also. The excitement of 
the public is now calmed down 

I sliail li|y to-day to make arrangements with Kruger as to taking 
over the prisoners, and I mil confer wilk him as to redressing the griev- 
ances of the residents of Johannesburg on the basts 0/ your telegram of the 
t\lh Hist. I have given Kruger a copy of that telegram f 

And later on the same day : 

Since my telcguim No. i of tliis morning, matters have not been 
going so smoollily. When the Executive Council met, I received a 
message that only 1,814 lihes and three Maxim guns had been sur- 
rendered, which the Government of the Soiitli African Republic did not 
consider a fulfilment of the ultimatum, and ordeis would be imme- 
diately issued to a comni.iiido to attack Johannesburg. I at once replied 
that the ultimatum requii ed the surrender of guus and ammunition for 
w liich no permit of importation bad been obUuned, and that onus rested 
with Transvaal Goveinment to show that guus and ammunition were 
concealed for which no peimit had been issued. If before this was 
done any hostile step wci e taken agauist Johannesburg, I should consider 
it to be a violalioii of the undertaking for which I liad made myself per- 
sonally responsible to tlie people of Johannesburg, and I should leave 
the issue in hands of Her Majesty’s Government. This had a sobering 
elfect, and the 01 der for the attack on Johannesburg was countermanded, 
.ind it was arranged that the Transvaal officials should accompany Her 
Majesty's Agent to Johannesburg and point out to him if they could 
vvhci e arms wei c concealed. Her Majesty’s Agent left at i p.m. to-day 
for Jolianncsburg for this purpose. 

‘ Tlie expliintaion of the change, I take it, is that Kruger has great 
difficulties to contend with among his own people. The apparent 
object is to prove that people of Johannesburg have hot fulfilled the. 
conditions which were to precede the handing over of the prisoners and 
consideration of gi-ievances. I should not be surprised if, before releas- 
ing the prisoneis 01 redressing grievances, an attempt were now made 
to e.\tort an .ilter.ition of the London Coijvention of 1884, and the abro- 
gation of Article No. 4 of that instrument. I intend, if 1 find that the 
Johannesburg beople have substantially complied with the idtimatum', to 
'insist on the fuifUtnent of promises as regards prisoners and consideration 
of grievances, and will not allow at this stage tlie introduction of any 
fresh conditions as regaicls the London Convention of 1884. Do you 
approve f 

The Reform Committee published the following official 
notice on Tuesday afternoon ; 
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The Refoim Committee notify hereby that all rifles issued for the 
defence of life and piopeity in town and the mines are to be returned 
at once to the Central Office in order to enable the Committee to cany 
out the agreement with the Government, upon the faithtul obsci vance 
of which bo much is dependent. 

The Committee desire to make it known that late last night they 
received an intimation from Her Majesty’s Agent in Pretoria to the 
effect that the decision of the Government was that Johannesbuig must 
lay down its arms as a condition precedent to the discussion and con- 
sideiation of grievances. 

The Csir*nittee met this mointng to consider the position, and it 
was uninimoiisly resolved to accept the ultimatum of the Govcinment 
tni leasons which the following communications sufficiently explain : 

Here followed the High Commissioner’s telegram to Sir 
Jacobus de Wet, urging disarmament, already given, and the 
following memorandum : 

Su jacobus de Wot, Her Majesty’s Agent at Pretoiia, has notified to 
the Committee that he has been officially infotmed by the Govcinment 
in Pietona that upon Juh.innesburg laying down its arms Dr. Jameson 
will Vie handed ovei to Hot Majesty’s High Convmissionei . 

By Ordei. 

Johannesbuig, •jth January. 

The above is cotiect. 

I. A. DE Wet, 

H.B M. Agent. 

The Committee can add nothing to the above, and feel that there 
vnll not be one man among the thousands who have jomed the Reform 
movement who will not find it consistent with honour and humam^ to 
co-operato loyally in the carrying oat of the Committee’s decision. 

By order of the Committee. 

On Wednesday the investigations effected by the Govern- 
ment, with the aid of the Reform Committee, established the 
fact that the ultimatum h.nd been complied with ; but the 
juggling with Dr. Jameson’s life continued for some days. On 
Thursdajy the 9th the High Commissioner received a com- 
munication from the President in which occurred the following 
sentence: ‘As I had ah eady caused your Excellency to be 
informed, it is really my intention to act in this sense 
hand over Dr, Jameson and men), so that Dr. Jameson and 
the British subjects who were under his command may tlien 
be punished by her Majesty’s Government, and I will make 
known to your Excellency the final decision in tliis matter 
as soon as Johannesburg skali have revetted to a condition of 
guietnes!, and order' 
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In the face of this and many other significant messages and 
expressions which reached Sir Hercules Robinson, it is not to 
be wondered at that he considered Dr. Jameson’s life to be in 
peril, and that he regarded, as he di.stinctly said he did, dis- 
armament by Johannesburg as the only means of saving him ; 
but what is less pardonable is, that he did not pin President 
Kruger to this, and demand an explanation when it became 
known that Jameson and his men were secured by^tl^e condi- 
tion.s of the surrender. The truth is that the wily old Boer 
President, by a sjiecies of di[)lomacy which does not now 
commend itself to civilized people, managed to jockey every- 
body with whom he had any dealings, lie is much in the 
po.silion of a certain financier who, after a vain effort to justify 
his proceedings, turned at last in desperation upon his critics 
and .said ; ‘Well, I don’t care what view you hold of it You 
can have the morality, but I’ve got the cash.’ 

Late in the evening of the 9th the following proclamation 
was published : 

Whereas by resolution of the ('loveinmtnl of the South Atiican 
Republic, dated Monday, the 6th of January, 1896, whereby to all persons 
at Johannesburg and suburbs twenty-four hours were granted to hand 
over and to lay down to the Government unconditionally all arms and 
ammunition for which no permit could be shown, and 
Whereas the said period of twenty-four hours has already expired on 
Tuesday, tlie 7th of January, 1896, and whereas the so-callcd Reform 
Committee and other British subjects h.ive consented and decided to 
comply unconditionally with the resolution of the Government, and 
Whereas sundry persons already have laid down their arms and 
ammunition, and have handed them over to the Government, and 
Whereas the laying down and giving over of the said arms and 
ammunition is stilt proceeding, and 
Whereas it is desirable and proper that this be clone as soon as pos- 
sible, and in a proper way, and that a term be fixed thereto. 

Now I, Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger, State President of the 
South African Republic, with the advice and consent of the Executive 
Council, by virtue of Article S of their minutes, dated 9th Janua^, 1896, 
proclaim that further time will bo given for that purpose until Friday, 
the loth January, 1896, at 6 p.m. 

All per-sous or curporations with whom, after the expiration of that 
period, arms or ammuniltoii will be found, for which no permit granted 
by Government can be shown, will be dealt with according to law ; and 
Whereas the laying down and handing over of tlio said arms and 
ammunition should have been effected unconditionally. 

Now I further piociaim that all persons who have already laid down 
and given over the said arms and ammunition, or who shall have done 
so before Friday, the 10th January, 1896, at 6 p.m., shall be exempted 
from all prosecution, and will be forgiven for the misdeeds that have 
taken jilace at Johannesburg and suburbs, except all persons and corpora- 
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tioHS who mil appear to be the chief offenders, ringleaders, leaders, tnsiiga- 
tots, and those who have caused the rebelhon al Johannesburg and suburbs. 

Such persons and corporations shall have to answer for their deeds 
before the legal and competent courts of this Republic. 

I fui ther proclaim that I will address the inhabitants of Johannesburg 
to-morrow by a separate proclamation. 

God save Land and People. 

Given under my hand at the Government Office at Pietoria 
on this Ninth Day of January, in tlie Year One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Nincty-six. 

S. J. P. Kuuger, 

Slate President. 

C. Vam Boeschoten, 

Acting State Secretary, 


The grim, cautious method of the I’resident was never 
belter illustrated than by tliesc proclamations and the con- 
current action.s. In no part of his diplomatic career has he 
better stage-managed the business than he did here. To the 
world at large these addresses commend themselves no doubt 
as reasonable and moderate, and they establish a record which 
will always speak for liim when the chronology of events is 
lost; but the true worth of it all is only appreciated when one 
realizes that the first proclamation extending the time for dis- 
armament, and promising amnesty to all except the leaders, 
was not issued until two days after the Government had satis- 
fied themselves that the disarmament had been completed, 
and that it was deliberately held back until the police and 
burghers were in the outskirts of the town ready to pounce 
upon the men with whom they had been treating. It is an 
absolute fact that the Reform Committee-men, who had 
offered to effect the ]>eaceful seltleiuent seemingly desired 
by all parties, who had used every means in their power to 
convince the Government that disarming was being effected 
in a bond fide and complete manner, and who had themselves 
supplied the Government in good faith with any documents 
they had showing the number of guns and the amount of 
ammunition wliicli had been at the disposal of the Reform 
Committee, had not the remotest suspicion that an act of 
treachery was in contemplation, nor any hint that the Govern- 
ment did not regard them as amnestied by virtue of the 
negotiations ; and it is a fact that when the proclamation of 
the 9th was issued the detectives were waiting at the clubs, 
hotels and houses to arrest the members of the Reform Com- 
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mittee, and that the Reformers did not know of the proclama- 
tion exempting them from the ‘Forgive and Forget’ until 
after they had been seized. 

On the loth the address promised to the inhabitants of 
Johannesburg duly appeared. 

Aftei reviewing recent events, it concluded with this 
appeal ; 

Now I address you with full confidence I Sliengthen ?he* hands of 
the Government, and work togethei with them to make this Republic a 
country wheic all inhabitants, so to say, live frateinally togethei. Foi 
months and months I have thought which alterations and emendations 
would be desnable in the Goveinment of this State, but the unwarrant- 
able instigations, especially of the Press, have kept me back. The same 
men who now appear in public as the leaders have demanded amend- 
ments ftom me in a time and manner which they should not have dared 
to use in then own countiy out of fear of the penal law. Through this 
It was made impossible foi me and my burghers, the foundeis of this 
Republic, to take youi proposals into consideration. It is my intention 
to submit a draft law at the fiist ordinary session of the Volksraad, 
whereby a municipality with a Mayor at its head will be appointed foi 
Johannesburg, to whom the whole municipal government of this town 
will be entrusted. Accouhng to all constitutional principles, such a 
municipal council should be appointed by the election of the inhabitants 
r ask sou earnestly, with your hand upon your heart, to answer me this 
question Dare I, and should I, after all that has happened, propose 
Nhuch to the Volksraad? What I myself answei to this question is, I 
^ow that there are thousands in Johannesbmg to whom I can with 
Hlnfidcnce entrust this right to vote m municipal matters. Inhabitants 
of Johannosburg, make it possible for the Government to appear beioie 
the V^ksraad with the motto, ' Forget and Forgive.’ 

(Signed) S J. P. Krugbr, 

Slate PrestdenU 

One woufi ik that anyone gifted with even a moderate 
sense of hun would have been restrained by it from 
issuing a secoi, iclaraation on top of the elaborate fooling 
of the first Is it {possible to imagine any other community 
or any other Government in the world in which the ruler 
could seriously set to to promulgate two such proclama- 
tions, sandwiching as tnhy did those acts which may be 
regarded as the practical esepnession — diametrically opposed 
to the published expression — of his intentions? 

In the meantime the negotiations concerning Dr. Jameson 
were dragging on. After securing the disarmament of Johan- 
nesburg and getting rid of the troublesome question of the 
disposal of Jameson, and after refusing for several days (to 
quote the gist of the High Commissioner’s telegram, Blue 
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Book No. 125 [C-7933]) to allow the necessary arrangements 
for the deportation of the men to be made, Mr. Kruger 
suddenly called upon the High Commissioner to have them 
removed at once, intimating at the .same time that it was the 
decision of the Executive that all the prisoners, except the 
Transvaal and Free State subjects, whom he would retain, 
should be sent to England to be tried according to liinglish 
law. It T«as pointed out that it was only contemplated to 
send the officers for trial. To this Mr. Kruger replied : ‘ In 
such case the whole question must be reconsidered.’ The 
High Commis.sioner at once telegraphed for the decision of 
Her Majesty’s Government, stating that it was the opinion of 
Sir Jacobus de Wet and Sir Graham Bower, who had repre- 
.senled him at the inter view with the Transvaal Government, 
that, if the whole lot were not .sent home to be dealt with 
according to English law, they would be tried in Prutoiia, 
with a result which he feared would be deplorable. To this 
Mr. Chamberlain replied ; 

Astonished liiat Council should hesitate to fullil the engagement 
which we understood was made by President with you, and confinued 
by the ^ueen, on the faith of which you secured disarmament of Johan- 
nesburg. Any delay will produce worst impression here, and may lead 
to serious consequences. I have already promised that all the leaders 
shsdl be brought to trial immediately ; but it would be absurd to try the 
rank and file, who only obeyed orders which they could not refuse. If 
desired we may however engage to bring to England all who are not 
domiciled in South Africa ; but we cannot undertake to bring all the 
rank and file to trial, for that would make a farce of the whole pio- 
ceedings, and is contrary to the practice of all civilised Uoverniuciits. 
As regards a pledge that they shall be punished, the President wiU see 
on consideration that although a Government can order a prosecution, 
it cannot in any free countiy compel a conviction. \'ou may remind 
him that the muiderers of Major ElUott, who were tried in the Ti.ins- 
vaal in 1881, were acquitted by a jury of burghers. Compare also the 
trealmeut by us of Stellaland and other freebooters. 

The result of this communication was that the President 
drew in his horns and agreed that if the prisoners were de- 
ported to England he would be satisfied to let the British 
Government decide which of ffietu should be prosecuted. 

The success of his diplomatic methods had whetted his 
appetite, it would appear. He was not content with the 
conditional surrender of Dr. Jameson, nor — having suppressed 
the fact that it was conditional — with having used him for the 
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purpose of disarming Johannesburg ; but, having achieved 
both purposes, Mr. Kruger was still desirous of keeping him 
in hand. This however was a length to which the British 
Government did not see fit to go ; but there is no evidence in 
the correspondence which has passed lending to show that 
even then Sir Hercules Robinson perceived how he was being 
maile use of and played with by the President. 

On the night of the gth and the morning of the* loth, the 
members of the Reform Committee to the number of about 
sixty were arrested and lodged in gaol ; and from this 
moment the High Commissioner appears to have erased 
them from the tablets of his memory. On January 14 
he telegraphed to Mr. Chamberlain as follows : 

1 have received a letter from Government of South African Republic, 
stating that, in their opinion, every reason exists for assuming that the 
complications at Johannesburg are approaching to an cud, and that 
there need be no longer any fear of further bloodshed. The President 
of the South Afucan Republic and Executive Council tender to me the 
warmest thanks of llie Government of the South African Republic for 
the assistance I have been able to render in preventing further blood- 
shed, and their congratulations on the manner in which my object in 
coming has been fulhlled. They tender also their coidial acknowledg- 
ment of the services rendered by the British Agent at Pretoria, which 
I think is fully deserved. The Volksraad met yesterday, and adjourned 
until May, the only business transacted being a vole of thanks lo fhe 
Orange Free State and the High Commissioner for their efforts in pro- 
moting a peaceful settlement, which was earned by acclamation, ]{ 
now only await settlement of prisoners’ difficulty to leave for Capetown, 
where my presence is urgently needed in consequence of change of, 
Ministers. Governor of Natal and General Cox are here, lo whom 1 
will give instructions as to reception and disposal of prisoners as soon 
as I hear from you. 

To this Mr. Chamberlain telegraphed a most important 
reply on January 15 : 

I am left in great perplexity by yom" telegram No. 3, of the 14th ii.fit., 
and feai that some previous telegrams must have miscarried. (Here 
follow thiections to refer lo a number erf telegi-ams in which Mr. 
Chamberlain had indicated the settlement which he anticipated, the 
natui c of the reforms which Sir Hercules Robinson was to secure, and 
many inquiries as to the reason for the arrests of the reformers as 
icported in the English papers.) I have received no reply to any of 
these telegrams, but have assumed that negotiations were in progress 
between the President and yourself. 

There can be no settlement until the questions raised by these tele- 
grams arc disposed of. The people of Johannesburg laid down their 
arms in the belief that reasonable concessions would be arranged by 
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your inleivcnliou ; and until thcio are granted, or aie definitely pio- 
niised to you by the President, the root-causes of the t ecent troubles 
williemain. 

The President has again and again piomiscd refoini, and especially 
on the 30th December last, when he promised refoinis m education and 
franchise j and grave dissatisfaction would be excited if 3 ou left 
Pretoria without a clear understanding on these points. Her Majesty’s 
Government invite Piesident Kiuger, m the intciests of the South 
Afiican Republic and of peace, to make a full declaiation on these 
matters. I am also awaiting a reply lespecting the alleged wholesale 
anests of*E»iglish, Amciicans ana othei nationalities, made allci the 
suircndcr of Jolianiiesbiiig 

It will be youi duty to use fiim language, and to tell the President 
that neglect to meet the admitted gtievances of the Uitlrindcis by 
giving a definite pioraise to propose leasonahlc concessions would 
have a disastious clfect upon the prospects of a lasting and satisfactuiy 
settlement. 

Send me a full icpiiit ot the steps that you have alieady tikeii with 
ugard to this mattei, and ot the Imlhet action that you jiiopose. 

In the meantime Sii lleiculcs Robinson left Pieloria, satis- 
fied that he had tlone all that was necessaiy, and telegraphed 
to Ml Cham bei lam as follows : 

From this, High Commissioner at nmie 10 Capliown. 

iS</< Januaty, iSy6 No. i — ^Your tclegiam 13 January, No i, only 
reached me la^t night, aftei I had left Pretoria. I could if 3’Ou con- 
sider it desirable, communicate put port to President of South Afiican 
Republic by lettei.but I myself think such action would be inoppoiLune 
at this moment Nearly all leading Johannesburg men aie now in gaol, 
ehaiged with tieason against the State, and it is lumoured that Govern- 
ment has wiitten evidence of a long-standing and widespread conspiiacy 
to scue goveinraeiit of eountiy on the pka of deiii.Ll of political privi- 
leges, and to incoiporate the country vvitli that of British South Africa 
Company. The truth of these leporlswill be tested in the tiials to take 
place shoi tly in the High Court, and meanwhile to iiige claim for ex- 
tended political privileges ioi the very men so chaigcd would be 
ineffectual and impolitie President of South African Republic has 
already piomised municipal government to Johaunesbiug, and has 
itated in a pioclamatioii that all giievanccs advanced in a constituhonal 
manner will be eai dully consideied and brought befoic the Volksraad 
without loss of time ; but until lesult ot tuals is known nothing of 
coui!»e will now bo done 

Mr. Chamberlain replied to the above : 

151/1 January. No. s.~- Referring to youi lelegiam, No. i, of the isth 
January, see my telegram No. i of to-day, which was sent befoie leeeipt 
of yours, I recognize that the actual moment is not oppoitune foi a 
settlement of the Uitlandeis' grievances, and that the position of the 
President of the South African Republic may be an embairassmg one, 
but I do not consider that the arrest of a few score individums out 
of a population of 70,000 or more, 01 the supposed existence of a plot 
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amongst that small minority, is a reason for denying to the over- 
whelming majority of innocent persons reforms which are just in 
tlietnsclves and expedient in the interests of the Republic. Whatever 
may be said about the conduct of a few individuals, nothing can be 
plainer than that the sober and industrious majority refused to counte- 
nance any resort to violence, and proved their readiness to obey the law 
and your authority. I hope, therefore, to hear at an early date that you 
propose to resume discussion with President of South African Republic 
on lines laid down in my previous telegrams. I do not see that the 
matter need wait until the conclusion of the trial of the supposed 
plotteis. I am an.xioiis to receive the information asked for in my 
telegram No. r of the 14th January. Please communicate at once with 
the President on tins matter. 

'I’he following is the telegram to which allusion is made 
above ; 

14//! Jaiitiaiy. No. i. — Press telegrams stale numerous anests of 
leading losidents on the Rand, including many Americans, Germans, 
and other nationalities. Fear that numfcr of these arrests of active 
managers, representatives, may disorganize industry on the Rand. 
Wish to know of what accused, when brought lo trial, whether bail 
allowed, and what penalities prescribed by law. Shall bo glad to learn 
from President of South African Republic what his intonbons are in 
this matter, which affects the subjects of so many States. Propose to 
communicate President’s reply to Amencan and Holgian Governments, 
which have already asked us to take chaigc of mteicsts of tlieir respec- 
tive citizens. 

Sir Hercules Robinson, replied: 


15//; January. No. 2. — Your telcguim of 14th January, No. i. 
'The accused are between fifty and sixty in number, and arc 
mostly members of the Reform Committee. They have been 
arrested on charge of treason, and of seeking lo subvert the Stale by 
inviting the co-operation and entrance into it of an armed force. 
The proceedings are based, I understand, on sworn information, and 
the trials will rake place before High Courl. The’ accused are being 
well treated, and are represented by able counsel. It is alleged that 
Government has documentary evidence of a widespread conspiracy lo 
seize upon Government, and make use of the wealth of the country to 
rehabilitate finances of British South Africa Company. On taking leave 
of President of South African Republic, I urged on him moderation as 
regards the accused, so as not to alienate the sympathy he now enjoys 
of all right-minded persons. Bail is a matter entirely in the hands of 
Attorney-General. The Government seem acting wilhm their legal 
rights and I do not sec how I can interfere. Mines are at work, and 
industry does not seem to be disorganzied. 


While still on his way to Capetown, the High Commis- 
sioner telegraphed to Mr. Chamberlain again in a manner 
indicating his complete abandonment of the position taken 
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up by him m relation to Johannesburg— in fact, hia repudia- 
tion of what his own words have recorded against him : 

16th Jamiaty. No. i. — Youi telegram of rstli fniiiaiy, No i, 
leceivetL I cannot at this moment follow the complications aiising 
from supposed missing and ciossing telugiMins, but can only say that 
no telegram which has reached me fiom you has remained uiiansweicd 

Nopiomisewas made to Johanncsbing by me as an indiiconicnt to 
disarm, except that the promises made in the President’s pievious 
proclamaticn would be adhered to, and that }ame>on and the othei 
prisoners would not be transforicd until Johannesbiit g bad luiumdi 
honally laid down its arms and sunendcred. I sent yoiii long U Icgrain 
of 4lh January to Piesidont ; hiU the queilion of coiitrsuorts to Uillandei\ 
has never been discussed belieeui us. Pending icsull of coming tiiiils, 
and the extent to which Johannesbutg is implicated in the alligrrl con- 
spnacy to subvert the .State is made l1l<ii, tin, qiicslion of political pi ivi- 
legcs would not be cntci lamed by Govci iinioiiL of the South Aliiciii 
Republic. 

He justified the change of policy in another communication 
adchessed to Mr. Chamberlain before lie icachecl Capetown ■ 

i6th JantMry. No. 3. — ^Your telegram ot the 15th Januaiy, No. 5. 
If you will leave the raattei in my hands, I will leunnc advocacy of 
Uitlanders' claims at the fust moment I think it can be done with 
advantage ; the present moment is most inoppoitune, as the stiongusl 
feeling m initabon and mdign.ition against the Uitlanders exists both 
amongst the Burghers and Membeis of Volksraad of both Republics. 
Any attempt to dictate in regard to the mlernal affaus ot South Afiic.'in 
Republic at this moment would be resisted by all parties in South Afuca, 
and would do great haiin. 

I have already replied in my telegram of 15th January, No 2, in 
answer to your telegram of 14th January, No. i, and I do not think it 
possible to obtain further information at this stage, the matter being sub 
judiie 

Sir Hercules Robinson left Pretoria on the 14th, having 
resided within a few hundred yaids of Dr. Jameson .ind his 
comiades for a week, and of the Reform piisoners for four 
days, without making any attempt whatever to ascertain their 
circumstances or story. During that time his militaiy secie- 
tary called upon Dr. Jameson for the purpo.se of finding out 
details of the prisoners and wounded of the force, but made 
no further inquiries. Dr. Jameson’s solicitor wiote to the 
Colonial Office on March 5 : 

M.Y DEAR Fairfield, 

You have probably seen the cable that has come to the Diggers' 
News, giving the lie direct to Sii John Willoughby’s .statement i especting 
terms of sui’render. 
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I have seen Sir Jolin afiain, and am auttioi i/.ecl by him to state, with 
regard to the criticism that it is incredible that nothing should have 
been said by the officers when in prison at Pretoria to anybody about 
the terms of surrender, that it must be remembered that from the time 
of the surrender until they left Africa none of them were allowed to 
make any communication. While in gaol they were not allowed to see 
ncwspaiier;. or to receive any news of what was going on in Pretoria or 
elsewhere. 

Sir J. Willoughby made a statement to the head gaoler and other 
officials at the tnne'of hi.s ai rival at the gaol when he was searched and 
all his p.ipcis taken fiom him. He requested to be allowed & &ep the 
document signed by Cronje, as it contained the terms of the surrender, 
tint rc'ceived as answer that all papers must be taken and that they 
would be returned afterwards. They were in fact taken and only 
returned when the officers were removed from the gaol to go to 
Durban, 

My clients did try to gel a note through to Johannesburg concealed 
in a matelibos. They paid twenty-five pounds to get it through, and 
sunt it witluii thirty-sis. hours of their arrival in gaol, but they have 
never been able to ascertain whether it reached its destination. 

The gist of it was that they were all right. It never occurred to the 
prisoners that neither the British Resident nor the High Commissioner 
would be informed of the terms of the surrender, or that they would 
not satisfy themselves on this point. 

Sir Hercules Robinson might urge, in so far as Dr. Jameson’s 
affiiir is concerned, that he could not be expected to suspect 
a deception such as was practised upon him ; yet it does 
seem extraordituiry that, being in Pretoria for tlie purpose of 
negotiating for the disposal of Dr. Jameson and his comrades, 
he should not have taken steps to ascertain what there was to 
besairfon their behalf, especially as on his own showing it was 
for the greater part of the time a question of life and death 
for the leadefis of the force. It is even more difficult to 
understand why no effort should have been made to 
communicate with the Reformers. The High Commissioner 
was thoroughly well aware of the negotiations between them 
and the Government ©n January i. He had received com- 
munications by telcgrapKfrom the Reformers before he left 
Capetown , he came up avbwedly to settle their business ; 
he negotiated on their behalf and induced them to disarm ; 
he witnessed their arrest and cUSi^Thcment in gaol ; yet not 
only did he not visit them himself, lipr send an accredited 
member of his staff to inquire into tlieir case and conditions, 
but Sir Jacobus de Wet alleges that he actually, in deference 
to the wish of the J’resident, desired the British Agent 
not to hold any communication whatever with the prisoners 
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during his (Sir Hercules Robinson’s) stay in Pretoria. Truly 
we have had many examples of President Kruger’s audacity, 
and of the success of it ; but nothing to equal this. That he 
demanded from Sir Hercules Robinson information as to 
the objects of the Flying Squadron and the movements of 
British troops in British territory, and succeeded in getting 
it, was a triumph ; but surely not on a par with that of 
desiring the High Commissioner not to hold communication 
with tne* British subjects whom he, as the official repre- 
sentative of their sovereign, had travelled a thousand miles 
to disarm, and on whose behalf — ostensibly — he was there to 
negotiate. 



CHAPTER VIII, 

AKKKST AWIJ TRIAL OF THE REFORMERS. 

Auout half of the members of tl\e Reform Committee were 
arrested and tak^n through to Pretoria on the night of the 
9th. Others were arrested at various times during the 
evening and night, were detained in the lock-up at Johan- 
nesburg as ordinary felons, and escorted to the Pretoria gaol 
on the following morning. The scene on their arrival at 
Pretoria railway staton and during their march to the gaol 
was not creditable to the Boers. A howling mob surrounded 
the prisoners, hustling them, striking them, and hurling abuse 
at them incessantly. The mounted burghers acting as an 
escort forced their horses at the unfortunate men on foot, 
jostling them and threatening to ride them down. One of 
the prisoners, a man close on sixty years of age, was thrown 
by an excited patriot and kicked and trampled on before he 
was rescued by some of his comrades. 

Once within the gaol, the men were searched and locked 
up in the celLs, and treated exactly as black or white felons of 
the lowest description. In many cases four or five men were 
incarcerated in single cells 9 feet long by $ feet 6 inches wide, 
with one small grating for ventilation. At night they were 
obliged to lie on the mud floor, or in some cases on filthy 
straw in.'iltrcsses left in the cells by former occupants. No 
[U'ovision was made by which they could obtain blankets of 
other covering — indeed at first it was not necessary, as the 
overcrowding and lack of ventilation very nearly resulted in 
asphyxiation. With an inhumanity almost incredible, in one 
instance one of the prisoners, suffering from fever and 
dysentery, was locked up for twelve hours with four others in 
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such a cell without any sanitary provisions whatevei. 
Friends in Pretoiia induced the authoiities, by mcdiis not 
unpopular in that place, to admit a better class of food than 
that allowed to the ordinaiy piisoncrs ; and it is slated that 
the fiist meal enjoyed by the Refoimers cost close upon 
;^ioo for intioduction. Day by day fresh concessions were 
obtained in a similar manner, with the lesult that befo.e long 
the prisjpufrs were allowed to have their own clothing and 
beds and such food as they chose to order. Nothing 
howevei could alter the indcsciibable sanitary conditions, 
nor compensate foi the fact that the cells occupied by these 
men weie in many cases swarming with veiinin. 

The climate m Pretoiia in Januaiyis almost tiopical, and 
the sufleiings of many of the older and less robust men under 
such ciicumstances wcic very considerable. On the eleventh 
day of iiv iicetation the m.ijouty of the piisoneis weie let out 
on bail of i,2,ooo each , in the cases of two or thiee bail of 
;^,j,ooo each was icquiicd , but bail was refused to Colonel 
Rhodes, Messis I'hillijis, Paiiai, Hammond (the signatories 
to the letteO, and J. P FitiiPati iclt, the secretary of the 
Reform Coininittee. 'these five continued to occupy the 
undesirable piomisis for foui weeks moie, at the end of 
which time, owing to the serious effect upon their health 
which imprisonment under these conditions had produced, 
and owing to the lepealed representations within the Trans- 
vaal and fiom the Biitish Government as well, an alteration 
was made imdei somewhat novel conditions 

It was notified to the public that the Government had 
graciously consented to admit the piisoncis to bail. The 
tciins, howevei, wete not at the time publicly announced, 
I'list and foicmosl it was icquued of them that they should 
deposit ^ 1 0.0 JO in soveieigns each as security that they 
would not bleak the conditions of then altered imprisonment. 
'They were to i aside in a cottage in Pietorla under stiong 
guaid; and they weie to pay the whole of the costs of their 
detention, including the salary and living expenses of the 
officer and guaid placed over them. The cost, including 
interest upon the money deposited, was upwards of ^i,ooo 
a month 

The preliminaiy examination into the charges against the 
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Reformers began on Febraary 3, and lasted about a month. 
It resulted in the committal for trial, on the charge of high 
treason, of all those arrested. The Imperial Government 
having decided to send a representative to watch the trial on 
behalf of the British, American and Belgian subjects, Mr. J. 
Rose Innes, Q.C., the leader of the Bar in Cape Colony, 
attended on their behalf. It was intimated to the Transvaal 
Government that Mr. Innes would represent thj Jmperial 
Government ; but objection was made to this on the grounds 
that he had been admitted to the Pretoria Bar during the 
British administration, and had failed to comply with a 
subsequent rule of Court which required some sort of regis- 
tration ; and permission was refused to him to address the 
Court. The objection was maintained, and Mr. Innes was 
obliged to limit his participation in the affair to sitting at the 
counsels’ table and consulting and advising with the Pretoria 
barristers employed to defend the prisoners. 

The examination was, as Dr. Coster the State Attorney 
announced, of the nature of a fishing examination, and he 
claimed to be permitted to conduct it in a manner which, 
he alleged, is popular in Holland, but which is entirely 
unknown in the Transvaal, and certainly docs not obtain m 
any British po.ssession. The chief feature of this system 
appears to be a total disregard of the rules applying to 
evidence. A few instances will suffice. One of the first 
witnesses called was Judge Ameshof, who with Chief-Justice 
Kotz6 and Mr. Kock formed the Government Commission 
appointed to meet the deputation from the Reform Committee 
on January i. Judge Ameshof was duly sworn, and was asked 
to identify a list of the members of the Reform Committee. 
He did so. He stated that it was the list supplied to the 
Government Commission at the meeting of January i by the 
deputation of the Reform Committee, and he regarded it 
therefore as authentic. The deputation had stated to the 
Commission that it was so. 

This was the first revelation of the tactics about to be 
pursued by the Government, in using information which had 
been given under privilege and in good faith by the prisoners 
themselves, when negotiating with the Government prior to 
any question of arrest being raised. Mr. Wessels, counsel for 
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the accused, rose to obtain from Judge Ameshof the official 
account of the meeting, desiring to prove this very important 
negotiation by means of witnesses on the Goveinment side 
He got no fuither however than saying to the witness, 
‘You said you were a member of the Government Com- 
mission ?’ when Judge Ameshof replied, ‘ Yes, but if you aie 
going to ask me about anything that took place at that 
meetings L cannot answer, because the meeting was a 
piivileged one’ Mr. Wessels did not lose his oppoitunity, 
‘You have stated,’ he said, ‘that you aie a Judge of the 
High Court ?’ The witness signified assent. ‘ And you 
mean to tell me,’ Mi Wessels continued, ‘that you feel 
youisclf free to divulge so much as it suits the Govunmcnt 
to leveal, but that as soon as I wish to prove something to 
my clients’ advantage the interview becomes piivilcged?’ 
The witness did not answer, and Mr Wessels appealed to the 
Court Judicial Commissioner Zeilei, howevei, upheld the 
witness’s contention Mr Wessels uiged m reply that if it was 
a piivileged inteiviewhe objected to any evidence w hatever 
being given in connection with it, and piotested vehemently 
against the admission of the list of members just sworn to 
The objection was oveiiuled, and it was thus laid down that 
the interview was piivileged as far as the Government was 
concerned, but not in so fai as it could benefit the Refoimers. 

Another case was that of Mi Schumacher, a witness who 
testified, inter aha, that he did not know what the objects of a 
certain Development Syndicate were. 1 1 is evidence showed 
that he had not been informed upon this point He was 
very haid piessed by the State Attoiney, but he adheied to 
his fiist answer Dr Coster then altcied his tactics and 
asked, ‘ Had you no opinions on the subject? Did you not 
guess at all?’ Ihe witness leplied that he might have 
thought and conjcetuied at vaiious turns, but that he had 
nothing in the natuie of infoimation ot knowledge on the 
point This did not satisfy Dr. Costei, who then piessed the 
question, ‘Well, what did you think? What were your 
thoughts ?’ The witness objected to state what his thoughts 
were, as they could have no bearing on the fact, and might 
be absolutely wide oi the mark He could only repeat 
that he had no knowledge The witness appealed to the 

Q 
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Bench for protection. Mr. Wcssels urged that it was an 
unheard-of proceeding to compel a witness to state what he 
thought and to use it as evidence. The objections were 
again overruled, and the witness was ordered by the Court to 
answer. His reply afforded no satisfaction to the Govern- 
ment, being to the effect that he, could not then remember 
what his thoughts were at various times. On the application 
of the State Attorney the Judicial Commissioner .«:r>-t him to 
gaol for twelve hours for contempt of court. 

Mr. Wessels strenuously objected to the decision and 
applied to the Court to stay imprisonment to enable him to 
appeal to a judge in chambers, but even this was refused. 
Mr. Wessels in the course of his address received a reprimand 
from the Bench for stating that he now recognized the force 
of the State Attorney’s contention that the law of evidence 
as obtaining in South Africa was not sufficiently wide ; for, 
he added, he thought it would suit the purpose of the Govern- 
ment better if they reverted to an older system under which 
racks and thumbscrew s were popular. 

The witness was sent to gaol. Some hours later an appeal 
was heard by Judge de Kortd in chambers, and the decision 
of the Judicial Commissioner was reversed, but the prisoner 
had already completed seven hours' imprisonment in a dirty 
cell. Judge de Kortt stated that he had reversed the decision 
after consultation with Chief Justice Kotz4, and it was felt 
that something at least had been achieved by Mr. Schu- 
macher, and the rights of a witness would be recognized. 
But the end is not always in sight in dealing with the Trans- 
vaal Government. The State Attorney in turn appealed 
from the single judge’s decision to the full Bench. Judge 
Morice, a Scotchman, many years a judge of the High Court, 
supported the decision of Judge de Kort6. The Chief’Justice, 
who had advised Judge de Kort(§ in his decision however in 
a most extraordinary judgment now reversed it, and in this 
view he was supported by Judge Ameshof — himself a witness 
in the case against the Reformers. 

Thus the majority judgment of the High Court against the 
Reformers on this principle of evidence happened to be for- 
mulated by the two judges who had been appointed to 
negotiate with tlie Reformers’ deputation on behalf of tlie 
Government 
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The impossibility of obtaining justice in the Courts of the 
Transvaal under the then conditions was thus brought home 
to the prisoners. An appeal from the decision of the Lower 
Court on Judge AmeshoPs interpretation of privilege, which 
had been seriously discussed, was then abandoned as being 
worse than useless, and calculated only to provoke more 
extreme measures against the prisoners by placing the Bench 
in a ridiCMteus position. It could not be expected that the 
Chief Justice, who was himself a member of the Government 
Commission which Judge Ameshof had claimed to be 
privileged, would take any other view than that favouring the 
policy and convenience of the Government which he .showed 
himself so ready to befriend. 

In the Schumacher appeal case before the full Court, Dr. 
Coster had made no secret that he intended to disregard the 
rules and precedents governing the treatment of witnesses, 
and even claimed that he should receive no opposition from 
the prisoners’ counsel, since he was only 'fishing ’ for evidence 
and not actually accumulating it against the prisoners, and 
had no intention of using the evidence given at this exami- 
nation. Mr. Wessels asked him whether he would pledge 
himself to this effect, and what, for instance, would be done 
in case a witness who had been heard at the preliminary 
examination should die before the main trial came off. The 
reply was, that in such a case of course the Government 
would be bound to use some of the evidence, but would use it 
with discretion and not unfairly. This undertaking provoked 
smiles even in court. The wisdom and fairness of Mr. 
Wessels’ contention were fully justified when the trial actually 
did take place, for the whole of the evidence of the pre- 
liminary examination was handed in for the guidance of the 
judge in determining his sentences against the accused. It 
may be added that each witness was called upon to sign the 
notes of his evidence as taken down in Dutch, When 
required, the official reporter read a free translation of the 
notes to the witness before they were signed. 

At the conclusion of the examination all the prisoners were 
committed on the same charge — that of high treason — no 
distinction whatever being made in the references to them 
from the Bench. By this time Mr. F-l.immond, u'i'o h.iJ 
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been ill, was released on bail of £ 20,000 in order to go to the 
seaside. 

Application was made on behalf of Colonel Rhodes, Messrs. 
Phillips, Farrar, and FitzPatrick for release on bail, upon the 
grounds that no distinction whatever had been made between 
them and the other prisoners who had already been released, 
but this was refused after the point had been reserved for 
consideration by the State Attorney in consultatiCn'with the 
Chief Justice, and the four men returned to their former con- 
ditions of imprisonment. Mr. Chamberlain continued to 
make representations on behalf of these men, and at one time 
it appeared as though the restrictions would be removed. Dr. 
Coster having pledged himself to accept bail, and having 
actually drawn out the bail-bonds and submitted them to the 
solicitors of the accused for approval, and every arrangement 
having been completed — even to the finding of the additional 
security. They were however at the last moment curtly 
informed that bail would not be allowed. On this being 
reported to Mr. Chamberlain, he at once replied to the effect 
that he could not believe that a Government would revoke a 
promise made on their behalf by the State Attorney. Dr. 
Leyds, on behalf of his Government, stated that the matter 
was in the hands of the State Attorney alone and did not 
concern the Executive, and that on inquiry he found that no 
such promise had been made and no undertaking given. The 
incident 's more or less trivial, but again shows the readi- 
ne.ss with which the Boer Government repudiate a promise 
when it is to their convenience to do so. Dr. Coster on his side 
admitted with expressions of regret that there had been a 
breach of undertaking, and stated that it had been done by 
order of the Executive Council. 

Communications between Mr. Chamberlain and the Pretoria 
Government were of great frequency during this period. The 
phantom of Mr. Kruger’s visit to England was chased with 
great assiduity. The wily old President seized on Mr. 
Chamberlain's suggestions as an excellent pretext for delay 
to enable him to spread his nets, and he used the time to great 
advantage. But this was not the worst ! Mr. Chamberlain’s 
new diplomacy and his stupid or treacherous advisers led him 
into blunders ; as when, for instance, he tried to bounce withn 
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out the intention of making good his implied threats ; and 
when he sent his 4th of February despatch (publishing it in 
London before it reached Pretoria), strongly and ably review- 
ing the position, but spoiling all by a proposal which, whilst 
it had not been suggested to or discussed by the Rand people, 
and would not have been acceptable to them in lieu of what 
they had demanded, was also an interference in the internal 
affairs of.the Transvaal. It gave the Pretoria Government an 
opportunity, which they did not miss, of severely snubbing 
Mr. Chamberlain. When the latter in turn peremptorily re- 
fused their demands, he was informed that the cancellation of 
the London Convention would not be pressed ‘ at present, 
but might remain in abeyance. 

Throughout the period prior to the main trial, President 
Kruger continued to use with great effect ‘ the wishes and 
intentions of his burghers.’ When bail was first refused to 
the leaders this course was justified on the grounds that the 
burghers were strongly against it, and that the President could 
not act against their wishes. When at a later stage a petition 
was presented by a number of burghers more or less in touch 
with the Uitlander community, who felt that the treatment of 
the leaders was having a bad effect, counter petitions came in 
within a day or two urging the Government on no account to 
extend the privilege of bail to these men. Oddly enough, 
these petitions were got up and signed by relatives and near 
connexions of the President himself. 

During this period another petition was presented which is 
surely without parallel in a civilized state ; but it illustrates 
admirably the Boer idea of right and liberty. Fifty burghers 
in the distiict of Standerton addresssed the Government, 
pointing out the undesirability of allowing a ‘certain Advocate 
Wessels to defend the Jameson rebels,' and praying that the 
Government would put him over the border, ‘ which is the 
slightest punishment that can be inflicted upon him.’ The 
receipt of this petition was announced in the Government 
organ, the Press, on March 2$. 

At about this time another incident occurred which excited 
considerable feeling. Commandant Henning Pretorius, one 
of the most prominent Boer officials, having paid a visit to 
his native district in tlie Cape Colony shortly after the Jame- 
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son raid, purchased from the owner of a farm at Cookhouse 
Drift the beam from which the five Boers had been hanged 
at Slagter’s Nek for rebellion in the year 1816. Reference 
has already been made in the first chapter to this deplorable 
affair. The beam (which liad been built into the house) was 
brought up by the purcliaser to Pretoria. He states, and no 
doubt truly, that he obtained the historical relic for the pur- 
pose of adding it to the National Museum ; but- it must be 
added that the time was not well chosen unless the intention 
was to rouse feeling. The Volksstem, the Hollander-Boer 
organ, in an extremely violent article, described in detail the 
Slagter’s Nek executions, and called upon the burghers to 
avenge on the persons of the Reformers their murdered 
countiymen ; and it is a fact vouched for by persons by no 
means friendly to the Uitlander that certain Boers approached 
President Kruger, intimating to him that the beam had 
arrived, that it would not be necessary to bother about a trial, 
but that the four men should be hanged out of hand from the 
same scaffold which had served for their compatriots. It is 
but right to say that President Kruger’s reply was a severe 
reprimand, and a reminder that they were not a barbarous 
people, but should comply with the law. The matter having 
been brought to the notice of Mr. Chamberlain, strong repre- 
sentations were made upon the subject, to which the Trans- 
vaal Government replied (forgetful apparently of the fact that 
the President had frequently urged his inability to control his 
burghers) that the Transvaal was a civilized State, that the 
burghers virere law-abiding and peaceful people, and that their 
Government was at all times able to control them. It was 
interesting to see the argument of the burghers getting out of 
hand, which was used with such effect in the case of Dr. 
Jameson and quoted by Sir Hercules Robinson, recoil upon 
the head of its originator. 

A final effort was made by the people of Johannesburg to 
obtain the rclea.se on bail of the four prisoners. A petition 
bearing the signatures of 20,000 persons was presented ; the 
gentlemen bearing the petition were informed that it could 
not be received ; that they must call again. Having called 
again and again, the petition was at last accepted and placed 
before the Government ; but no reply was ever vouchsafed. 
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The treatment of this memorial is in sharp contiast with tliat 
accorded to the one presented by a score or so of the Presi- 
dent’s relatives and supporters — objecting' to the release. 

From the time of the arrests until just before the trial 
speculation was rife as to which judge would preside. The 
Chief Justice and Judge Ameshof could hardly sit (even 
allowing for the piecedcnts already established by them), 
since th«y*had both acted on the Government Commission in 
negotiating with the prisoners, and one of them had already 
given evidence against the accused. There remained Justices 
Jorissen, De Korte and Morica Mr. De Koiti was then 
threatened with suspension owing to pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and would evidently not be allowed to preside. The 
fifth judge, Mr. Jori.ssen, had expressed himself so violently 
against the Refoimeis that he had himself recognized the im- 
possibility of attaining an impattial attitude, and had refused 
to sit. The only judge available was therefore Mr. Justice 
Morice, against whom there was no valid objection whatever. 
Moreover, in the ordinary routine it so happened that it was 
his turn to preside at the forthcoming trial ; but he was known 
to hold Liberal views and to be strongly in sympathy with 
internal reform. 

At this lime Chief-Justice Kotz6 undertook several journeys 
to the Free Stale and Cape Colony, ostensibly to rid himself 
of insomnia, but in reality, as results proved, in order to 
employ a judge for this trial. His choice eventually fell upon 
Mr. Gregorowski, formerly a judge in the Free State, and at 
that time State-Attorney to that country. 

Mr. Gregorowski was noted on the Bench for the peculiar 
severity of his sentences on all except Boers. He had 
moreover expressed openly in Bloemfontein his wish that 
he might have the trying of ‘ those Reformers ; he would 
give them what for.’ These things were not known at the 
time of the trial ; nor had the fact yet come out that before 
taking the oath of office he had endeavoured to borrow from 
at least one of his colleagues a black cap for the forthcoming 
trial. His attitude at the time is sufficiently indicated by 
what he wrote shortly after the trial, in defence of his action, 
‘ / Ciimi; up to put down rebellion. I have done so with a 
strong hand, and I believe that my judgment will bear good 
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fiuit in the future.’ The prisoners could not but contrast the 
action of the Government in employing and appointing, on 
appioval, a judge who had no status whatever in the country, 
with their action in declining to allow Mr. Rose fnnes to 
appear at the Bar on the pietext of his pievious qualification 
not being in order; and it was felt to be ominous that an 
independent and upright judge, against whom there could be 
no objection, should be passed over, and another specially 
imported for the occasion. 

The trial was at last fixed to take place on April 27, and 
the indictments were served upon the accused six days 
before that date. The following is the list of those who 
were committed for trial i 


Lionel Phillips 

Di. R. P. Mitchell 

Colonel F. W Rhodes 

Di . Haiib Sillier 

Geoige Farrar 

Di. A. P. Ililher 

]. H Hammond 

Di. D. P. Duirs 

L P FitrPatnck 

Di. W. Biodic 

S W Tameson 

H. T. King 

G Richards 

A. Biiloy 

J L Williams 

Sii Di nnimond Dunbar 

G Sandilands 

11. E. Bcchei 

1' Spencer 

F. Moscnthal 

A, Bettington 

H. A. Rogeis 

I. G Auiet 

C Bulteis 

E. P. Solomon 

WciUei D. Davies 

J. W. Leou<ud 

H. Betlclheim 

W. H S Bell 

F. R. Lingliam 

W. E. Huclbon 

A, L, Lawloy 

D. F. Gillillan 

W. B Head 

C. H. Mullins 

V. M. Clement 

E 0. Hutchinson 

W. Goddard 

W. van Hulste> n 

J. J. Late 

A Woollb-Sampbon 

C. A. Ti emeer 

H. C. Hull 

R G. Flicker 

Alf Brown 

J M Bucklnnd 

C. L. Andersson 

1 Donaldbon 

M Langermann 

F. H. Hamilton 

W. Iloslcen 

P du Bois 

W. St John Cair 

H. B. Marshall 

II. F Stiange 

S B. Joel 

C Gailand 

A. R. Goldiing 

Fred Giay ‘ 

J. A. Roger 

A Mackie Niven 

Thomas Mein 

Dr. W. T. F. Davies 

J. S. Cuitis* 


* Died m pi ison. 

• Unable, owing to illness, to stand trial with the others. On re- 
covery, Mr. Curtib leturned to the Tiansvaal, and decided to plead 
‘not guilty,’ whereupon proceedings were diopped. 
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The indictment served on all alike was as follows : 

H T Coster, SUte Attoiney of the South African Republic, who, on 
behalf of the State, prosecutes, bungs to the notice of the Couit 

'1 hat they (citing the accused), all and each or one or moi e of them, 
are guilty of the ciiine of High Tieason • 

Firstly In that in or about the months of November and December 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-five, 
the exact dates being unknown to the State Attorney, they, the said 
accused, at Johanne^uig, Witwateisrand Goldfields, South African 
Republtc,>b%ing citizens of, or residing in, this Republic, all and each 
or one or more of them wiongfully, unlawfully, and with a hostile 
intention to disturb, injure, or bring into danger the mdcpendence oi 
safety of this Republic, healed, conspiied, agreed with and urged 
Leandci Stair Jameson, an alien, residing without the boundaiies of 
this Republic, to come into the teiiitoiy of this Republic at the head of 
and with an armed and hostile troop, and to make a hostile invasion 
and to march thiouqh to Johannesburg aforesaid 

Secondly In that they (the said accused), being citi/ens of, or 
lesidmg in, this Republic, all and each oi one or moie of them thcie 
and then in conjunction with Charles Leonard and Dr. H "Wolff, now 
fugitives, and other pei sons unknown to the Slate Attorney, appeal mg 
and acting as a committee, by them named the ' Reform Commitiee, 
aftei the above-mentioned I e indci Slari Jameson, on or about 
Decembot 29, in the yeai afoiesaid, had come from without the 
Republic, at the head of and with an armed and hostile troop, in the 
neighbourhood of Otloshoop, distnct Maiico, into the toiiitoiy of this 
Republic, and had made a hostile invasion, and had violently attempted 
to penetrate thiough to Johannesburg afoiesaid, wrongUilly, unlaw/nlly, 
and with a hostile intention to disturb, injuie, 01 bung into danger tlic 
independence or safety of this Republic, gave, or attempted to give, the 
afoiementioncd Leancicr Stair Jameson during Ins liostilc invasion 
aforesaid infoimation about the state of the defences at Johannesbuig, 
and had ai med troops ready to assist, and sent assistance to him, and 
subsequently by seditious speeches made, 01 caused to be made, in 
public, with the object to peisuade and induce the people thcie to 
stand by the aforementioned Jameson in his hostile invasion, and 
further have assisted him, the aforementioned Jameson, dining his 
hostile invasion above mentioned, by providing him with provisions, 
forage, and horses. 

Thiidly That in 01 about the month of December, in the ycai 
afoiesaid, and in the month of Januaiy in the year one thousand eight 
bundled and ninety-six, exact dates not known to the State Attorney, at 
Johannesbuig afoiesaid, they (the said accused), being inhabitants of, 
and rdsiding in, this Republic, all and each or one or moie of them, 
then and thcie, in conjunction with Charles Leonard and Dt H Wolff, 
now fugitives, and other peisons unknown to the State Attoiney, 
appealing and acting as a committee named by them the 'Refoim 
Committee,’ wiongfully and unlawfully, and with a hostile intention to 
disturb, injuie, or bring into danger the independence or satety of this 
Republic, have distributed, or caused to be distributed, amongst the 
population there, and m the neighbourhood thereof, Maxim guns, other 
weapons, arms, and ammunition ; fuither, have enrolled men, or have 
caused them to be enrolled, and have formed them, or have caused 
thorn to be foimed, into military corps ; have erected there, or caused 
to be erected, eaithwoiks and other fortifications. 
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Fourthly ! In that in or about the month of Ducembcr aiul tho month 
of January, the exact dates being unknown to the State Attorney, and 
at Johannesburg aforesaid they (the said accused), being citizens of, 
and residing in, this Republic, all and each or one or more of them, 
then and tlicie, in conjunction with Charles Leonard and Dr. H. 
Wolff, now fugitives, and other persons unknown to the State Attorney, 
appearing and acting as a committee called by them the ‘Reform 
Committee,' wrongfully and unlawfully, with hostile intention to 
disturb, injure, or bring into danger the independence or safety of this 
Republic, have arrogated to themselves, and nave exercised and caused 
to be exercised, the functions, and powers belonging to llm authorities 
of this Republic 5 Iw violence, or by threats of violence, have com- 
pelled, or caused to be compelled, the police of this Republic stationed 
at Johannesburg aforesaid to leave the public sejuares and streets ; 
iiave formed, or caused to be formed, their own police corps, and have 
provided that corps, or caused it to be provided, with guns and other 
arms ; and further have appointed, or caused to he appointed, as head 
of that corps, Andrew Trimble, and have entrusted him with jurisdiction 
in police cases, in virtue whereof the aforementioned Andrew Trimble 
has passed sentence and caused it to be carried out. 

In consequence of all which acts abovementioned the independence 
of this country was brought into danger, and its safety disturbed and 
impaired. 

wherefore the Slate Attorney, after due proof and conviction thereof, 
requests the judgment of this Court against said accused, according 
to law. 

The general opinion based upon the character of the 
evidence adduced at the preliminary exaipination was that 
it would be impossible to sustain the charge of high treason ; 
but the disclosure of the documents in the possession of the 
State Attorney put a different complexion upon the case. 
Then for the first time the members of the Reform Committee 
became aware of that factor in their case which has since 
become famous as ‘ de trommel van Bobby "White ’ — Major 
Robert White’s despatch-box — veritable conjurer’s hat, 
from which Mr. Kruger produced to an admiring and 
astonished world the political equivalents of eggs and gold- 
fish, pigeons and white mice. In this box (which was taken 
with the invading force at Doornicop) it appears Major 
White had brought as much of his previous correspondence 
as he could conveniently carry, together with diaries, note- 
books, code-books, cipher-keys, etc. Nor was this all. He 
had brought a copy of the letter of invitation, certified by 
himself as magistrate in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
Revelations at and subsequent to the trial show that the 
State Attorney, on discovering this copy and finding that 
as a copy it would not be admitted and that he might 
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experience some difficulty in proving it, prevailed upon 
Major While while in the Pretoria gaol to confirm his 
previous certificate, and to make an affidavit to the effect 
that he had compared the letter with the original, that it was 
a true copy, and that he had examined the signatures, and 
believed them to be the signatures of the persons indicated. 
The State Attorney alleges that he bargained with Major 
White •fot this affidavit, and in return surrendered to him 
certain private documents which had also been taken in the 
despatch-box. Major White on the other hand stated to the 
writer and to another member of the Reform Committee — 
Mr. H. C. Hull — that there is no truth in the allegation that 
he received a quid pro quo ; but has no excuse to offer for 
making the affidavit, except that he — 'does not remember 
having done it' 

The Reform prisoners, who, animated by a desire not to 
give any of their comrades away, had for a period of close 
upon four months borne all the abuse which could be heaped 
Upon them, and had abstained from making any defence in 
public, or any of those revelations such as have since been 
made through the exertion of the Transvaal authorities, the 
Select Committee of the Cape House of Assembly, and the 
Bow Street officers, found to their inexpressible disgust that 
the efforts which they had made were rendered futile by the 
capture of these documents ; and they were highly incensed 
at the action of one of the very men whose lives they believed 
they had saved by surrendering on January 7. The affidavit 
was looked upon as unpardonable, and the unnecessary state- 
ment regarding the genuineness of the signatures was inter- 
preted in a very unpleasant sense. 

Consultations now took place between Mr. Advocate 
Wessels and Mr. Richard Solomon, Q.C., of Kimberley, who 
had also been retained on behalf of the accused ; and en- 
deavours were made to obtain from the State Attorney 
details of the evidence which it was proposed to bring, but 
with only partial success. From the facts already known to 
them it was clear that the Government were determined 
to stretch every point in law to their own advantage and 
to indulge in few scruples as to the means to be employed 
to secure a conviction. The Judge, it was known, had been 
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specially imported for this trial, and provisionally appointed 
to a seat on the Bench. As the confirmation of his appoint- 
ment was to take place when the Volksraad should meet, or 
at any rate at some period subsequent to the trial, it was 
not unnatural to regard his as a case in which a judge was 
appointed on approval, the appointment to be either con- 
firmed or cancelled according to the satisfaction which he 
should give. * ‘ 

Appeal to the full bench of the High Court had already 
been proved to be entirely useless ; since the only judges to 
whom appeal could be made were those who had in the 
earlier stages associated themselves with the Government 
against the Reform Committee, and later on in their judicial 
capacities confirmed the attitude taken up by them as 
patriots. 

The options before the prisoners were therefore three in 
number. One course would be to enter upon a protracted 
trial before a Boer jury and a specially-appointed judge, with 
the certainty for the majority of an adverse verdict in any 
case. In such a trial numberless occasions would arise for 
the exercise of discretion in the admission or rejection of 
evidence, and any defence of the prisoners must necessarily 
partake of the character of an indictment against the 
Government and the faction which both judge and jury 
avowedly represented, and tend only to aggravate the 
penalty. They would moreover have to face that trial as 
a body of over sixty men, many of whom could have 
reasonably set up special defences, many of whom were 
not even mentioned in any evidence which the Government 
had yet secured (with the exception of course of Judge 
Ameshofs privileged list), and could therefore reasonably 
expect to be discharged on making individual defences. The 
second alternative was to decline to plead at all, on the 
ground that they had negotiated with the Government in 
good faith, and that a treacherous arrest and breach of 
understandings arrived at would not be recognised in any 
way by them — in fact, to refuse to condone treachery or 
take a hand in a farce. The third course was to plead 
guilty, and take a short cut on the best terms possible to 
what was realized to be a pre-arranged conclusion. 
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The second alternative was rejected, because it was found 
to be impossible to secure unanimity of action. In the 
course of the discussions upon the other alternatives, certain 
negotiations took place between the State Attorney Dr. 
Coster and Mr. Wessels, the result of which was that Dr. 
Coster made the following offer : If the leaders (the 
signatories to the letter of invitation) would consent to 
plead guiUy to count i of the indictment, he would agree 
to withdraw as against them counts 2, 3, and 4 ; and in such 
case he would agree that tire rank and file should plead 
guilty to counts 3 and 4 only, he withdrawing as against 
them counts i and 2. The matter was discussed by the 
prisoners, and objection was taken to that part of the indict- 
ment in which it was stated that the Reform Committee had 
acted ' with a hostile intention to disturb, injure or bring into 
danger the independence or safety of this Republic.' 

Another meeting took place between the State Attorney 
and Mr. Wessels, at which Dr. Coster agreed to eliminate 
from the indictment against the rank and file the words 
objected to, provided that the leaders would plead guilty 
to count I. Having arrived at this — to him — satisfactory 
conclusion. Dr. Coster remarked that they all except the 
four) were now charged with a merely nominal offence. Mr. 
Wessels endeavoured to obtain the same alteration in the 
indictment of the leaders, but this was refused on the ground 
that it would make the indictment ridiculous ; and, apropos of 
the concession to the rank and file. Dr. Coster even expressed 
doubts as to whether, if the hostile intention were eliminated, 
any crime could be said to remain under the indictment. He 
however agreed to allow the four leaders to qualify their plea 
by a statement in writing which they were to put in at the 
same time. He stated that he would have pro forma to put 
in some evidence of the offence, but undertook not to press 
for exemplary punishment, and moreover promised that he 
would not dispute or question the statement to be put in, 
provided that it contained no material error in fact. 

A discussion then followed as to the law under which the 
trial would take place. Mr. Wessels urged that, as there was 
specific provision in the statute law for cases of this nature, 
fhe statute law would of course apply in preference to 
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Roman-Dutch law. Dr. Coster said he presumed that this 
would be the case, but that he was not quite sure whether 
Roman-Dutch law would not apply. lie added however 
that anything he could say would not be binding upon 
the judge, who could alone decide as to the question of 
law. 

Mr. Wessels’s report to his clients induced the rank and 
file to agree under the altered circumstances to , the third 
alternative, namely, pleading guilty, and they agreed to this 
under the impression, which without doubt had been suggested 
and deliberately fostered by the Government, that they were 
pleading guilty to a nominal offence, and would incur a 
monetary penalty in proportion. 

In consultation with the leaders, Mr. Wessels reported the 
discussions with Dr. Coster as above given. Both he and 
Mr, Solomon represented to them the gravity of the pica, 
and said that there was the possibility that the judge 
would invoke Roman-Dutch law and ignore the laws of the 
country, in which case it would be in his power to pass 
sentence of death. In their opinion, they added, and in the 
opinion of Mr. Rose Innes and others, this would be a 
monstrous straining of the law, yet they felt bound to 
indicate the possibility. 

The course before the prisoners was not indeed an attrac- 
tive one, but it was not without its recommendations. It 
would have been infinitely preferable to fight it out had there 
been a chance of a good fight, if even a lo.sing one ; but, 
apart from a verdict of guilty being an absolute certainty, 
the circumstances were against any possibility of effecting 
anything like a strong impeachment of the Government. 
Moreover, the course now proposed would prevent any 
‘giving away’ of Dr. Jameson, who had yet to be tried, 
and of others; and it also removed the necessity for 
individual defences by those among the prisoners who 
had been involved in a less degree than others. The 
matter at that time appeared in one way to concern the 
leaders only. If they were willing to take upon themselves 
the burden of the charge and secure the acquittal of others 
by accepting the full responsibility, it could only be regarded 
as a chivalrous act But there were son:\e ^mong the othei^ 
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the prisoners — ‘ Irreconcilables,’ as they were called — who 
considered themselves equally responsible with the leaders, 
who strongly objected to shifting any portion of their respon- 
sibility upon others, and who desired to stand with those who 
were prepared to bear the brunt of the charge. To them the 
suggestion to plead guilty was as gall and wormwood, and 
was regarded as another humiliation which they were required 
to endure, •nother climbing-down similar to the disarmament, 
and attended, like it, with exasperating and baffling complica- 
tions and involvements that made refusal an impossibility. 
The one call to which these men would respond was the call 
to stand together and have no divisions — a cause for which 
they were still to make many sacrifices. The irony of it was 
that in order to ‘stand together’ they had to agree to segre- 
gation. 

Dr. Coster would accept no further modification or variation 
of his terms — there was no option to individuals to plead not 
guilty and fight it out, except at the cost of involving all the 
others, nor was there any option to them to plead with the 
leaders. One other factor in the determination of this policy 
remains to be noted. The communications already recorded 
as having passed between some of the members of the Reform 
Committee and Dr. Jameson, after the latter had actually 
invaded the country, and some evidence as to the arrange- 
ments made for the reception and damping of his force, were 
in the hands of the Government, and these were sufficient to 
convict every member of the Reform Committee under count 
2 of the indictment in a trial before a Boer jury and by a 
special judge. Conviction under count i was assured by the 
letter of invitation and the admissions in the ‘privileged’ 
meeting with the Government Commission. Conviction under 
count 2 would be a distinct aggravation of the position of the 
four — or so it seemed then — ^whilst it would be a most serious 
thing for the rank and file ; and it was finally decided to plead 
in accordance with the suggestion of the State Attorney. 
The decision was conveyed to this gentleman and by him to 
the President, who expressed his ‘ satisfaction ’ at a course 
which would enable him to ‘ deal magnanimously with the 
prisoners,' no doubt in pursuance of the policy of ‘ Forget and 
Forgive.’ When, as a convincing proof of the wisdom of the 
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decision to plead guilty, the ‘satisfaction’ of the President was 
made known to the Irreconcilables, they remarked that this 
was the worst sign that they had yet delected, but others 
were more hopeful. 

As to the soundness of the advice on wliich the prisoners 
pleaded, it may be observed that Messrs. Grcgorowski and 
Coster have both since then expressed the opinion that there 
was sufficient evidence to convict one and all of high treason, 
and they should know what would have been considered 
‘ sufficient’ The latter added that the prime movers were of 
course guilty; but they at any rate had tried to stop 
Jameson, whilst those who joined the Reform Committee 
in the later stages were morally worse, since they had only 
joined when and because they knew that he had invaded the 
country. Mr. Gregorowski, at a later stage, defended his 
sentence on the leaders, but feared he had been ‘ far too 
lenient with the others.’ It would be unfair therefore to 
suggest that the advice on which the prisoners had decided 
to act was other than sound wise and proper in the 
circumstances. That it should afterwaids appear that the 
other parties to the arrangement had acted with deliberate 
duplicity and bad faith cannot be laid as a charge against 
the gentlemen who gave this advice, and whose only fault, 
if fault it be, was that their instincLs, their principles, and 
their training precluded the suspicion of treachery. 

The trial commenced on April 24, when the prisoners were 
arraigned, after which an adjournment was made until the 
27th, in order to allow three of the prisoners who were then 
travelling up to take their trial to arrive. On the latter dale, 
all being present, and pleas of guilty having been recorded, 
the State Attorney put in the cipher telegrams, the minutes 
of the ‘ privileged ’ meeting between the Government Com- 
mission and the deputation of the Reform Committee, none 
of which had been produced in evidence, and the record of 
evidence taken at the preliminary examination. Mr. Wessels 
then read and put in the following statement of the four 
leaders : 

For a number of years endeavours have been made to obtain by con- 
stitutional means the redress of the grievances under winch the Uitlander 
population labours. 'I'lw new-oomer asked for no more than is conceded 
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to eiuigiants by all the otliei Govc-inments in South Alnca, imdci which 
every man may, on leasonable conditions, become a cituen of the Stale , 
whilst here alone a policy is pursued by which the fiist settleis retair 
the exclusive right of goveinnient 

Petitions suppoiled by the signatuies of some 40,000 men were 
Ignored, and when it was found that we could not get a fair and 1 eason 
able healing, that piovisions already deemed obnoxious and unfair weic 
being mide moie stiingcnt, and that we weie being debaired for ever 
from obtaining the rights which in other countries aie freely gi anted, it 
wasieali/ed that we would never get lediess until we shoulcl make a 
demonstration of foicc to support out claims 
Ccitain piifvision was made regaiding arms and ammunition, and a 
lettei was wiitten to Dr Jameson, ui which he was asked to come to 
our aid under certain circumstances 
On Dccembei 26 the Uitlanders’ Manifesto was published, and it was 
then our intention to make a final appeal for redi ess at the public meet- 
ing wluch was to have been held on Januaiy 6 In consequence of 
matters that came^to our knowledge we sent on December 16 Majoi 
Heany (by tiain via Kimberley), and Captain Holden acioss countiy, tr 
forbid any movement on Dr Jamesons pait 
On the afteinoon of Monday, Dccembei 30, we leaint fiom Govern- 
ment soutces tliat Di Jameson had ciosscd the fiontiei We assumed 
that he had come in good f nth to help us, piobably misled by some of 
the exaggeiated rumours which were then in ciiculation We were 
convinced, however, that the Government and the burghers would not 
in the excitement of the moment beheve that we had not invited Di 
Jameson in, and theio was no couisc open to us but to prepare to defend 
ourselves if we were attacked, and at the same time to spaie no effort to 
effect a peaceful settlement 

It became necessary to foim some organisation for the protection of 
the town and the maintenance of oidei , since, in the excitement caused 
by the nows of Di Jamesons coming, seiious distmbances would be 
likely to occui, and it was evident that the Goveinment organization 
could not deal with the people without seiious nsks of conflict 
The Refoim Committee was foimed on Monday night, December 30, 
and it was intended to include such men of influence as cared to asso 
ciate themselves with the movement The object with which it was 
formed is best shown by its fiist notice, viz. 

‘ Nohee IS heieby given that this Committee adheies to the National 
Union Manifesto, and reileiates its desire to maintain the independence 
of the Republic The fact that lumouis are in course of circulation to 
the effect that a force has crossed the Becliuanaland bordei renders it 
necessary to lake active steps for the defence of Johannesburg and 
pieservation of oidei The Committee eainestly desiie that the in 
habitants should refrain from taking any action which can be constiued 
as an overt act of hostility against the Government By order of the 
Committee, ‘j. Percy FitzPatrick, 

‘ Secretary' 

The evidence taken at the preliminary exammation will show that 
Older was maintained by this Committee dm mg a hme of intense 
exeitcment, and thiough the achon of the Committee no aggressive 
steps whatever were taken agunstthe Government, but on the contrary, 
the property of the Government was protected, and its officials wei e 
not inteifeied with 

R 
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II is our firm belu-f Hint had no siicli Comiiiillec buen formed, the 
intense excitement caused by Dr. Jameson’s entry would havebioiifrht 
about utter chaos in Tohanneshurg. 

It has been alleged that we armed natives 'I'his is absolutely unliue, 
and is disposed of by the fact that during the ci isis upwards of 20,000 
white men applied to us for arms and wcie unable to gel them. 

On Tuesday morning, December 31, we hoisted the Hag of the Z.A.Ji., 
and cvciy man bound himself to maintain the independence of the 
Republic. On tlie same day the Goveinmciit withdrew its police 
voluntarily from the town and we preserved perfect order. 

Dining the evening of that day, Messrs. Marais and Malan presented 
themselves as delegates from the Executive Council. T^iey came (to 
use their own words) to ' offer us the olive branch,’ and they told us 
that if we would soiitl a deputation to Pretoria to meet a Commission 
appointed by the Government, we should probably obtain ' practically 
all that we asked for in the Manifesto.’ 

Our deputation met the Government Commission, consisting of Chief 
Justice Kotzd, Judge Ameshof, and Mr. Kock, member of the Executive. 

On our behalf our deputation frankly avowed knowledge of Jameson's 
presence on the border, and of his intention, by written arrangement 
with us, to assist us in case of extremity. 

With the full knowledge of this anangemenl, with the knowledge 
that we were in anus and agitating for our rights, the Government 
Commission handed to us a resolution by the Executive Council, of 
which the following is the purport : 

' The High Commissioner has offered his services with a view to a 
neacefiil settlement. The Government of the South African Republic 
has accepted his offer. Pending his ai rival, no hostile step will be 
taken against Johannesburg, provided Johannesburg takes no hostile 
action against the Government. In terms of a certain proclamation 
recently issued by the President, the giievanccs will be earnestly con- 
sidered.’ 

We acted in perfect good faitli with the Govcrnmenl, believing it to 
be their desire, as it was ours, to avert bloodshed, and believing it to be 
their intention to give us the redress which was implied in the ‘ earnest 
consideration of grievances.’ 

There can be 110 belter evidence of our cainesl eudeavoui to repair 
what we regarded as .1 mistake on the pail of Dr, Jameson than the 
following otter which oui dcpulafaon, authoiized by resolution of the 
Committee, laid befoic the Government Commission ; 

‘ If the Government will permit Dr. Jameson to come into Johannes- 
burg unmolested, the Committee will guarantee, with their persons if 
necessary, that he will leave again peacefully as soon as possible.’ 

We faithfully carried out the agreement that we should commit no 
act of hostility against the Government ; we ceased all active operations 
for the defence of the town against any attack, and we did everything 
in our power to prevent any collision with the burghers — an attempt in 
which our efforts were happily successful. 

On the telegraphic advice of the result of the interview of the deputa- 
tion with the Government Commission, we despatched Mr. Lace, a 
member of our Committee, as an escort to the courier carrying the 
High Commissioner’s despatch to Dr. Jameson, in order to assure our- 
selves that the despatch would reach its destination. 

On thefollowing Saturday, Janu iry 4, the High Commissioner arrived 
ill Pretoria. On Monday, the sixth, the following telegram was sent to 
us : 
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' Pretoria., Jauuaiy 6, 1896. 

‘From H.M.’s Aoest to Reform Committee, yohaunesbnrg. 

'January 6, — I am directed to inform yon that the High Com- 
missioner met the President, the Executive, and the Judges to-day. 
The President annonneed the decision of the Government to be that 
Johannesburg must lay down its arms unconditionally as a [condition] 
precedent to a discussion and consideration of grievances. The High 
Commissioner cudcavoiiicd to obtain some indication of the steps 
which would be taken m the event of disarmament, but without success, 
it being intimated that the Government had nothing more to say on 
this subject than had already been embodied in the President’s pro- 
clamation. The High Commissioner inquired whether any decision 
had been come to as regards the disposal of the prisoners, and received 
a reply in the negative. The President said that as his burgheris, to the 
number of 8,000, had been collected and could not be asked to remain 
indefinitely, he must request a reply “Yes” or " No” to this ultimatum 
within twenty-four hours.’ 

On the following day Sir Jacobus He Wet, H.M.’s Agent, met us in 
committee, and handed to 11s the following wire from his Excellency 
the High Commissioner : 

'High Commissioner, Pretona, to Sir J. de Wet, Johannesburg. 

‘Reedved Johamusburg 7,36 o.wi., Jauuaiy 7, iSyiS. 

' Urgent— should inform the Johannesburg people that I consider 
that if they lay down their arms they will bo acting loyally and honour- 
ably, and that if they do not comply with my request they forfeit all 
claim to sympathy from Her Majesty's Government, and from British 
subjects tmoughout the woild, as the lives of Jameson and piisoncrs 
are practically in their hands.’ 

On this, and tlte assurance given in the Executive Council resolution, 
we laid down our arms on January 6, 7, and 8 ; on the 9th we wore 
arrested, and have since been under arrest at Pretoria, a period of three 
and a half months. 

Wo admit responsibility for the action taken by us. We frankly 
avowed it at the lime of the negotiations with the Government, when we 
were informed that the services of the High Commissioner had been 
accepted will) a view to a peaceful settlement. 

We submit that we kept faith in every detail in the arrangement with 
the Government ; that we did all that was humanly possible to protect 
both the State and Dr. Jameson from the consequence of his action ; 
that we have committed no breach of the law which was not known 
to the Goveinment at the time that the earnest consideration of our 
grievances was promised. 

We can only now lay the bare facts before the Court, and submit to 
the judgment that may be passed upon us. 

(Signed) Lionel Phillips. 

Francis Rhodes. 

Pretoria, Apiil 24, 1896. George Paerae. 

I entirely concur with the above statement. 

(Signed) John Hays Hammond. 

Pretoria, April 27, 1896. 
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An incident which occurred during the reading of this 
statement enabled the prisoners to realize how poor would 
have been their chance of a fair trial before a Boer jury. On 
the right hand of the judge seats had been reserved for higher 
officials. Several members of the Executive were present in 
this quarter, and amongst them in a very prominent position 
and facing the quarter reserved for the burghers sat Mr. 
Wolmarans, a member of the Executive Council. *When Mr. 
Wessels came to that portion of the statement referring to 
the negotiations with the Executive Council, Mr. Wolmarans 
at first smiled superciliously, then turned and addressed a 
remark to one of his colleagues, shrugging his shoulder at the 
same time, and at the conclusion of the reference looked 
across the room to where the jurymen sat, still smiling and 
shaking his head slowly and continuously for half a minute. 
To men accustomed to the decencies of British Courts of 
Justice this incident was rather revolting. When it is remem- 
bered that the Government refused to produce the minute 
referred to, and that through their representatives they 
claimed ‘privilege’ for the interview at which it was given, 
in order to absolve themselves from appearing in Court, 
and that Mr. Wolmarans himself sent title message to the 
Rand that the Government by the withdrawal of its police 
gave practical evidence of holding out the olive-branch, his 
conduct appears the more unprincipled. 

The State Attorney in a purely formal address, in con- 
sonance with his promise to Mr. Wessels not to seek 
exemplary punishment, asked for punishment according to 
law. Mr. Wessels in reply made an eloquent appeal on 
behalf of the accused and recited the circumstances which led 
to their seeking redress in the manner in which they did. 
He referred to the negotiations with the Government, to 
the part played by the Reform Committee in the maintenance 
.of order, to the fidelity with which they had fulfilled their 
undertakings with the Government, and to their attitude 
towards Dr. Jameson. His references to the Government 
and to the existing abuses were made as judiciously as 
possible. He referred candidly to the relationship with Dr, 
Jameson, especially alluding to the efforts made to protect 
him from the results of his own action and to stand by him 
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even at the cost of personal sacrifice, and claimed that such 
action towards their former colleague within the limits set by 
them did not necessarily imply treason against the indepen- 
dence of the State, but should fairly entitle the prisoners to 
sympathy for their efforts to save a quondam colleague, how- 
ever wrong he might have been. On the point of law, Mr. 
Wessels claimed that the Thirty-three Articles formed the basis 
of the State’s law, that there was .specific provision for such 
cases as this in those Articles, and that the punishment to be 
meted out to the prisoners should be in accordance with these 
statutes, modified as the Court in its judgment might deem fit. 

No sooner had Mr. Wessels resumed his scat than Dr, 
Coster, as was then thought, repenting the fulfilment of his 
promise and casting off all disguise, or, as is more probable, 
carried away by an over-mastering excitement and strong 
personal and racial feeling and stimulated by concentration 
upon one aspect only of the case, claimed the right to address 
the Court again after the advocate for the defence had 
spoken. Dr. Coster has the reputation among those who 
know him of being a thoroughly honourable and straight- 
forward gentleman. As a Hollander no doubt he felt 
deeply in a matter in which Hollanderism was the casus 
belli; as public prosecutor it was his duty to prosecute, not to 
judge ; and one prefers to think that in peculiar and trying 
circumstances he forgot the pledge he had given and re- 
membered only the cause of his party. In a short but very 
violent speech he depicted in the blackest terms the actions of 
the men against whom he had agreed not to seek exemplary 
punishment, and pointing out the provisions of the Roman- 
Dutch law, claimed that the Court should apply it in this case 
in preference to the statutes of the country, and demanded 
from the Court the severest possible penalty which could be 
imposed under that law and under the Thirty-three Articles 
and the Gold Law as well. With reference to the last-named. 
Dr. Coster having mentioned the provision regarding the 
confiscation of property, said that upon this point he would 
not speak but would leave the matter to the judgment of the 
Court. The Court was then adjourned until the morning of 
the 28th, ostensibly in order to enable the judge to consider 
the evidence and make up his mind. 
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The majority of the prisoners, utterly unsuspicious of what 
lay before them, made all necessary arrangements to return 
to their homes and avocations upon the conclusion of the 
trial, believing that a nominal fine would be the penalty 
imposed. Many of them had taken return tickets from 
Johannesburg available for two days. The public throughout 
the Transvaal and South Africa anticipated nothing more 
than a nominal punishment upon the majority andca fine of a 
few thousand pounds upon the signatories to the letter of 
invitation. 

Some of the prisoners however were better informed. 
News had been obtained some days before the trial com- 
menced that extra accommodation was being prepared in the 
gaol, avowedly to provide for the Reformers. Two of the 
accused visited the gaol and verified this. Others of the 
accused, few in number, were informed by personal friends 
who had special means of getting information in Pretoria that 
imprisonment would be the lot of all and that the punishment 
on the leaders would be extremely severe •, and they provided 
for this contingency accordingly. The manager of the 
Government newspaper in Pretoria informed two or three of 
those interested that the sentence of death would be passed 
upon the four leaders, as this had been arranged ; and men 
closely associated with the leaders themselves had been con- 
fidentially informed beforehand that it was the intention of 
the Government to pass sentence of death, and that the 
matter was a cut-and-dried one. The information was given 
with a view to preparing the prisoners for what awaited 
♦them. 

On approaching the temporary Court-house (the Pretoria 
Market Buildings having been altered for this purpose) on the 
morning of tlie sentence, it was perfectly evident that some 
serious development was afoot The town was thronged with 
mounted burghers, State artillery, and mounted and foot 
police. Every approach to the Court was guarded and the 
streets were patrolled. Most of the population of Pretoria 
were gathered in the Market Square, endeavouring to gain 
admittance to the Court. The prisoners were arranged in 
their former places in a special quarter of the building railed 
off for the purpose, with the exception of Messrs. Phillips, 
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Farrar, Rhodes and Hammond, who were separated from the 
rest and placed in a special movable dock, which had been 
carried in over the heads of the people after the hour appointed 
for the sitting of the Court. The appearance of this dock 
was recognized by all to be ominous, but some relief from the 
feeling of foreboding was experienced when Judge Gregor- 
owski after taking his seat was observed to smile several 
times and to make some jocular remark to one of the officials 
of the Court. The faces of the officials however damped 
any hopes that were built upon the judge’s genial appear- 
ance. 

Many of these gentlemen were personal and intimate friends 
of the prisoners ; some were connected by closer ties ; and one 
of the most trying experiences for the prisoners was to witness 
the complete breakdown of the minor officials employed in 
the carrying out of this tragic farce. The judge’s first order 
was for the removal of all ladies. The wives and relatives of 
many of the prisoners had been warned by them beforehand 
of what was likely to happen and had accordingly absented 
themselves, but there were nevertheless a good number of 
ladies present. Judge Gregorowski then took the case in 
hand, passed in review the circumstances, and dealt with 
much of the evidence, including that taken at the preliminary 
examination and the documents put in by Government which 
had not yet been seen by the prisoners’ advisers. He made no 
reference to the statement of the principal accused, subject to 
which their plea of guilty had been made and accepted. He 
reviewed the law, and by a method of reasoning which has 
not commended itself to others he justified himself for setting 
aside special statutes and applying the Roman-Dutch law 
instead. In conclusion, he stated that he held the signatories 
of the letter to be directly responsible for the shedding of the 
burghers’ blood at Doornkop, that he would therefore pass 
upon them the only punishment possible under Roman-Dutch 
law — namely death, and that whatever hope there might be 
in the merciful hearts of the Executive Council and in the 
President’s great magnanimity, they should remember that in 
no other country would they have the slightest grounds for 
hope. The usual question as to whether there were any reasons 
why sentence of death should not be passed upon them having 
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been put and the usual reply in the negative having been 
received, in the midst of silence that was only disturbed by the 
breaking down of persons in various parts of the hall — officials, 
burghers, and in the general public — sentence of death was 
passed, first on Mr. Lionel Phillips, next on Colonel Rhodes, 
then on Mr. George Farrar, and lastly on Mr. Hammond. 
The bearing of the four men won for them universal sympathy 
and approval, especially under the conditions immediately 
following the death sentence, when a most painful scene took 
place in Court. Evidences of feeling came from all parts of 
the room and from all classes of people: from those who con- 
ducted the defence and from the Boers who were to have 
constituted the jury. The interpreter ’translating the sentence 
broke down. Many of the minor officials lost control of them- 
selves, and feelings were further strained by the incident of 
one man falling insensible. 

Sentence was next passed upon the other prisoners. They 
were condemned to suffer two years’ imprisonment, to pay a 
fine of £2,000 each, or as an alternative suffer another year's 
imprisonment, and thereafter to be banished from the State 
for a period of three years. It was added that the question of 
confiscation of their property would be one for the Executive 
to deal with. 

The actiqn of Mr. Gregorowski has been variously de- 
scribed, but at no time more gfraphically than at the time of 
the sentence, when a sergeant of police who was guarding the 
prisoners exclaimed in the peculiar Dutch idiom : ‘ My God ! 
he is like a dog : he has bitten and chewed and guzzled I’ 

, After passing the minor sentences the judge gave a short 
address to the burghers, in which he thanked them for their 
attendance and made allusion with evident signs of satisfac- 
tion to the manner in which the trial had been brought to a 
conclusion. A long delay followed during which the judge 
proceeded to note his judgments. Once his attention was 
drawn by a remark of an official to which he replied promptly, 
at the same time breaking into a broad smile, but suddenly 
recollecting the circumstances and the presence of the men 
sentenced to death, placed his hand over his mouth and wiped 
the smile away. The incident was of course noticed by many 
people in Court and helped to strengthen the impression 
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which a limited but sufficient experience of Mr. Gregorowski 
had already created. 

If the belief which now obtains, that the Reformers were 
enticed to plead guilty and misled as to the probable conse- 
quences of that plea, should outlive personal feelings' and 
leave a permanent mark in South African history, it wili be 
because it survives a searching test. In South Africa — as in 
many other countries — it is the invariable practice of the - 
Courts to decline to accept the plea of guilty to a capital 
charge. The prisoner is informed that as the plea involves 
capital punishment it will not be accepted; and a formal trial 
and sufficient evidence of the crime are required by the Court. 
That is done even in ‘cases where the prisoner knows what 
the punishment will be ! In the case of the Reformers the 
State Attorney had, it is true, informed Mr. Wessels that he 
would be obliged pro fonna to put in certain evidence, but the 
reason was not given, and Mr. Wessels regarded it merely as 
the quid pro quo for accepting unquestioned the written state- 
ment of the four accused 1 Mr. Gregorowski in defending his 
sentence has stated that under Roman-Dutch law he had no 
option but to pass sentence of death. Yet contrary to the 
custom with which seventeen years’ practice had made him 
familiar he accepted the plea of guilty — and accepted it with- 
out a word of explanation or of warning 1 Is it surprising 
that people should want to know why ? 

The men were removed from Court under very heavy escort, 
the condemned men being conveyed in a closed carriage and 
the rest of the prisoners being marched through the streets to 
the gaol, the whole party moving at a foot pace. A little 
incident at the start did not fail to attract attention. The 
officer commanding a section of the guard having issued his 
orders in Dutch and some confusion having ensued, the orders 
, were repeated in Gertnan, with a satisfactory result. 

One more incident — trifling perhaps in itself but leaving an 
ineffaceable impression — occurred during the march to the 
gaol. As the prisoners slowly approached the Government 
buidings. Dr. Leyds accompanied by one friend walked out 
until within a few yards of the procession of sentenced men (a 
great proportion of whom were personally well known to him) 
and stood there with his hands in his pockets smiling at them 
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as they went past. The action was so remarkable, the 
expression on the State Secretary’s face so unmistakable, 
that tlie Dutch guards accompanying the prisoners expressed 
their disgust. His triumph no doubt was considerable ; but 
the enjoyment must have been short-lived if the accounts 
given by other members of tlie Executive of his behaviour a 
month later are to be credited. The man who stood in safety 
and smiled in the faces of his victims was the same'Dr. Leyds 
who within a month became seriously ill because .some fiery 
and impetuous friend of the prisoners sent him an anonymous 
letter with a death’s head and cross-bones ; who as a result 
obtained from Government a guard over his private house ; 
and who thereafter proceeded about* his duties in Pretoria 
under armed escort. 

It is stated that the death sentence was commuted the 
same afternoon, but no intimation of this was given to the 
prisoners and no public announcement was made until twenty- 
four hours later. In spite of the vindictive urgings of the 
Hollander newspaper, the Volksstent, few could believe that 
the death sentence would be cai-iicd out and most people 
recognized that the ebullitions of that org.an expressed the 
feelings of only a few rabid and witless individuals among 
the Hollanders themselves and were viewed with disgust by 
the great majority of them. At the same time the scene m 
court had been such as to show that the Government party — 
the officials and 13oers then present — had not regarded the 
death sentence as a mere formality, but had, on the contrary, 
viewed it as a deliberate and final Judgment. In such circum- 
stances therefore it can be believed that the prisoners them- 
selves were not without misgivings. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LIFE IN GAOL. 

In the Transvaal no distinction is made between ordinary 
criminals and those who in other countries are recognized as 
first-class misdemeanants. Consequently the Reformers, 
without regard to the nature of their offence, their habits, 
health, age, or condition, were handed over to the gaoler, Du 
Plessis, a relative of President Kruger, to be dealt with at his 
kind discretion. For two days the prisoners existed on the 
ordinary prison fare. The majority being men in the early 
prime of life and in excellent health, suffered no ill effects, 
preferring to db with little or no food rather than touch that 
which was doled out to them; but to the others it was a rather 
serious thing. There were several men between fifty and 
sixty years of age whose lives had been spent under favourable 
conditions. There were some suffering from consumption, one 
from diabetes, one from fever, one from dysentery, and several 
others from less dangerous but sufficiently serious complaints. 
All alike were compelled to sleep upon the floor, with two 
thin blankets for protection. They were locked in at 6 p.m., 
and allowed out at 6 a.m. Sanitary accommodation was 
represented by the presence of a couple of buckets in the 
sleeping room. The air-space per man worked out at 145 
cubic feet as against 900 feet prescribed by English prison 
regulations. Ventilation was afforded on the one side by 
square holes cut in the corrugated iron walls of the shed,* 
and on the other (the buildings being lean-to’s against the 

’ This was done on the second day — after a night without any 
ventilation at all. 

aSi 
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permanent prison buildings) by grated windows opening into 
the native cells. Needless to say, these grated windows were 
originally intended to afford ventilation to the native cells, 
but the buildings to accommodate the Reformers had been 
erected against the side-walls of the Kaffir quarters. The 
stench was indescribable. At 6 a.m. the prisoners were 
allowed out into the yard, where they had the option of 
exercising throughout the day. The lavatories and bathing 
arrangements consisted of a tap in the yard and an open 
furrow through which the town water ran, the lower end of 
which was used as a wash-place by prisoners, white and black 
alike. Within a foot or two of the furrow where alone wash- 
ing of the person or of clothing was allowed stood the gaol 
urinals. There was neither adequate provision in this depart- 
ment nor any attempt at proper supervision, the result being 
that through irregularities, neglect, and defective arrangement 
the ground on both sides of the water-furrow for six or eight 
yards was horribly stained and saturated by leakage. Many 
of the prisoners could not approach this quarter without being 
physically ill. Without further detail it may be staled that 
there were at that time over 250 prisoners, about 100 of 
whom were white. There were three closets and six buckets 
for the accommodation of all, and removals took place 
sometimes once a day, sometimes once in every four days. 
Nothing but the horror of such conditions, and the fact 
that they prevail still in Pretoria Gaol, and presumably in 
other gaols more removed from critical supervision, could 
warrant allusions to such a disgusting state of affairs. 

At 6.15 breakfast was served. A number of tin dishes, 
containing one pound of mealie-meal porridge (ground maize) 
each were placed in a row on the ground in the yard in the 
same manner as a dog’s food might be set out. A bucket 
near by contained some coarse salt in the condition in which 
it was collected in the natural salt pans, the cubes varying 
from the size of peas to the size of acorns. No sugar, milk, 
tea, or coffee, was allowed. In order to utilize the salt the 
prisoners were obliged to crush it with rough stones on the 
cement steps. Needless to say, but few partook of this food. 
To those who had not tasted it before in the course of pro- 
specting or up-country travelling where conditions are some- 
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times very hard, it was no more possible to swallow it than to 
eat sawdust. 

Dinner was at twelve o’clock, and it consisted of coarse 
meat boiled to that degree which was* calculated to qualify 
the water in which it was boiled to be called soup, without 
depriving the meat of all title to be considered a separate 
dish. With this meal was also served half a pound of bread. 
Supper, wljich was provided at five o’clock, was exactly the 
same as breakfast. 

Two days of this fare told very severely upon tliose whose 
physical condition was not of the best. By the third day 
several of the older men and those in ill-health had broken 
down and were placed on hospital fare. Matters were 
sufficiently serious to induce the authorities to allow gradual 
amelioration of the conditions, and by degrees food of a 
better class was introduced. Mattresses and other articles of 
bedding were allowed, but stretchers although provided for in 
the prison regulations were denied to the men until a few 
hours before their release a month later, when the prisoners 
were permitted by the gaoler to purchase them, no doubt with 
an eye to reversion to him in the course of a few hours. J^rom 
time to time the regulations as to food were varied at the 
whim of the gaoler. On one day only cooked food would be 
allowed in ; on another only raw food ; on a third nothing 
but tinned stuff ; on a fourth all was turned back at the gates 
with the exception of that obtained by a few individuals at a 
heavy premium. 

A day or two after the passing of sentence representa- 
tions were made to the prisoners, excluding the four death- 
sentence men, that it would be advisable to appeal to the 
clemency of the Government for some mitigation. In that 
case, it was stated, there was every reason to believe that 
the sentence of imprisonment would be entirely remitted and 
that the sentence of banishment would also be commuted. 
The individuals from whom this suggestion first came were 
of the class which habitually trades between the Government 
and the public — the gentlemen of the backstairs. For this 
reason some of the prisoners gave considerable credence to 
the reports, whilst others for the very same reason would have 
nothing whatever to do with them. Hence arose a condition 
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of things very like a deadlock among the prisoners them- 
selves, It was represented by these agents that it would 
be worse than useless for some of the prisoners to petition 
if many others refused to do so and stood out. Some of the 
prisoners did actually petition — a course of action which was 
strongly condemned by others ; but it should be borne in 
mind that there were among the prisoners many men who 
were in bad health and poor circumstances, whO||.had heavy 
responsibilities in private life, and who were not only unable 
to pay their fines, but even unable to make any provision for 
their families during incarceration. Such conditions would 
tend to shake the neiwe of most men. 

With this nucleus to work upon the Government through 
their agents began a system of terrorism by which they 
hoped to establish conditions under which their ‘magna- 
nimity by inches ’ would appear in the most favourable 
possible light. The first petition presented for the signature 
of the prisoners was one in which they w'ere asked to admit 
the justice of their sentences, to express regret for what 
they had done and to promise to behave themselves in 
the future. The document closed with an obsequious and 
humiliating appeal to the ‘proved magnanimity of the 
Government.’ The reception accorded to this was distinctly 
unfavourable, copies of the petitions being in some instances 
torn up and flung in the faces of those who pi'esentcd them, 
The great majority of the prisoners refused to have any- 
thing to do with them, and on representing the view that any 
appeal so couched was not consistent with their sclf-rospcct, 
they were informed that the petition had already been 
shown to the President and members of the Executive 
Council and had been approved by them and that it would 
not look well to alter it now. 

Every effort was made for some days to induce the 
prisoners to sign this document, but they refused. A certain 
number of the men were opposed to signing anything what- 
ever, even the most formal appeal to the' Executive Council 
for a revision of sentence. They based their refusal upon 
two reasons ; ist, that they had been arrested by an act of 
treachery and tried by a packed Court, and if the Executive 
recognized the injustice of the sentence they might act 
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spontaneously wllhoul petition from the prisoners ; 2 ml, that 
they believed that any document however moderate vvhicli 
they might sign would only be the thin end of the wedge by 
which the Government hoped to introduce the principle of 
individual statements and pleas — that is to say each one to 
excuse himself at the expense of his neighbour, and thus 
enable the authorities to establish by the prisoners’ own 
confessions the extent of the guilt and complicity which they 
had been unable to prove. 

Under such conditions an appeal was made to Messrs. 
Rose Innes, Q.C., and Solomon, Q.C These gentlemen had 
remained in Pretoria and devoted their time and energies to 
obtaining some amelioration of the conditions of imprison- 
ment and some mitigation of the sentences imposed upon 
the Reformers. The petition as presented by the Govern- 
ment was shown to Mr. Innes, who indignantly rejected the 
suggestion of signing any such document. As the strongest 
reason adduced in favour of signing petitions was the state- 
ment that aepording to law and custom it was impossible for 
the Government to taku cognizance of the prisoners’ case 
even with every desire to mitigate the punishment unless it 
was brought before them by diiecl ai.)peal, Mr. Innes under- 
took to sec the President and Ghief-Justlcc Kotz6 on the 
subject. By this time further suggestions had l)ccn made on 
the subject of petitions, and the prisoners were being urged 
among other things to name in plain terms the extent and 
manner in which they would like their sentences commuted. 
This proposal was regarded as a preposterous and ridiculous 
one ; but nothing is loo ridiculous for Pretoria and it was 
necessary to deal seriously with it. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Rose Innes interviewed the 
Chief Justice, in order to get the highest authority in the 
country as a guide. Mr. Kotz6 would not at first express 
an opinion as to whether petitions should be sent in, but he 
was evidently inclined to recommend them as politic. ‘ But,’ 
said Mr. Innes, ‘it is not a question of policy; it is a matter 
of law. Is there anything in the law which renders it 
necessary for a prisoner to petition before his sentence may 
be revised by the Executive — anything which debars 
the Executive from dealing with his case if he does not 
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petition ?’ Mr. Kotz6’s answer was clear : ‘ No, certainly 
not — nothing whatever !* 

In the interview with the President which took place 
immediately after this Mr. Innes was brusquely informed 
that petitions from the prisoners were of no value, and would 
receive no consideration ; that the President did not want 
any of their petitions ; and that he was guided solely by his 
burghers, who had already petitioned in the matter. ‘ I 
would pay more heed,’ said Mr. Kruger, ‘ to a petition from 
fifty of my burghers than to one from the whole of Johan- 
nesburg.’ At the conclusion of an unpleasant interview, 
which called for all the tact and good temper at the com- 
mand of the gentleman who was interesting himself on 
behalf of the prisoners, the President added in an offliand 
manner, ‘The petitions can do no harm and might strengthen 
my hands in dealing with the rest of the Executive ; so they 
can send them in if they like.’ 

With this answer Messrs. Innes and Solomon returned to 
the gaol, and after informing the prisoners of what had 
taken place advised them, under the circumstances, to make 
a formal but respectful appeal for a revision of the sentences. 
It was their opinion, based upon the information which they 
had at great pains gathered, and it was also the opinion of 
the Chief Justice, that no petition was necessary, and that 
the sentences would be brought under the consideration of 
the Executive by the memorials of the burghers ; but they 
considered that as interested persons or indiscreet friends 
had already suggested the idea of petitions, and as a refusal 
now to sign anything might have a very unfavourable effect 
upon persons with the disposition and character of those 
with whom they had to deal, it would be advisable to make 
an appeal so worded as to formally comply with the require- 
ments of the extreme party in the Executive ; one which 
would satisfy those of the prisoners who were ifl favour ot 
appealing, and would not be offensive to those who were 
against petitions at any cost. 

The strongest reason for urging this was to preserve 
unanimity of action among the prisoners. The course was 
in fact a compromise designed to satisfy those who con- 
sidered a petition of some sort to be necessary, and those 
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who would not as they expressed it ‘ sacrifice their self- 
respect’ by asking for anything from the people who had 
treated them in what they deemed to be a dishonest and 
treacherous manner. 

All the prisoners except Messrs. A. Woolls-Sampson and 
W. D. (Karri) Davies agreed to this : many did so much 
against their own wishes because of the appeal to stand 
together, and because it was strongly urged that their ob- 
stinacy would affect not only themselves but would prevent 
the liberation of others whose circumstances were almost 
desperate. They yielded — it is true — but remained uncon- 
vinced. To Messrs. Sampson and Davies the answers of the 
Chief Justice and the President are now of considerable 
importance, since the reason given for their detention in- 
volves the repudiation of the assurances given by the 
President and Chief Justice. 

Those who had not signed any other form of appeal now 
made a formal application to have their sentences brought 
into review by the Executive Council. They stated then 
their belief that it was only the beginning of the petition 
business that it would be wholly ineffective and that it was 
to be understood that they would sign no more under any 
circumstances. This application was deemed by the emis- 
saries of the Government to be sufficient to comply with the 
requirements, and promises were conveyed to the prisoners 
that the sentences would be at once taken into consider- 
ation and commutations announced. In the course of a 
day or two however further demands were made, and the 
prisoners were informed that they would be dressed in prison 
garb under severer regulations specially passed for them 
unless they at once petitioned against this course. 

Again Mr. innes represented their case to the Government 
at the dictate of his own feelings of humanity, and not 
prompted thereto by the prisoners themselves, most of 
whom would have been glad to see the Government wreak 
their vengeance in petty and vindictive provisions. The 
proposed alterations were however abandoned without 
prote.st from the prisoners after the supply of convict garb 
had been sent up to the gaol. So matters went on day by 
day, each day bringing its fresh instalment of threats 

s 
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promises and cajoleries, each morning its batch of disap- 
pointments. It was at first difficult to say what object the 
Government had in view in endeavouring to compel the 
Reformers to sign petitions, unless it were the unworthy one 
of desiring to humiliate men who were already down, or 
the perhaps more contemptible one of forcing them to turn 
informers by a process of self-excusing and thus enable them 
to differentiate in the commutations. The fact remained that 
repeated efforts were made and pressure brought to bear upon 
the men to induce them to sign. One pretext after another 
was used. Finally the naked truth came out : the Govern- 
ment required each man to state in an individual declaration 
the extent of his guilt the extenuating facts and the circum- 
stances under which he became associated with the Reform 
movement. This was exactly what had been foietold by 
men who understood Boer methods. 

The means resorted to by the gaol officials to enforce this 
petition-.signing were characteristic. The gaoler (Du I’lessis) 
is one of the most unfavourable specimens of his race. Un- 
scrupulous and brutal in his methods, untrustworthy as to his 
undertakings, and violent and uncertain in his temper, he 
singled out those among the prisoners whom he con- 
sidered to be the leaders of tire ‘ stiff-necked ’ party as he 
termed it, and treated them with as much severity as he 
could. These men found themselves unable to obtain 
those facilities which were regarded as the right of all the 
prisoners. Upon occasion their food was stopped at the 
gates, and visitors — their wives and families — were refused 
admission, although provided with permits from the proper 
authorities and complying witli the gaol regulations ; and on 
more than one occasion he informed individual members of 
this party that the ‘ petitions would have to be signed,' that 
they would have to ‘ go down on their knees to the Govern- 
ment/ otherwise they would ‘ rot in gaol.’ All this undis- 
guised eagerness to obtain the signatures naturally only 
strengthened the resolution of the men who stood out. 
They had already against their wishes and judgment signed 
one application, and more than that they refused to do. 
When it was found to be impossible to induce the men to 
inform against each other, some modification was made in the 
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demands of the petition-hunters and some prisoners were 
asked and induced to make statements concerninfr their own 
part in the late movement, making no allusion to the part 
played by others, and, for reasons which it is impossible to 
divine unless it was designed to lead to something more, this 
was regarded by the Government as a desirable step. 

The suspense and disappointment added to the original 
sentence upon a man who was never even mentioned in 
evidence and who took no part in the Reform movement, 
beyond associating himself with the organizations for the 
protection of property in Johannesburg, told so severely 
upon one of the prisoners that his mind became unhinged 
and in the course of the following period he developed 
marked signs of homicidal and suicidal mama. His con- 
dition was .so .serious that strong representations were made 
to all the officials connected with the gaol — the gaoler 
himself, the district surgeon, the commissioner of police, 
and the landdrost of Pretoria. The prisoners themselves 
organized a system of guards or watches over their comrade, 
pending the result of their representations to the officials. 
On the fourth day however the unfortunate man, driven 
out of his mind by the con.stant and cruel disappointment 
of purposely raised hopes, eluding the watchfulness of his 
friends took his own life. 

The news of this event was received with horror throughout 
South Africa, the more so as for some days previously the 
newspapers had hinted at some such impending catastrophe 
In the course of the inquiry which was held evidence was given 
showing that the gaol surgeon had reported the state of affairs 
to the proper authorities some days before, but in a formal and 
half-hearted way. Evidence however was forthcoming that 
four of the prisoners (themselves medical men) had forcibly 
represented the extreme seriousness of the case to the gaoler, 
the gaol surgeon and the landdrost of Pretoria, and had 
induced the assistant-gaoler and warders to support their 
representations, but all without avail. The result of the 
inquiry was to lay partial blame upon the doctor and to 
acquit everybody else — a result which the public have been 
used to expect in the Transvaal. It is somewhat difficult to 
see how the decision was arrived at, seeing that in the offices 
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tliere was the record of a special pass granted to the un- 
fortunate man’s wife to visit him and remain with him for a 
considerable period on the previous day in order to cheer 
him up and avert serious consequences. The incident told 
severely upon the nerves of those who were not them- 
selves in the best of health, and it was found necessary 
immediately to release or remove others among the prisoners 
for fear of similar results 

The Government seemed to realize that it was incumbent 
upon them to do something in order to allay the feeling ot 
indignation which wa.s being roused throughout South Africa 
at their manner of treating the prisoners, so a further instal- 
ment of magnanimity was decided upon. On the day of the 
unfortunate affair the manager of the Government newspaper. 
The Press, was authorized by President Kruger and other 
members of the Executive to inform the prisoners that they 
would have to make modified personal statements of the 
nature previously indicated, and if these petitions were pre- 
sented to the Executive Council by 8 a.m. on the following 
Monday (the prisoners would then have been three weeks in 
gaol) orders for their release would be issued by Monday 
night. In order to secure a favourable reception of this 
suggestion it was arranged that the clergyman who was 
to conduct Divine service on Sunday in the gaol, would 
deliver this message from the President to the prisoners at 
the conclusion of the service, and urge the men for their 
own sakes and for the sake of their families and of their 
friends to abandon the position which they had taken up 
and to sign declarations of the nature required, and so secure 
their release. Nor was this all. Outside the gaol the wives 
of those men who stood out gainst the petition movement 
were informed by Government officials that unless the 
demands of the Government were complied with by their 
husbands they would serve the full period of their sentence. 
Pressure was brought to bear upon these ladies and special 
facilities were given them to visit the gaol, avowedly in order 
to bring about the desired end. 

Eleven of the prisoners — apart from the four whose punish- 
ment in substitution for death had not been decided upon, and 
who were therefore not concerned in the petitions — declined to 
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reconsider their decision, and elected rather to serve their term 
of two years ; and they expressed the conviction at the same 
time that these promises of the President would not be kept 
any more than others had been. The result justified their 
judgment. After a postponement of two days on some flimsy 
pretext the official intimation of the commutations was given 
to the prisoners on Wednesday, May 20. Instead of the 
release positively and definitely promised the term of im- 
prisonment was reduced in the following degree : Ten men 
were released, twenty-four men were condemned to three 
months’, eighteen to five months’, and four to one year’s im- 
prisonment ; and the clemency of the Government towards 
the four leaders was indicated by a sentence of fifteen years 
each. 

Even a short period of imprisonment under the existing 
conditions meant certain death to a proportion of the men 
sentenced, and it is not to be wondered at that the ‘ mag- 
nanimity’ displayed by the Government after the disappoint- 
ments and delays seriously affected the health of a number of 
the men, following as it did closely upon the tragic affair 
already alluded to. 

With regard to Messrs. Sampson and Davies no decision 
was announced, it being intimated by Dr. Leyds that, as 
they had made no petition, their case had not been brought 
before the Government, and the Executive had therefore no 
official knowledge of their existence. But the extent of the 
Government’s magnanimity was even then not fully known. 
On the following day it was announced to the prisoners that 
they had been misinformed with regard to the five and twelve 
months’ commutations— that the intention and resolution of 
the Executive was merely to grant these men permission to 
appeal at the end of the periods named to the aforesaid 
magnanimity. 

Some prominence has been given to the cases of those 
prisoners who were unable for physical or other special 
reasons to withstand the strain ; and it should therefore be 
made equally clear that in many cases the men regarded 
with contemptuous amusement tine cat and mouse policy and 
the stage-managed magnanimity displayed towards them. 
They were perfectly well able and willing to endure the 
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sentence passed upon them, and they were not misled by 
Boer promises in which they had never had any faith at 
all. There are good reasons to be as-iigncd for the willing- 
ness of many of the men to make appeals to the Government : 
sheer hard necessity and the sufferings of those dependent 
ujjon them were among these reasons ; and it is unfair to 
consider these appeals to have been due to loss of jierve. 

There were among the prisoners twenty-three Englishmen, 
•sixteen South Africans, nine Scotchmen, six Americans, two 
Welshmen, one Irishman, one Australian, one Hollander, one 
Bavarian, one German, one Canadian, one Swiss, and one 
Turk. This variety of nationalities should receive due con- 
sideration when questions such as for instance that of the 
flag are considered. In this matter of petitions it was not 
to be expected that men whose associations with the country 
had been limited to a few years should experience the same 
depth of feeling and bitterness of resentment as the South 
Africans born who look upon the country as their native land 
and who view with keen resentment the attitude of the Boers 
towards them in the Transvaal, so much at variance with 
their attitude towards the Boers in the neighbouring colonics. 
Nothing could illustrate this difference in feeling better than 
the fact that of the eleven men who throughout declined to 
sign petitions eight were South African born, one Australian, 
one English, and one Scotch. There is nothing discreditable 
to others in these figures ; they simply indicate the difference 
of feeling which did and indeed naturally must exist, The 
South African born men consider themselves to have been 
robbed of a portion of their birthright ; the others have not 
the same reason for thinking this. 

With men of so many nationalities the position of the 
British Resident would in any case have been one of difficulty, 
especially after the part played by the High Commissioner. 
In the case of Sir Jacobus de Wet very little satisfaction 
was given. What caused the most comment and annoyance 
among the prisoners was that official representatives of otlier 
counlrie.s appeared to have unusual facilities offered them to 
visit the subjects of their Government — at least, they could 
command the onlinaiy courtesies — ^whereas in the case of the 
British Agent nothing of this sort existed. Frequently he 
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was observed standing outside the gaol in the worst of 
weather without shelter, patiently waiting until the gaoler 
would deem fit to see him. In the meantime that official 
would stroll through the yard, making remarks to his sub- 
ordinates indicative of the satisfaction he experienced in 
keeping the representative of Her Majesty outside in the 
rain and mud. Upon occasions when he was afforded ad- 
mission he was hustled through the yard by a warder and 
not allowed to hold private conversation with any of the 
prisoners. On several occasions he complained that he was 
refused admission by order of the gaoler, and the spectacle 
of England’s representative being turned away by an ignorant 
and ill-conditioned official like Du Plessis was not an edify- 
ing one. It is only necessary to say that upon an occasion 
when Du Plessis adopted the same tactics towards the 
Portuguese Consul that gentleman proceeded at once to the 
Presidency and demanded as his right free admission to the 
gaol whenever he chose to go, and the right was promptly 
recognized although there was no subject of his Government 
at the time within the precincts. Indeed the Portuguese 
Consul stated openly that he called for the purpose of visiting 
as a friend one of the Reform prisoners, giving the name of 
one of the lecalcitrants most objectionable to the Government. 
The Amci ican Consul too carried matters with a high hand 
on the occasion of his visit to Pieloria, and it seemed as 
though the Paramount i’ower was the only one which the 
Transvaal Government could afford or cared to treat with 
contempt. 

The peiiod of gaol life affbidetl the Reformers some 
opportunity of studying a department of the Transvaal 
Administration which they had not before realized to be so 
badly in need of reform. The system — if system it can be 
called — upon which the gaol was conducted may be gathered 
from the gaoler’s own words. When one of the prisoners had 
inquired of him whether a certain treatment to which a 
white convict had been subjected was in accordance with 
the rules of the gaol and had received an answer in the 
affirmative, he remarked that he did not think many of the 
Reformers could exist under such conditions. Du Plessis 
replied ; ‘ Oh no 1 Not one of you would be alive a month 
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if the rules were enforced. No wliite man could stand them. 
Indeed,’ he added, ‘if the rules were properly enforced, not 
even a nigger could stand them !’ 

Some subsequent experience of gaol-life induced the Re- 
formers to accept this view as tolerably correct. It is known 
for instance that after the Maiaboch war sixty-four of the 
tribe were incarcerated in Pretoria Gaol. Some twenty were 
siihsequently rcloa.sed, but of the remainder twenty-six died 
witliin the year. Had food vile sanitary arrangements and 
want of clothing and shelter contributed to this end. Mala- 
boch Weis a petty chief against whom an expedition was 
organised, ostensibly becau.se he had refused to pay his taxes. 
Thu expedition is chiefly notorious on account of the com- 
mandeering of Rritish subjects which led to the visit of Sir 
Henry Loch already described. It resulted — as these ex- 
peditions inevitably do — in the worsting of the natives, the 
capture of the chief and his headmen, and the parcelling out 
of his tribe as indentured .servants among the Boers. 

Considerable sympathy was felt with Maiaboch among 
the Uitlanders, not because of his refusal to pay taxes 
but because the opinion prevailed that this refusal was due 
only to the tyrannical and improper conduct of the Boer 
native commissioners ; and a numW of Johannesburg men 
resolved in the interests of the native and also of the native 
labour supply on the Rand to have the matter cleared up 
at the forthcoming trial of the chief. Funds were provided 
and coun.sel employed, nominally to defend Maiaboch, but 
really to impeach the native commissioners, who in many 
cases were and continue to be a perfect curse to the country. 
No sooner had this intended course of action become known 
than the Government decided to treat their pri.soners under 
the provisions of martial law — to treat them, in fact, as 
prisoners of war, who were liable to be indefinitely detained 
without further trial. Under these conditions they were 
placed in the Pretoria Gaol, and with the exception of a 
few subordinates there they have lived — or died — since. The 
oflbnces of these natives, for all anyone knows, may have been 
similar to those of Langalibalele, Dinizulu, Secocoeni, Cete- 
wayo, and other native chiefs whom the British Goveriiment 
have also disposed of without trial. But it is urged that these 
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men are entitled to a trial, because it is well known that the 
provocation under wliich they committed their offences against 
the law — if indeed any were committed — was such as, in the 
minds of most people, would justify their action.^ < 

The position of a native in the Pretoria Gaol is indeed an 
unhappy one. Sleeping accommodation — that is to say, 
shed accommodation — is provided for about one-quarter of 
the number confined there. During fine weather it is no 
hardship upon the natives to sleep in the open yard provided 
that they have some covering. The blankets doled out to 
them are however in many cases such as one would not 
allow to remain in one’s kennels ; and in wet or cold weather 
(and the fact is that during at least one quarter of the year 
the nights are cold, whilst during the five months’ wet season 
rain may fall at any time) the sufferings of these unfortunates 
many of whom have no blankets at all are very severe. Of 
course the stronger fight their way into the shed, and even 
fill the little covered passage- way ; the others crouch or lie 
about in the open yard like wild beasts without a vestige of 
shelter. 

On behalf of the native political prisoners representations 
were made by the gaol doctor that they were dying in 
numbers from scurvy and fever, for want of vegetable food. 
A special effort on his part secured for a few days some 
allowance of this nature, but the matter having been brought 
to the notice of General Joubert, the Superintendent-General 
of natives, peremptory orders were issued to discontinue this; 
and this although the wretched creatures might have been 
sufficiently supplied from the gardens attached to the gaol 
which are cultivated by the prisoners, and the pioduct of 
which was used by the gaoler to feed his pigs. For a little 
while longer the doctor continued the vegetable diet at his 
own expense, but being unable to afford this it was dis- 
continued and the former death-rate was resumed. 

Floggings are quite common. In many instances white 
men have been flogged there. It is not intended to 
suggest that this should not have been done, but cases 
occurred in the Pretoria Gaol which are surely difficult to 
justify. Du Plessis stated to the Reform prisoners that he 
’ See Appeadix £, 
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had with the sanction of the Landdrost inflicted upon one 
prisoner named Thompson, who was undoubtedly refractory 
and disobedient, upwards of eighty lashes within three weeks. 
He added that this was as good as a death-sentence, because 
neither white nor black could stand two inflictions of twenty- 
five lashes, as they were given in Pretoria Gaol, without 
permanent injury to the constitution. The effect, he observed, 
of this severe punishment upon the back was to cause the 
blood to rush and settle on the lungs, and in every case it 
lesLiltcd in fatal lung mischief. 

During the period of imprisonment the Reformers witnessed 
a considerable number of floggings. These when inflicted 
by the assistant-gaoler or warders were usually marked by 
some kind of moderation and consideration for the prisoner’s 
physical condition, and some regard for official decencies. 
The same cannot be said of those in which Du Plessis 
himself took a prominent part Upon one occasion when 
a native had been released from the triangle, after twenty 
strokes from the cat had been borne without a murmur, 
Du Plessis suddenly became infuriated at the stoicism of his 
victim, and stepping towards him knocked the released man 
down with his fist and spurned him with his foot Upon 
another occasion a boy of ten or twelve years of age (under 
what circumstances is not known) was taken by Du Plessis 
into the open yard, stretched in mid air by two warders 
gripping his wrists and ankles, and flogged with a cane by 
Du Plessis himself. The screams of the child were heart- 
rending and the sight caused one lady who happened to be 
visiting in the gaol to faint When the wretched urchin was 
released by the two warders and stood cowering before Du 
Plessis the latter repeated his former performance of knocking 
his victim down with his closed fist. 

Mr. Du Plessis it should be remembered is a sample of a 
certain class only of the Boers — not by any means of all. 
He is a man with a treacherous and vindictive temper, 
distinctly unpleasant in appearance, being coarsely and 
powerfully built, and enjoying an expression of countenance 
which varies between cunning and insincerity on one hand 
and undisguised malevolence on the other. Some idea of the 
general kindliness Of his dfeposition may be gatliered from 
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his actions. On one occasion, when special relaxation of 
the rules was authorized by the Landdrost of Pretoria in 
order to enable a number of the Johannesburg friends of the 
prisoners to see them, and when about one hundred permits 
had been issued by that official to men travelling over from 
Johannesburg specially for the purpose, Du Plessis devised 
means to defeat this act of consideration, and issued orders 
to his guards to admit only three visitors at a time to the 
gaol. As a consequence, more than half failed to gam 
admittance. Nor was he satisfied with this ; he informed the 
prisoners themselves that he wished the Landdrost had 
issued two hundred passes instead of one hundred, so that 
he might let those Johannesburg people know who was 
‘ baas ’ there. Possibly the fact that on the previous day he 
had been severely rebuffed in his petition campaign may 
have provoked this act of retaliation. 

Another instance of Mr. Du Plessis’ system was afforded 
by the case of an old schoolmaster, an Englishman named 
Grant. He had been a teacher upon the farm of a Boer 
near Pretoria. Through some difference with his employer 
he was dismissed ; and his own version of the affair indicates 
that he suffered considerable injustice. From the evidence 
given in the case in which he subsequently figured it appeared 
that in order to urge his grievance he returned to the Boer’s 
farm and even re-entered the bouse which he had formerly 
occupied. He was arrested and charged with trespass, or 
threatening to molest his late employer and members of his 
family, and was bound over to keep the peace for six 
months and to find ;^50 surety for the same, failing which 
he should go to gaol for that period. This seemed to be rather 
a harsh sentence to pass upon a man who was over fifty years 
of age, entirely destitute of means, of very inferior physique, 
and who had been charged at the instance of an individual 
who could certainly have protected himself against five such 
men as Grant. No doubt the accused was an eccentric 
man, and probably a nuisance, and it is even possible that 
his conduct left the magistrate no alternative but to pass the 
sentence which he did : it is not intended to question the 
justice of this part of the affair. Plaving been sent to gaol, 
however, because he could not deposit ;f50, Grant was 
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treated as the commonest malefactor in all respects but one — 
he was allowed to retain his own clothing. The unfortunate 
old man made a pathetic picture with his seedy clothes, 
tail coat, tall white hat, and worn gloves, which he punctili- 
ously wore whenever called upon to face the authorities — 
and it happened rather frequently. He objected to being 
classed and herded with the thieves and murderers and others 
whose crimes were even more repulsive. He protested against 
the class of food that was served to him. For these remon- 
strances he at first received solitary confinement and even 
poorer diet ; and later with a brutality which one can surely 
only find in a Du Plessis the unfortunate old man was placed 
in the Kaffir stocks, thrown out in the middle of the yard 
that he might be humiliated in the sight of all, and kept 
there in the fierce heat of a tropical sun for half a day. The 
sole excuse for this was that he had been unruly in protesting 
against the treatment which he was receiving. The spectacle 
excited the pity of the Reform prisoners to such an extent 
that even with the certainty of an insulting rebuff from the 
gaoler they endeavoured to represent the man’s case so as to 
have him released, but without success. It need only be 
added that the unfortunate man did not serve his entire term, 
the first act of the first released Reformers being to pay up 
the surety required and provide him with funds to leave the 
country. Grant may have been as guilty and offensive as 
eccentricity can make a man, but nothing can justify the 
manner in which he was treated. 

The stocks in the hands of Du Plessis were not the mild 
corrective instrument which they are sometimes considered 
to be. According to this authority the stocks can be made 
to inflict various degrees of punishment. Du Plessis states 
that when he took over the gaol he found that the cus- 
tom was to place men in the stocks within a cell and to 
trust to the irksomeness of the position and the solitary 
confinement to bring about a better frame of mind ; but he 
soon found that this system was capable of improvement. 
His first act was to place the prisoners white or black in the 
stocks in the middle of the yard, so that they should be ex- 
posed to the observation and remarks of all the officials and 
visitors and their fellow-prisoners. In explaining the reasons 
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for this change, he said that he found that in a cool cell a 
man could be tolerably comfortable and that even the most 
hardened of them preferred not to be seen in the slocks by 
others ; whereas in tlie yard they were obliged to sit on the 
uneven gravel and to endure the heat of the sun as well as 
being ‘ the cynosure of evejy eye.’ But this did not satisfy 
the ingenious Du Plessis. The yard of the Pretoria gaol 
inclines from south to north about one foot in four, and 
Du Plessis’ observant eye detected that the prisoners invari- 
ably sat facing down the slope — for of course they were not 
allowed to lie dpwn while in the slocks, this being too 
comfortable a position. Upon studying the question he 
found that in this way much more ease was experienced 
owing to the more obtuse angle thus formed by the body 
and the legs. This did not suit him and he issued further 
orders that in future all prisoners in the stocks should be 
obliged to sit facing uphill, and that they should not be 
allowed to hold on to the stocks in otder to maintain them- 
selves in this position but should have to preserve the upriglit 
posture of the body by means of the exertion of the muscles 
of the back alone. Needless to say the maintenance of such 
a position for hours at a time caused an agony of aches 
which many prisoners were quite unable to enduie, and 
frequently the men were seen to throw themselves back and 
lie down at the risk of being kicked up by the vigilant 
Du Plessis and confined in the stocks for a longer period 
than was originally intended. Nor did this complete the list 
of Mr. Du Plessis’ ingenuities. The stocks had been built to 
accommodate several persons at the same time, and he found 
that by inserting the legs in the allci nale holes, instead of in 
the pair as designed by the architect of the stocks, the 
increased spread of the legs caused still greater strain upon 
his victim. This was reserved for special cases — say one in 
every four or five. 

The incidents here given illustrating the methods of this 
delectable individual were all witnessed by the Rcformeis.^ 
The account of Du Plessis may serve the purpose of showing 
the methods practised under a Government whose officials are 
appointed whenever possible from the family circle and not 
because of fitness. It is more especially designed to show 
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the character of the man in whose hands the prisoners 
were placed with almost absolute discretion ; the man who 
enjoys the privilege of discussing with his relative Presi- 
dent Kruger, at any hour at which he may choose to 
visit the Presidency, the treatment to be accorded to his 
victims ; the man who is retained in his position in spite 
of repeated exposures by his superiors, and who is credited 
with exercising very considerable influence with Mr. Kruger ; 
but, above all, the man in whose charge remain up to 
the present time^ the two Reformers, Messrs. Sampson 
and Davies, who declined to sign any petition, and con- 
cerning whom Du Plessis stated openly ‘ Wait until the 
others have gone, and if the Government leave them in my 
hands, I’ll make them ready to sign anything.’ Sufficient 
has been said concerning this individual to warrant the 
description publicly given of him by Colonel Rhodes® — 
‘ A brutal and inhuman wretch!’ Like most bullies the man 
is also a coward. When he witnessed the outburst of feeling 
among the prisoners in consequence of the death of their 
comrade, he would not venture into the precincts of the gaol 
for two days, until assured that the men had again become 
capable of self-control. 

So much for the details of gaol life. 

In the meantime sympathy with the prisoners began to 
take practical form, and the unanimity of feeling on their 
behalf throughout South Africa, which was quite unex- 

* (July, 1899.) They were released in June, 1897. 

“ Du Plessis’ threats regarding Messrs. Sampson and Davies were 
made so openly and vengefully that Colonel F. W. Rhodes deemed 
it to be his duty as soon as he was released to report the matter 
to the High Commissioner, with a view to ensuring some measure of 
protection for the two ^ntlemen above referred to. After the release 
of the other prisoners, Du Plessis was for a time suspended, owing to 
charges laid against him by the Inspector of Prisons. No investigation 
appears however to have been made, and the man was reinstated. 
During the month of September, after Messrs. Sampson and Davies had 
already done five months of their sentence in Pretoria Gaol, this man , 
finding himself unable to break their spirit by other means, made a 
proposal to the Government to separate the two and to place them in 
two small country gaols at wide distances apart and far removed from 
the friendly otfices and watchful eyes of their friends, and thus deprive 
them of such benefit as they may be able in the future to get from 
piosimity to the official representative of England. In the past they 
have certainly derived none. ' 
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tended to bring matters to a head. Mr. Rose Innes, who 
had so generously and constantly exerted himself in Pretoria 
in order to obtain some amelioration of the condition of the 
prisoners, and who had in his official capacity as watching 
the case for the Imperial Government made a very strong 
report to the Colonial Office,- did not content himself with 
these exertions. Upon his return to Capetown he suggested 
and organized the getting up of a monster petition to the 
President and Executive, urging upon them in the interests 
of the peace of South Africa to release the imprisoned men. 
The petitions were to represent the views of every town and 
village in South Africa, and were to be presented by the 
mayors or municipal heads of the communities. In this 
movement Mr. Rose Innes was most ably seconded by Mr. 
Edmund Garrett, the editor of the Cape Times, and other 
prominent men. A movement of this nature naturally ex- 
cited considerable attention in Pretoria ; but the success 
of it was wholly unexpected. The President and his party 
had played to the South African gallery, and they had not 
yet realized that they had in any way overdone the theatrical 
part. They had no suspicion of the real feeling with which 
the sentences were regarded, nor of the extent to which they 
had alienated sympathy by that and the subsequent ‘ mag- 
nanimous’ action. ‘Magnanimity by inches’ had been 
placarded throughout South Africa, and the whole game was 
characterized as one of cat and mouse, in which the Presi- 
dent was playing with his victims with indifference to the 
demands of justice and humanity, partly with a view to 
wringing concessions from the British Government, and 
partly from a mistaken idea that by such a course he 
would obtain credit at each step afresh for dealing generously 
with those who were at his mercy. 

The movement had been well organized. The reso- 
lution had been passed in every town in South Africa, 
even including the towns of the Free State. The mayors 
(over 200 in number) were on their way to Pretoria, when 
the President, with his back against the wall, realized for the 
first time that he had overshot the mark and that unless he 
released the men before the arrival of the deputies he would 
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either have to do so apparently at their instance, or refuse 
to do so and risk rousing a dangerous feeling. He chose 
the former course ; he released all the imprisoned men with 
the exception of the four who had been sentenced to death 
and the two who had refused to appeal. Pretoria and 
Johannesburg were already full of deputies and visitors from 
Cape Colony, Natal, and the Free State, all bound on the 
same errand of mercy. The feelings of these men, brought 
many hundreds of miles from their homes, sacrificing their 
own business and personal convenience in order to approach 
the President and to support a measure which they felt to be 
imperatively necessary to the allaying of feeling in South 
Africa may be imagined, but were not expressed, when they 
heard that they had been allowed to undertake this journey 
as part of the President’s game, only to receive a slap 
in the face from His Honour by the carrying out of the 
measure before they were permitted to interview him. This 
at least was what was felt to be the case upon the release of 
the majority. Absolute proof of it was forthcoming within 
the week, when the President refused to receive the deputa- 
tions and kept them waiting in Pretoria until he had released 
the four leaders as well, witliout allowing the delegates the 
satisfaction of a courteous recognition of their mission. He 
admitted them it is true to an informal interview, in the 
course of which he managed to insult and outrage the feel- 
ings of a good many by lecturing them and giving vent 
to very candid opinions as to their personal action and 
duties ; but he would not receive their representatives 
officially. 

On May 30 the prisoners with the exception of the six 
already referred to were released, the terms being that their 
fines should be paid at once, and the unexpired term of 
imprisonment remitted. Eiich one as released was required 
to bind himself for the term of three years, reckoned from 
the 30th day of May, 1896, neillicr directly nor indirectly to 
meddle in the internal or external politics of the South 
African Republic, and to conduct himself as a law-abiding 
citizen of the State. 

In some cases the provision was added that if in the 
opinion of the Executive Council the terms of this under- 
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taking should be broken, the sentence of banishment which 
was held in suspense would come into force, and the men 
were required to sign this addendum to the above undei'- 
taking. The resolution of the Executive Council, which 
deals with the mitigation of the sentences, states that the 
imprisonment portions of the sentences are remitted ; that 
the fines (;^2,ooo in all cases) must be paid at once ; and that 
the banishment shall remain in abeyance subject to the 
faithful observance of the above undertaking ; but that should 
any action be taken by any of the prisoners constituting in 
the opinion of the Executive Council a breach of the above 
undertaking, the sentence of banishment shall come into 
force. 

There is no definition of the phrase ‘ meddle in politics,’ 
nor is there any indication of what in the opinion of the 
Executive Council constitutes politics. There is of course 
on record the President’s own statement in public that he 
would not permit any discussion on the dynamite and railway 
questions because they are matlcis of ‘ high politics ’ ; and if 
haply the Executive should also hold this view, it is difficult to 
see how any of the prisoners will be able to follow their ordi- 
nary business and attend to those commercial affairs in which 
they are concerned without committing some breach of this 
ridiculous provision. 

No answer was received to the many representations made 
on behalf of the four leaders, except that the Government were 
busy with the matter. Upon the release of the other prisoners 
it was suggested to them by friends outside that it would be a 
proper and politic course to proceed in a body to the Presi- 
dency and thank the President for the action he had taken 
in their respect, and at the same time to beg of him to 
extend a similar clemency to the four leaders who were still 
left in gaol. Most of the men were dead against taking any 
such action. They held very strongly to the opinion that 
they had been arrested by treachery, condemned by arrange- 
ment, and played with as counters in an unscrupulous 
manner. They recognized no obligation towards the Presi- 
dent. They could see no magnanimity in a policy which 
had secured their arrest under the circumstances described, 
which inveigled them into pleading guilty to a nominal 

T 
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offc’iicc, and which imposed upon them a sciiLcnce such as 
that passed. They considered the enormous fine which 
they were then called upon to pay to say nothing of the 
imprisonment which they had already suffered wholly dis- 
proportionate to the offence, and their natural impulse was to 
avoid the man who was cliiectly responsible for it all, or at 
least not to meet him under circumstances so unequal, when 
they would be sure to be insulted, and would be obliged to 
suffer the insult in silence. 

Some of them however yielded to the representations of 
their friends, who considered that it should be done for the 
sake of the men who were not yet released ; whilst there were 
others who expressed the view that they would rather go back 
and do their impri.soninent than suffer the humiliation which 
it was proposed to mflict; that they would not do it for 
themselves, and they could not bring themselves to do it for 
anybody else. A considerable number of the prisoners called 
upon His Honour ; and this was the ‘ dog ’ interview. After 
hearing the address of the men the President proceeded to. 
pat himself and his people on the back, saying that he knew 
he had behaved with great magnanimity and moderation, and 
that he hoped that such generosity would not be entirely 
thrown away. 

‘You must know,’ he .said, 'that I sometimes have to 
punish my dogs ; and I find that there are dogs of two kinds. 
Some of them who are good come back and lick my boots. 
Others get away at a distance and snarl at me. I .sec that 
some are still snarling.. I am glad that you are not like 
them.’ 

Those among his hearers who could understand tiis 
Honour’s remarks, altliough tliey had been prepared for 
much, were certainly not prepared for this. The interpreter 
stood for a moment without rendering into English the meta- 
phor chosen by the worthy President, and even His Honour 
— slow to perceive where he has transgressed the limits of 
etiquette and good breeding — gathered from Uie expressions’ 
upon the faces that something was wrong, and turning to the 
interpieter, said ; 

'Oh, that’s only my jokel Don’t interpret that to 
them.’ 
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But those who witnessed it sny that there was no joke in 
his voice or his eye as he said it. Proceeding then with 
more circumspection he walked out his dog in another form, 
and said that it was very well to punish the little dogs as he 
had punished them, but somebody should also punish the big 
dog — evidently referring to Mr. Rhodes — and in the course of 
a homily he again mixed his parable, sticking all the time 
to his dog however, remarking in conclusion that it was 
very well to punish the dogs, but what was to happen to the 
owner of the dogs, who stood by urging them on and crying 
‘Tsaal’? o 

Throughout the week Mis Honour continued to make the 
homely dog work to good purpose, but the interview with 
the released Reformers was, it is believed, the first occasion 
upon which he made use of it. Certainly on no other occa- 
sion did the President do such ample justice to his reputation 
as a finished diplomat. 

In the mean time negotiations had been proceeding for 
obtaining the release of the leaders. The friends and repre- 
sentatives of the four pri.soners had become subject to all 
manner of attentions from numbers of people in Pretoria; 
near relations of the President himself, high-placed Govern- 
ment officials, their relatives, hangers-on, prominent Boers, and 
persons of all sorts and descriptions, all offered their services 
and indicated means by which the thing could be arranged. 
All wanted money — personal bribes. The prisoners them- 
selves were similarly approached, and they who a month 
previously had been condemned to death witnessed with 
disgust a keen competition among their enemies for the 
privilege of effecting — at a price — their release. Day after 
day they were subjected to the disgusting importunities of 
tliese men — men who a little while before had been vaunting 
their patriotism and loudly expressing a desire to prove it by 
hanging these same Reformers. 

The gaoler Du Plessis, representing himself as having been 
sent by the President, suggested to the four men that they 
should ‘ make a petition.' They declined to do so. Du 
Plessis was then reinforced by the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, and the two officials again urged this course but stated 
that they did not wish it to be known that they had been sent 
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by the Executive and therefore could not consent to their 
names being used. Upon these terms the prisoners again 
declined. They said that if they were to hold any communi- 
cation with the Government they required to have it on record 
that they did so at the suggestion of the two responsible gaol 
officials who represented themselves as expressing the wish of 
the Executive Council. After further delay and consulta- 
tions with the President and others the two officials above 
named consented to allow their names to be used in the 
manner indicated. Not content with this the prisoners 
demanded that they should be allowed to» send an indepen- 
dent messenger to the President to ascertain whether he really 
required a written appeal for revision of sentence. Having 
received confirmation in this manner the four men addressed 
a letter to the Executive Council. In this letter they stated 
that they had been sentenced to death ; that the death- 
sentence had been commuted ; and that they understood — but 
had received no authoritative information on the subject — that 
they were to suffer instead a term of fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment. They suggested the imposition of a monetary 
penalty in place of the imprisonment ; they stated that they 
held and represented important interests in the State and 
that they believed their release would tend to the restoration 
of confidence and favourable conditions in the business com- 
munity of the Rand ; and they concluded by saying that, if 
the Executive saw fit to adopt this suggestion, they the 
prisoners would return to their business in good faith. 

It had frequently been intimated to these men that it would 
be impossible for the Government to impose a fine in place of 
the death-sentence because money so obtained would be 
blood-money. Reference had been made in the Executive 
Council to Biblical precedents, notably the case of Judas, and 
the opinion was held that if blood-money were taken the Lord 
would visit His wrath upon the people. 

The Boers are in their way a very religious people. But 
they are also e.ssentially practical ; and it is difficult to find an 
instance in which the religious principle has opei'ated to their 
commercial disadvantage. This at any rate was not one. 
The train of reasoning which led them to justify the imposition 
of a fine was somewhat in this wise ; To impose a fine would be 
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to take blood-money, and would be immoral and iniquitous : 
to accept the offer of a present on condition that the sentence 
should be entirely remitted however would be quite another 
thing. 

So negotiations were set on foot to induce the prisoners to 
make the necessary offer ; and the prisoners, as has been 
shown, did so. This satisfied the religious scruple of the 
Boer, but the terms of the offer were not satisfactory to his 
commercial requirements. It became necessaiy to make a 
definite offer. Further negotiations followed, and the 
prisoners gathered that an offer of £\Ofy(X> apiece would 
be viewed with favour by the President and his advisers ; and 
it was stated by members of the Volksraad and prominent 
officials who were in the confidence of and in communication 
with the Government that, in the event of such a contingency 
arising as the prisoners making an offer of cash, the Executive 
would not take the money for the benefit of the State but 
would accept it for charitable purposes — an educational 
institute or a hospital or some such object. 

This was communicated to the prisoners by the personages 
referred to, and an offer was accordingly made of ;^io,ooo 
apiece. The matter was discussed in the Executive Council, 
and the Boer, true to his instinct and record, perceived art 
opportunity to improve his position. The religious gentlemen 
who would not take blood-money now objected that the 
amount proposed was altogether too small, and the President 
with that readiness so characteristic of him observed that he 
thought the prisoners must have made a mistake, and meant 
;^40,ooo apiece instead of ;f40,ooo for the lot. 

Another delay ensued, and in the meanwhile more and 
more deputies flocked to Pretoria, and stronger grew the 
feeling, and more angry, disappointed, and disgusted grew 
the communities of Johannesburg and Pretoria. The Presi- 
dent, however, played his game unmoved by any such 
considerations. 

The next announcement from the Executive was a wholly 
unexpected one. It was that they felt it necessary to consult 
Judge Gregorowski as to the amount of money which ought 
to be taken as a donation to charities. The matter of assessing 
the value of a death-sentence in cash might perhaps be deemed 
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a perplexing and a difficult one from lack of iirccedcnt, yet 
nobody supposed the Executive Council to be unequal to the 
task. It might also seem unfair to impose this further burden 
of responsibility upon a judge; but Mr. Gregorowski had 
proved himself superior to precedent and untrammelled by 
custom ; and there was much to be said in favour of con- 
tinuing an association which had worked very satisfactorily 
so far. 

When however the President, with that resolute deter- 
mination to be generous which was so well advertised, at last 
overcame all obstacles and succeeded in holding a meeting of 
his advisers to receive Mr. Gregorowski’s report, and when it 
was found that that gentleman assessed capital punishment at 
,^'25,000 per head, the Executive Council with one accord 
avowed themselves to be so utterly taken by surprise by the 
announcement that they required time to think the matter 
over and decide upon a course of action. 

No doubt this opinion of Mr. Gregorowski’s took them 
quite as much by surprise as did his original sentences. 
However in tlie course of a day or two they had recovered 
sufficiently to intimate to the prisoners that, if they would 
amend their first offer of £40,000 for the four and make it one 
of £40,000 apiece, the Executive would decline to accept so 
large ^a sum, as being greater than they considered equitable 
and would reply that in the opinion of the Government 
£25,000 apiece would be sufficient. It was quite plainly 
intimated that this procedure presented certain attractions to 
the President, who desired for political purposes to exhibit 
further magnanimity. The prisoners who by this time had 
gained some insight into Mr. Kruger’s methods, who knew 
from past experience the value of bis promises, and who 
could find no record in history to encourage them in partici- 
pating to this extent in the confidence trick, point-blank 
refused to have anything to do with it, 

They agreed to make a formal offer of a ' reasonable ’ fine, 
leaving the interpretation of this to the Government, but only 
on the distinct understanding that the amount should not 
exceed £25,000 each. They had learned that Mr. Gre- 
gorowski had fixed this amount and that the Executive had 
agreed to accept it, and they would not offer a penny more 
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for magnanimity or anything else. They .stated in plain 
terms that they looked upon this matter simply as a bargain ; 
that if they should get out they were paying their way out, 
and that in so far as their release from the position was con- 
cerned the transaction was closed upon business terms and 
there should be no question afterwards as to gratitude or 
magnanimity. The fines were paid.^ and on June ii the 
leaders were released. 

Messrs. Phillips, Farrar, and Hammond, who were com- 
pelled through their business ties to continue their association 
with the Transvaal}, signed the same undertaking concerning 
polities as that given by the rest of the prisoners — with the 
difference that in their case it operates for a period of fifteen 
years. Colonel Rhodes however declined to give the required 
undertaking and elected to take his sentence of fifteen years’ 
banishment. On the night of June ii therelbre he was 
sent across the border under escort, and passing through the 
Free State proceeded at once to Matabeleland to render what 
assistance he could to his brother in the .suppj-ession of the 
rebellion. As though the excitement of the pa^t few months 
had not been sufficient, it may be added that in the first engage- 
ment in which he took part on his anival at Buluwayo hi.s 
horse was shot, and he narrowly escaped i;he same fate 
himself. ' 

From time to time adverse comment has been made on the 
subject of this undertaking of the Reformers to abstain from 
further participation in politics. The position of the Reformers 
was this : They had entered upon the movement to obtain the 
redress of certain matters closely affecting their feelings as men 
and their interests and business as settlers in the country. They 
were disarmed and placed at the mercy of the Boer Govern- 
ment by the action of England’s Representative. To decline 
to give the pledge required would entail banishment, which 
would in many cases mean ruin to them and in all cases 
would remove them from the sphere in which they might yet 
contribute to the attainment of the ends they had in view. 
The only compensating consideration possible in such a 
course would be that the redress desired would be effected 

' It seems like reflecting on the reader’s intelligence to add that 
nothing more has been heard of the ‘charities,’ • 
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through the influence of the Imperial Government ; but since 
the Imperial Government had shown that under the circum- 
stances they were neither willing nor able to maintain to a 
logical conclusion the position which they took up when they 
secured disarmament, the Reformers concluded that their 
obvious course was to give the required undertaking. It 
is true that several among them did decline to give this 
undertaking, saying that they would prefer to serve their 
terms of imprisonment ; but they received the answer that 
aftiit the term of two years’ imprisonment the Government 
would still require the undertaking or enfoire the banishment 
clause, so that it appeared to them there was no way out of 
it but to sis*' what was required and wait patiently. 

It is perfectly obvious that one of two alternatives will 
present itself Either the Government will come to regard 
this provisioi as a dead letter, and wholly ignore it ; or some 
of the men, ii* the course of their business and in dealing with 
ceonomic qui'&tions such as they arc morally entitled to 
discuss will fa', I foul of the ‘ opinion of the Executive.’ The 
issue will then^be a very clear one, and many of those who 
were strongly opposed to the Reformers on the premisses on 
which they st^’i'ted will find themselves in cordial agreement 
with them in hder developments.* 

The Reform movement closed for the time being with the 
release of the' leaders. Sixty-four men had been committed 
for trial. Froifi four of them the Government had received 
;£’ioo,cioo, and ft'um fifty-six others ;^i 12,000. One was dead ; 
one had fallen so seriously ill before the trial that he was 
unable to prese^ut himself with the rest, but on recovering 
and announcin<i[ his intention to plead ‘Not guilty’ and 

fight it out, th$ case against him was withdrawn. 

1 

’ Quly, 1899.) !A clear indication of the Government's disposition 
towards the Refoi\>ne*s was given by the treatment accorded to 
ill- Lionel Phillips- In consequence of a publication by Sir John 
Willougiiby of an drticle on the subject of the Raid, which failed to 
accuiately 'represent the facts as they were present to the minds of 
the Reformers, Mr. ,Phillips wrote an article in the Nmeteenlh Cenlury 
magazine, which waS puicly historical, moderate in tone, and obviously 
designed only as an answer to the allegations which had been made. 
The Executive CoumJH arrived at the conclusion that it was a breach 
of his undertaking to , abstain from interference in politics, and they 
Usued a decree of ban'i'>fim®at,aSamst him. As Mr. Phillips had taken 
up his residence perm ancnlly in Europe, and as it was well known that 
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There remained two men, Messrs. Sampson and Davies, 
whose case the Government had refused to consider because 
they declined to appeal. They had been sentenced on April 
38 to two years’ imprisonment and :^2,ooo fine, or failing pay- 
ment to another year's imprisonment, and to three years’ 
banishment ; and undei that sentence do they lie at the 
present moment in the Pretoria gaol, at the mercy of the 
Boer Government and its very competent representative Mr. 
Du Plessis.1 

Much kudos has accrued to Mr. Kruger for his magnanimity 
and much profit fqr his astuteness ! Great credit is also given 
to Mf. Chambcilain for his prompt impartiality. And suiely 
some day a tribute of sympathy and admiration will go out 
from a people who like pluck and who love fair play to two 
Englishmen who hold that a solemn pledge is something 
which even a Boei should hold to, whilst self-respect is more 
than liberty and beyond all pi icc. 

it would be cxticvnely inconveuieat foi hvin to letuin to South Ahica lu 
orclei to dispute this action it was genet ally considered that the object 
of the move was to establish a precedent, so to say, on the cheap, and 
in the same spirit to intimidate others among the Kefoimers who weic 
believed not to have lost their interest in the cause of lefoim noi 
to have abandoned their intention to begin again as soon as they 
were free to do so. It is no exaggeration to say that searcely a 
week could have passed during the last two and a half years in 
which some or all ot the half dozen Uitlanders most prominent in 
the cause of reform have not been in receipt of a warning of one 
kind or anolhei, langing from apparently friendly ahiioe not to take 
too keen an interest in certain matteis, up to the giddy eminence of 
being black listed in the Dutch papers as one of those to be cUngged 
out and shot without tiial as a t^tor and a icbel. Such are the 
conditions under which the unarmed Uitlanders labour foi icforni 

'■ (July, 1899) Du Plessis was piomoted to be Chief Inspector of 
Prisons shortly after the 1 elease of Messrs. Sampson and Davies, .ind 
still holds that post ' 




PART II. 

A POSTSCRIPT. 




CHAPTER X. 

THREE YEARS’ GRACE. 

V?Ry seldom flas any community been in a position so un- 
satisfactory as that in which the people of J ohanhesburg found 
themselves in the year 1896. Judgments passed in the heat 
of the moment upon matters which had not been properly 
explained, and which in many cases wqa^ completely 
obscured by deliberate misrepresentation, had incurred for 
the community dislike contempt and mistrust which were 
wholly undeserved. Those who knew the facts and who were 
able and willing to speak, the Reformers themselves, were 
bonded to abstain from politics for three years under penalty 
of banishment. Betrayed, deserted, muzzled, helpless, hope- 
less, and divided, no community could have been in a more 
unsatisfactory condition. It was abundantly clear that the 
time had been allowed to pass when the Imperial Govern- 
ment might have insisted upon reforms and the fulfilment of 
the President’s promises — not in the spirit in which they 
had been made, but in the spirit in which the President 
himself had intended the world to construe them. The 
impact of the revelations was too great to permit of public 
judgment quickly recovering its balance. It was realized that 
Mr. Kruger’s effects had been admirably stage-managed and 
that for the time being, and possibly for a very considerable 
time, the Uitlanders were completely out of court. There 
were a few — but how fewl — ^whose faith was great and whose 
conviction that the truth must prevail was abiding, who 
realized tliat there was nothing for it but to begin all over 
again — ^to begin and to persevere upon sound lines ; and they 
took heart of such signs as there were and started afresh. 

It has been an article of faith with them that Mr. Kruger 
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missed his supreme chance at the time ol the trial of the 
Reformers, and that from the date of the death-sentence his 
judgment and his luck have failed him. He abused his good 
fortune and the luck turned, so they say ; and the events 
of the last three years go to .support that impression. To 
his most faithful ally amongst the Uitlanders the President, 
in the latter days of 1896, commented adversely upon the 
ingratitude of those Reformers who had not called to thank 
him for his magnanimity ; and this man replicrl : ' You 
must stop talking about that, President, because people are 
laughing at you. You made a bargain with them and they 
paid the price you asked, so now they 5 we you noting.’ 
But his Honour angrily repudiated that construction : nothing 
will convert him to that view. 

It has been said that Dr. Jameson is the best friend Paul 
Kruger ever had, and with equal truth it may be said that, in 
1S96, President Kruger proved himself to be the best friend 
of the Rcformcr.s. Not even the most sanguine of his enemies 
could have expected to witness the impolitic and unjust acts 
by which the President revealed himself, vindicated the 
Rcfoi mers, and undermined a position of unparalleled strength 
in an incredibly short time. The bargaining and the bad 
grace which marked the release of the Reformers had prepared 
the world to view Mr. Kiuger’s action and attitude a little 
more critically than it had hitherto been disposed to do. 
The real conditions of Dr. Jameson’s surrender had also 
become known, and although tlie action of the Boer leaders 
was regarded as far too tiifling a matter to be seriously con- 
sidered as against the Raid itself, nevertheless a residuum of 
impression was left which helped to form opinion at a later 
stage. There followed, too, an irritating correspondence 
between the Transvaal and Imperial Governments, in the 
course of which Dr. Leyds successfully established his skill 
as a smart letter writer and his limitations as a statesman. 
The Municipal Law, the first product of the ‘forget and 
forgive’ proclamation — which proclamation, by-thc-bye, had 
already begun to prove itself an awkward weapon placed in 
the hands of his enemies by Pre.sident Kruger himself — had 
been exposed and denounced as farcical, and it now required 
but little to convince the once admiring world of the Pre- 
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sident’s real character and iiitcntiuns. Ihat little was forth- 
coming in a touch of ridicule more potent than all arguments. 

The Transvaal Government formulated their demand for 
damages for the Raid in a form which made everyone smile 
— £C)77,9Z^ 3 S' 3 d. for actual outlay, and ;^i,ooo,ooo for 
‘Moral and Intellectual Damages.’ What with the fines of 
the Reformers, and the seizure of the provisions of all sorts 
acquired by them for the purposes of the Reform movement, 
which latter must have exceeded ;£’so,ooo in value, the Boer 
Government had already received upwards of a quarter of a 
million, and had,cin fact, made a profit on the Raid ; so that 
this clemand came as a .surprise even to the Uitlandcrs, as 
much perhaps due to the extraordinaiy phrasing of the 
demand as to the amount claimed. 

It may be wondered why, under provocation so great as 
that of complete abandonment by the country whose repre- 
■sent alive had placed them in their then hopeless position, 
no distinct movement took place — no tendency even developed 
itself — among the Uitlanders generally to unite with the 
Boers in favour of a Republican movement throughout 
South Africa, to the exclusion of the Imperial power. In 
answer to this it must be said that such an idea undoubtedly 
did take strong hold of tlic non-British portion of the 
Uitlander population, as witness the manner in which the 
Cape Colony Dutchmen, I-Iollanders, Germans, and individuals 
of other European nationalities associated themselves with the 
Boer party, almost invariably by open declaration, and in 
many cases even by naturalization, thus forfeiting their own 
national rights and obtaining nothing but vague [iromises 
and the liability to military service in return. But the 
Republican movement made no further headway than this 
because British subjects formed the large majority of the 
Uitlanders. They had, it is true, a great grievance against 
the Imperial Government; but against the Transvaal Govern- 
ment they had one greater still ; and it would take a great 
deal to kill the passionate loyalty of the British South 
African. It would be idle to discuss what might have 
happened had Mr. Kruger seized his opportunity and let in 
a considerable section of tlie then unenfranchised to strengthen 
the ranks of the Republican party ; that can only be a matter 
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of individual conjecture. What is certain, however, is that 
he did not do so and never intended to do so ; wherein his 
lack of statesmanship is again made manifest. 

Mr. Kruger has carried out in its fullest (its best or its 
worst) the characteristic principle of his people already 
referred to, that of giving too little and asking too much. It 
is doing only bare justice to the determination with which he 
adheres to the policy of his life to say that he gives nothing 
to anybody. From the most distant to the nearest he deals 
alike with all. With the people of Europe, he has taxed their 
investments, disregarded their interests, and flouted their 
advice ; but nevertheless he has for years commanded'their 
moral support. In his dealings with the British Government, 
pushed as they have been some half a dozen times to the 
very verge of war, he has invariably come off with something 
for nothing. In his dealings with the Uitlanders he has 
bartered promi-sesand in return — circtmispice ! In the matter 
of the events of 1895-6 he came out with a quarter of a million 
in cash, a claim for ;^r, 677, 938 3s. 3d. (including Moral and 
Intellectual Damages), and a balance of injured innocence 
which may not be expressed in figures. In his dealings with 
Cape Colony he has taxed the products of their land and 
industry, he went to the verge of war to destroy their trade in 
the case of the closing of the Vaal River drifts, he has per- 
mitted the Netherlands Railway to so arrange its tariffs as to 
divert traffic from them to other parts, he has refused to their 
people (his own flesh and blood, among whom he was born) 
the most elementary rights when they settle in his country ! 
And yet in his need he calls upon them, and they come ! 
His treatment of the Orange Free State has been exactly the 
same. Their grievance against him is incomparably worse, 
because of their liability to become involved in the conse- 
quences of a policy which they are not allowed to influence. 
But President Kruger is, above all things, practical. Every- 
thing is gauged by the measure of the advantage which it can 
bring to him ; and his treatment of the Free State is deter- 
mined by their utility to him and his power over them, and is 
not influenced by their moral claims upon his- good will. 
Natal and Portugal have their experience of broken agree- 
ments and strained interpretations, of intrigues with native 
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subjects and neighbours for the extension of rights or 
boundaries, all designed to benefit the Transvaal and to under- 
mine them. All, all with the same result 1 Something for 
nothing 1 Within the borders of the Transvaal the policy is 
the same. Moral rights and the claims of justice are un- 
recognized. For services rendered there may be some 
return ; a privilege, a contract, an appointment. But this 
cannot be properly regarded as a neglect of principle upon 
Mr. Kruger’s part, for after all the reward is at the expense 
of the Uitlanders. It is usually the least price at which the 
service could be s^pured ; and it is generally in such form as to 
give the recipient a profit in which the members of the Govern- 
ment party largely share, but it never lonfers a power to which 
the President himself is not superior ; indeed, it is almost 
invariably hedged about by such conditions as to make its 
continuance dependent upon the President's good will. If 
any one should think this description of conditions in the 
Transvaal and of the President’s policy to be unduly harsh, 
let him satisfy himself by an investigation of those matters 
which appear on merely superficial examination to support 
opinions contrary to those expressed by the writer. Let him 
examine the terms of the closer union with the Free State, 
the circumstances leading to the closing of the Vaal River 
drifts, the condition of the Dutch subjects of Cape Colony 
and of the Orange Free State in the Transvaal, the Nether- 
lands Railway tariffs as they operate against Cape Colony 
and the Free State, the Railway Agreement with Natal, the 
disputes with Portugal, the attempts to acquire native 
territory on the East Coast, the terms of the Netherlands 
Railway Concession, Selati Railway Concession, Dynamite 
Concession — ^in fact, all other concessions, monopolies, 
contracts, privileges, appointments, and rights, made, granted, 
or entered into by President Kruger to or with his 
friends. Let him recall the treatment and the fate of 
some of those to whom ampler reference will be made later 
on; for instance, Chief Justice Kotzd and Judge Ameshof, 
who in the dealings with the Reformers rendered valuable — 
but perhaps jinjudicious and unjudicial — service, as already 
sufficiently described ; the treatment of Dr. Coster, the State 
Attorney, who also deserved better of the President ; the public 

II 
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repudiation of Mr. J. J3. Robinson, whose fricnd.ship for 
President Kruger had been frequently and amply evidenced 
to the grave dissatisfaction of the Uitlander population ; the 
public and insulting repudiation of Sir Henry de Villiers, the 
Chief Justice of Cape Colony, after he had served his pur- 
pose! The result of any .such inquiry must confirm the 
conclusion that ‘something for nothing’ is the President’s 
policy and achievement. 

A policy or a movement which is to involve the co- 
operation of thousands of intelligent men cannot be 
carried out upon such terms, and this ,,may be regarded 
as the main reason why the spirit of Republicanism did not 
generally develop itself under circumstances apparently so 
favourable to it. The President’s policy may be considered 
astute or unwise according to the point of view from which it 
is regarded. Viewed from the standpoint of the State itself, 
undoubtedly it fails lamentably in statesmanship. In the 
interests of the Boer party, however, or of the man Paul 
Kruger, it may well be doubted whether the policy may not 
be a token of rcmaikable sagacity. He knows his own 
limitations and the limitations of his pcoi^le He knows 
that to freely admit to a share in the Government a number 
of intelligent people, would make a continuance of himself or 
his party in absolute power for any length of time a matter 
of utter impossibility. In these circumstances the problem 
which President Kruger had set him.self was a remarkably 
difficult one. To republicanize South Africa, to secure the 
support of the majority of the white inhabitants, and yet to 
yield no whit of power to those by whose aid he would 
achieve his object, would indeed be carrying to sublime 
heights the policy of ‘something for nothing.’ 

Many years before the Raid Mr. Kruger had a well-defined 
policy to republicanize South Africa, and the Uitlanders of the 
Transvaal were quite alive to it, as may be gathered by refe- 
rence to their newspapers. But the voice was as a voice crying 
in the wilderness in those days, and, as has been said, it required 
the Jameson Raid to advertize the conditions in the Transvaal 
and to direct attention to what had been proclairped unheeded 
for manyyears. Immccliatelyprior tothe Raid Mr Kruger was 
floundering in a morass of difficulties. The policy of ‘some- 
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thing for nothing’ had been cxposetl, .ind it was seen through 
by all the Dutchmen in Soutli Africa and was resented by 
all save his own little party in the Transvaal ; but the Jameson 
Raid gave the President a jumping-off place on solid ground, 
and he was not slow to take advantage of it. 

It is not too much to say that the vast majority of people in 
Europe and America are indebted to Dr. Jameson for any 
knowledge which they may have acquired of the Transvaal 
and its Uitlandcr problem. Theirs is a disordered knowledge, 
and perhaps it is not unnatural that they should in a manner 
share the illusicfti of the worthy sailor who, after attending 
divine service, assaulted the first Israelite he met because 
he had only just heard of the Crucifixion. A number of 
worthy people are still disposed to excuse many things in 
the Transvaal because of the extreme provocation given by 
the Jameson Raid. The restrictions upon English education 
are considered to be ‘ not unnatural when one remembers the 
violent attempt to swamp the Dutch.’ The excessive arma- 
ments are held to be ‘entirely justifiable considering what has 
happened.’ The building of forts is ‘ an ordinary precaution.’ 
The prohibiting of public meetings is ‘ quite wrong, of course, 
but can you wonder at it ?’ Many of these worthy people will, ■ 
no doubt, learn with pained surprise that all these things were 
among the causes which led to the Reform movement of 1895-6, 
and are not the consequences of that movement as they 
erroneously suppose. The Press Law and Public Meetings 
Act had been passed ; arms had been imported and ordered in 
tens of thousands ; machine guns and quantities of ammunition 
also ; forts were being built ; * the suppression of all private 
schools had been advocated by Dr. Mansvelt — all long, long 

* That President Kiugei always contemplated coiiti oiling the Uit- 
lander population by arbitrary methods was proved by the choice of the 
site for the Johannesburg fort. This site, on a lull commanding the 
town, had been reserved by Government from the commencement, and 
when the accommodation in the old gaol proved insufficient and a new 
gaol was required it was located on tffis spot, then a favomiteresideniial 
quarter of the town. A deputation of officials waited upon the President 
to urge the placing of the new gaol in a more convenient locality else- 
where. His Honour replied, ‘ that ho did not care about the convenience. 
He was going to build the gaol there, because some day the town would 
be troublesome and he would want to convert the gaol into a fort and 
put guns there bcfoie that time came.' That was at least four years 
before the Raid. 
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before the Jameson Raid. So also had the republican propa- 
ganda been at work, but it bad not caught on outside the two 
Republics. 

Difficult as his ta.sk might appear, Mr. Kruger had now 
command of the two great persuasive forces — money and 
sentiment. With the money he pushed on the forts, and im- 
ported immense quantities of big guns, small arms, and ammu- 
nition — far in excess of vv'hat could possibly be used by the 
whole of the Boer population of the Transvaal after making 
every allowance for .spare arms in reserve ; and such an extraor- 
dinary su)3ply was not unnaturall}' believed to be designed for 
the use of others outside the Transvaal. More than tins, an 
army of emissaries, agents, and spies in the pay of the Trans- 
vaal Government were spread about the Free State, Cape 
Colony, and Natal. Newspapers were supported in different 
parts of South Africa and a considerable amount of money 
was spent upon the Pre.ss in France and Germany. 

It would be absurd to suggest and it would be unjust to let it 
be inferred that all those who were drawn into sympathy with 
the Boers supported or were even cognizant of President 
Kruger’s ultimate aim. It is an everyday experience that 
the scope of work and ambition expands as one progresses. 
Whether the strong man really sees his ultimate goal and 
tackles with magnificent courage the innumerable and seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles which lie between him and it, 
or whether in the wisdom and mercy of Providence there is 
such an adjustment of courage and foresight as prevents him 
from seeing more than he is able to face, who can say ? But 
what is beyond all doubt is that, given the one strong- man who 
does know his mind, he will lead as the Pied Piper led, and there 
is no thought in bis following to ask the whither and tlie why. 

Given the sympathy and the means, the difficulty of Presi- 
dent Kruger’s self-imposed task was not so great as at first 
appeared. To some it was advisable to do no more than point 
to the Jameson Raid and say: ‘We only wish to live in peace 
and to be left alone.’ To some again that act is construed as 
a sign that the British people wish to upset the two Republics, 
therefore they must strengthen and be prepared. To others the 
appeal is made : ‘ We Dutch are the settlers and owners of 
the country, we wish for peace, of course, but we must dominate 
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— you under your form of government, we under ours.’ To 
others again it is further advanced : ‘ Let us negotiate the elimi- 
nation of the Imperial power ; we do not suggest fight, but if we 
present a united front they must retire peacefully and concede 
our demands.’ And lastly comes the appeal to tliosc who are 
in sympathy with the advanced republicans : ‘ Arm and pre- 
pare. Some day we shall find England in a diflficulty, divided 
by party or hampered by external complications ; it has often 
happened before and we have always profited. That will be 
our time to drive them out.’ 

It would be very unjust to some of the most prominent 
men on the Dutch side in Cape Colony to leave the slenderest 
grounds for the inference that they are to be associated 
with the extreme and actively disloyal aim. All that it 
is intended to do is to indicate the fine gradations in 
arguments by which a number are drawn together — under a 
leadership which they do not realize, and going they know not 
where ! The strongest of these arguments and appeals are 
particularly popular with the younger generation of Dutch 
South Africans who entertain a visionary scheme of inde- 
pendence suggested by the history of the United States. But 
there is somcLhing more serious in it than this, as may be 
deduced from the fact that in December, 1896, the writer was 
approached by Mr. D. P. Graaff, formerly a prominent mem- 
ber of the Cape Legislative Council and now as always a 
prominent Afrikander Bondsman, with the suggestion that all 
the South African born should combine in the effort to create 
the United States of South Africa, ‘ upon friendly terms with 
England, but confining the direct Imperial right in South 
Africa to a naval base at Simonstown and possibly a position 
in Natal.’ This concession — from South Africa to England 
— would not, it was argued, involve disadvantage to the former, 
because for a considerable time it would be necessary to 
preserve friendly .relations with England and to have the 
protection of her fleet for the coast. 

It is of course quite easy to attach too much importance to 
the opinions of individual politicians of this class, who are as 
a rule merely shouters with the biggest crowd ; but the pro- 
minent association of such an apostle of republicanism with 
the Bond, and the fact that he should have gone so far with a 
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Reformer of known strong British sympathies seem to waiiant 
the attaching of some impoitance to the suggestion ^ A similar 
suggestion was made to several of the Reformers at the time 
of the judicial crisis by one of the judges of the Transvaal 
High Com t, when it was hoped to enlist the sympathies of the 
Uitlanders with a movement to cut tail President Kiugei’s 
powei and to establish lepubhcanism on a firmei basis in 
South Africa In order to foiestall an obvious comment, it 
may be said that discussion was in both cases declined on the 
giound that it would be pailicipating in politics in the sense 
foi bidden by President Kiugcr’s thiee ycaig’ ban 

The year 1896 was a veiy bad one for the whole of South 
Africa Besides the Raid and the suspense and disoiganiza- 
tion entailed by the prolonged tiial, the tenible dynamite 
explosion in Joliannesbuig,® the still moie teuible lebellion 
and massacie in Rhodesia, and the ciushing visitation of the 
great cattle scourge, the Rinderpest, helped to produce a 
deplorable state of affairs rn the Tiansvaal. 

Then there was another thing which lankled badly Messrs 
Sampson and Davies were still in gaol 3 The feeling Ihiough- 

‘The water has since learned fioin Mr Allied Beil that the saino 
proposal was made to him by Mr Graaff in Januaiy, 1896, imniediilcly 
aftei the Raid, and that it was baited with the promise that if he and Mi 
^odes would agi ee to suppoit it the thruitened ‘ consequences' of then 
association with the Raid would be aierted But they pi ef erred the 
‘consequences.’ 

“ About the middle of 1895 a bad explosion of djnamite occuued in 
Germany under circumstances very similar to those of the Johannesbuig 
accident An inquiry held by the Geimaii authoiUios resulted in the 
finding that the explosion must have been due to some fault m the 
dynamite, and an order was issued to destioy the lemainder The 
officials cbaiged with this duly found, however, that the owneis, antici- 
pating some such lesult, had removed it It was eventually traced as 
having been shipped from Antwerp to Poit Eluabeth and thence con- 
signed to the Transi aal m November, 1895. The Johannesbuig evplosion 
occuried in February, 1896 No competent 01 independent inquiiy w is 
held, although about 100 people weie killed and many more injured 

’ The gaolei — Du Plessis — in the fulfilment of his promise lost no 
opportunity to harass them into submission, by depriving them of one 
thing aftei anothei, knowing that they would ask f 01 nothing except as a 
right. As an instance, the spn it-Iamp with which they made their lea 
was taken flora them on the pretext that no combustibles were flowed 
undei the piison iegulations,and upon a lemonstiance being made by 
Mr Coiiyngtiam Greene loDi. Loyds the latter replied that it was neces- 
sary on account ot the iisk of Ine Foi about eight months, theiefoie, 
water was to be — and of com se was — ^their only di mlv Only once dui wg 
the thirteen months did Du Plessis appear to ‘ gel home,’ It was When 
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out South Africa was reflected in the moiioLotious announce- 
ment which appeared in tlic Cape Times week by week for 
thirteen months: — 'To-day Messrs. Sampson and Davies 
complete the — week of their Imprisonment in Pretoria 
gaol for the crime of not signing a petition.' It seemed 
scarcely credible that the President should still harbour any 
illusions about his magnanimity ; nevertheless, for some 
weeks before the celebration of the Queen’s Record reign it 
was rumoured that the two prisoners weie to be released upon 
that occasion as a mark of his Honour’s sympathy. Opinion 
had »ot been unanimous upon the attitude of either the Presi- 
dent or the prisoners ; but an ugly incident silenced most of 
the President’s apologists. Gold stealing and the purchase of 
stolen gold were being carried on on such a scale and with 
such impunity that at last, in desperation, the directors and 
officials of one of the big mining companies (the City and 
Suburban G.M. Co.), at the risk of being shot by desperadoes, 
took upon themselves the functions of the detectives and 
police. They caught ‘ red-handed ’ two notorious characters 
and delivered them over, with the gold in their possession, to 
the authorities. The lhieve.s actually boasted then that 
nothing would happen to them as they had 'made it all 
right ; ' and a few days later one of them was allowed to escape 
out of the Court-house buildings which stand in the middle 
of a large square. The other was convicted and sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment. He was a criminal of a bad and 
dangerous type, the head of a gang known to be concerned 
in gold stealing and burglary as a profession. The penalty 
was regarded by all parties as most inadequate and the 
judge himself commented adversely upon the drafting of the 
law which tended to screen the prisoner. Not one mitigating 
circumstance was forthcoming! And yet, whilst ignoring a 
fresh outburst of protest against the detention of Messrs. 
Sampson and Davies, and whilst the Industrial Commission 
was exposing the gold thefts and denouncing the complicity 
of the police, Mr.-Rruger decided to remit three-fourths of the 

he proposed that the two should be scpaialed and sent to out-of-the-way 
gaols, widely apart and distant from all iriends. Without doubt Uie 
conditions told seriously upon their health, but as both men weie 
endowed with exceptional physique and any amount of gilt they were 
cHll nhlp fn falrp it Qmilincr 
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sentence and to discharge the thief unconditionally. Is it to 
be wondered that such ill-advised action called to mind the 
prisoners’ boast, and that it was contrasted prominently 
with the treatment of the two Reformers? 

Three events of importance marked the year 1897 
the history of the Transvaal. The first was the High Court 
crisis in February ; the second, the appointment of the 
Industrial Commission of Inquiry ; the third, the Queen’s 
Record Reign celebration. 

The High Court crisis arose out of the case of Brown v. 
The State, already referred to.* Brown had acted withjp his 
legal rights according to the terms of a proclamation. That 
proclamation had been illegally withdrawn, and the Govern- 
ment realizing that they would have to stand the conse- 
quences of their action in the courts of the country, introduced 
a law which was immediately passed by the Volksraad, 
absolving them from all liability, and practically non-suiting 
all claimants. Mr. Kotz^ in his judgment declared this 
law to be improper and in conflict with the Constitution, 
and gave judgment in favour of Brown, but left the 
amount of damages to be determined later after hearing 
further evidence.® 

The first Volksraad was then in special session, and the 
President promptly introduced a law known as Law I of 
1897, which empowered him to exact assurances from the 
judges that they would respect all resolutions of the 
Volksraad as having the force of law and declare them- 
selves not entitled to test the validity of a law by its 
agreement or conflict with the Constitution ; and it further 
empowerefi the President in the event of his not being 
satisfied with the character of the replies to summarily 
dismiss the judges. The judges protested in a body that 
they would not submit to such treatment. The High Court 
was adjourned and all legal business was stopped. Particu- 

' It is described as the Witfontein case. See page 100. 

* When the case came up again in due course a decision was given 
by Mr. Grecorowsld, the new Chief Justice, which was regarded by the 
plaintiffs advisers as a reversal of the first judgment, anirthe practical 
effect of which was to bring die case under the operations of law i of 
1897 — that is to say, to put the plaintiff ‘ out of court.' Mr. Brown has 
appealed to the United States Government for redress. 
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larly emphatic was Mr. Justice Gregorowski, He stated that 
no honourable man could possibly sit upon the Transvaal 
Bench as long as Law i of 1897 remained upon the Statute 
Book. At this juncture Sir Henry de Villiers, Chief Justice 
of Cape Colony, came to Pretoria for the purpose of effecting 
a compromise and averting a crisis. The compromise was 
practically an armistice. The judges promised not to 
exercise the testing right pending the speedy introduction 
of a measure safeguarding the independence of the courts. 
Mr. Kruger on his side promised to refrain from enforcing the 
provisions of Law i of 1897, and undertook to introduce as 
speedily as possible the required new law. 

The position in which the President found himself was 
undoubtedly one of some difficulty, but he chose a very 
bad way out of it. High-handed arbitrary methods can- 
not effect a permanent and satisfactory solution of a 
question of that character, but Mr. Kruger was unwilling 
to go to the root of the evil and to admit what Mr. 
Kotz^’s judgment had brought home with perhaps too 
sudden force, namely, that the laws and system of Govern- 
ment were in a condition of complete chaos. The sequel 
can be told in a few words. In February, 1898, Mr. Kotze 
considered that ample time had been allowed by him for 
the fulfilment of President Kruger's promise. Sir Henry de 
Villiers thought it proper to allow more time. The point 
of difference between Mr. Kotze and Sir Henry de Villiers 
was the interpretation to be placed upon the expression 
‘ this session,’ which had been used in the previous February 
when the President had said that if he did not introduce the 
proposed measures this session, the judges might consider 
that he had failed to keep his promise. Mr. Kotzd contended 
that as the Raad was then in session it meant that session, and 
that in any case that session and another had passed, and a third 
was in progress and there was still no sign of the promised 
measures. Sir Henry de Villiers stated that in his opinion the 
reasonable construction would be that Mr. Kruger meant the 
following ordtnajy session, and that only ordinary sessions 
could be considered (for in each year there are one special 
and one ordinary session), so that the President might be 
entitled to claim the whole of the year 1898 within which to 
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fulfil his promise, but that this would be the extreme limit of 
forbearance, after which failure could only be regarded as a 
breach of faith. Sir Henry de Villicrs in fact defended Mr. 
Kruger. Mr. Kotz^, however, held to his opinion ; he wrote 
to the President reminding him of the undertaking, charged 
him with failure to keep his promise and withdrew the 
pledge which he had given. The President promptly 
exercised his right under Law i of 1897, and dismissed Mr. 
Kotz4 who had served the country as judge and chief justice 
for over twenty years. Whatever tlie merits of the particular 
case may be it appeared to be a shocking exhibition of 
arbitrary power to dismiss without compensation, pension, or 
provision of any sort, a man no longer young, whose services 
had been given for nearly a quarter of a century, who in the 
extreme dilemma of the Raid had stood by the President, 
and who, from some points of view, must be admitted to have 
served him ' not wisely but too well.’ 

Mr. Kotz^ was not at that time popular among the 
Uitlanders on account of his action in the matter of the 
Reformers, and especially because he bud acted on behalf of 
the Government in securing the services of Mr. Gregorowski 
for the Reform trial ; but the circumstances of his dismissal 
and the fact that he was known to be dependent upon his 
salary as judge, taken in conjunction with the courageous 
stand which he had made against the President’s arbitrary 
will, enlisted public sympathy on his behalf, and a purse 
amounting in all to about £6,000 was presented to him as a 
mark of appreciation for his p£^t services. But then followed 
the ‘most unkindest cut of all.’ Mr. Gregorowski, who had 
resigned a judgeship in order to fill the post of State 
Attorney when Dr. Coster, in consequence of an insulting 
reference of the President’s to his countrymen, relinquished 
it, — Mr. Gregorowski, who had been foremost to declare that 
no honourable man could possibly accept the position of 
judge while Law i of 1897 stood on the Statute Book, 
became Chief Justice vice Mr. Kotze dismissed. And by 
way of finally disposing of the subject, the President when 
questioned in the Raad as to the explanation of his apologist, 
denied that he had ever made any promise of any sort or 
description to Sir Henry de Villiers or anybody else ! 
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Mr. Justice Ameshof, who with Mr. Kolze had made a 
stand against the President in this matter, was also obliged to 
relinquish his judgeship. Thus it will be seen that at one 
swoop Mr. Kruger dispo.sed of three reputable intermediaries 
whom he had used to great advantage at one time or another. 
‘ Something for nothing,’ for Mr. Kruger ! Whether Mr. 
Kotz^ acted in haste or whether Sir Henry de Villiers’ plea 
for more time was justified are questions which it is no 
longer necessary to discuss, not alone because Mr. Kruger 
denied ever having made the promise out of which the 
disagreement arpse, but because even up to the present 
time* no measure safeguarding the High Court has been 
introduced or foreshadowed in the legislature. And Law i 
of 1897, which according to Mr. Gregoiowski made it impos- 
sible for any honourable man to sit upon the Bench, is still 
upon the Statute Book and Mr. Gregorowski sits as Chief 
Justice subject to its provi.sion.s. 

No one disputes that the position of the High Court as 
determined by Law i of 1897 is a very unsatisfactory one, 
but the apologists for President Kruger frequently say that 
there has been no actual case of hardship, and that the Uit- 
landers are crying out before they are hurt. They maintain 
that it was a measure passed under great provocation for a 
particular purpose, and that the power granted under it, 
although very undesirable in principle, has never been used. 
This is incorrect ; the power has been used, and injustice has 
been suffered. Two cases of actual hardship are those of 
Brown v. Government, the case out of which the whole matter 
arose, and the case of the Pretoria Waterworks Company. 
But there arc other cases too which have never been brought 
into court having been either compromised or abandoned 
because of the hopelessness of the position, for it is obvious 
that there would be great reluctance on the part of business 
men to make a fight merely for the purpose of showing 
that they suffered under a disability when the result of 
such a fight would inevitably be to antagonize the only 
tribunal to which they could appeal. 

The case of the Pretoria Waterworks Company is rather a 
bad one. The Government in 1889 gave a contract for the 
water supply of Pretoria. It was a permission, but not an 
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exclusive right, to supply the town from springs on Govern- 
ment ground. The President, finding that the contractor was 
not in a position to undertake the work, requested cert3.in 
business houses to form a company to acquire this right and 
to supply the town with water. After inquiry into the local 
conditions and the probable costs, these people represented 
that unless they received the exclusive right they would be 
unable to undertake the work, as the cost of importing pipes 
and machinery transported from Natal by bullock waggon 
and the then expensive conditions of working would make 
the work so costly that at a later period, after the introduc- 
tion of railways, it would be possible for competitors, such for 
instance as the projected Municipality of Pretoria, to estab- 
lish a system of water supply at probably half the cost of 
the first one and thus compete to their disadvantage. For 
these reasons the contractor and his friends declined to 
proceed with the formation of the company. The Presi- 
dent, however, was very desirous of having a good water 
supply, and after some months of negotiations the original 
contract was supplemented by a grant from the Executive 
Council, who then held plenary powers from the Volksraad, 
giving the proposed company the exclusive right. Imme- 
diately after the receipt of this grant the company was 
formed, the capital subscribed and the machinery and other 
material purchased. In 1898, after nine years of work, 
during which shareholders had received dividends averaging 
2| per cent, per annum, some differences occurred between 
the Company and the consumers, and the latter com- 
bined and subscribed the necessary funds to take action 
in the High Court, the object being to challenge the 
exclusive right and to enable the town through its Muni- 
cipality to provide its own supply. At the same time 
the Government at the instance of the townspeople opened 
negotiations with the Company with a view to expro- 
priation in accordance with the terms stipulated in the 
original contract. While matters were in this position, 
however, certain members of the Volksraad prominently 
concerned in the action against the Company, introduced a 
measure in the Volksraad cancelling the second or exclusive 
grant made by the Government nine years before and 
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recommending that the Government should either buy out 
the Waterworks Company upon suitable terms or should give 
the necessary facilities to the Town Council to introduce 
another system of supply. The application of the Company 
to be allowed to state its case was ignored, and after a short 
discussion the resolution was passed and the measure became 
law. By the action of the Volksraad the Company was 
deprived of that principal asset upon the security of which 
the capital had been subscribed, and the Government were 
rescued from an awkward position. The Government took 
no steps to defead their action in granting the right or to 
protest against the action of the Volksraad, and became, 
therefore, parties to an act of piracy. The Company were 
thus placed entirely at the mercy of the Government, for 
under the provisions of I..aw i of 1897, the Volksraad resolu- 
tion put them out of court both as to upholding their title and 
claiming damages. All doubts as to the Government’s com- 
plicity in this action were removed when upon negotiations 
being opened for the expropriation of the Company the 
Government refused to follow the procedure prescribed in 
the contract on the ground that as the Company had now 
lost the exclusive right they must accept a less sum in 
compensation, otherwise the Government would authorise 
the rival Municipal scheme. Under these circumstances 
the shareholders having no other power to appeal to adopted 
the common-sense course of taking what they could get. 
The result can only be expressed in figures. The shares, 
which had been purchased at over 40s. at the time of the 
Volksraad’s action were worth less than 28s. in liquidation. 

The inquiry into the Raid by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, early in 1897, was productive of a result 
which is not always traced to its real cause. The greatest dis- 
satisfaction was expressed in the Transvaal and among all 
the Boers in South Africa with one feature of the Westminster 
inquiry, viz., the investigation of the causes which made the 
Raid possible. Mr. Kruger and his friends had enjoyed such 
a run of luck and so much indulgence, and had been so 
successful in presenting their side of the case only, that it 
seemed to them improper that anyone should wish to inquire 
into all the circumstances. It would even appear from what 
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followed that the President had convinced himself that there 
were no grievances, that he was an entirely innocent party 
deeply injured by the Reformers and the British Govern- 
ment, and that the Westminster inquiry had been authorized 
and conducted for the sole purpose of exposing him and 
justifying the Reform movement. 

As the months dragged on and no improvement in the 
conditions of the Uitlanders took place, as indeed the com- 
plaints grew louder and the state of affairs gi-ew worse, the 
President again began to hear the voices calling for I'eform. 
Timid whispers they were, perhaps, and far between, for the 
great bulk of the Uitlanders were in a morose and sullen 
mood. Having tried and failed on stronger lines they were 
incapable as yet of returning with any heart to the old fruit- 
less and already rejected constitutional methods. The sug- 
gestions for reform, consequently, came principally from those 
who vVere on friendly terms with the Boer party and believed 
themselves to carry some weight They have by this time 
learned that nobody carries weight with President Kruger 
unless he has power to back his suggestions. Many years 
before, the late Mr. W. Y. Campbell as spokesman of a 
deputation from Johannesburg, addressing President Kruger, 
stated in the course of his remarks that the people of 
Johannesburg ‘protested’ against a certain measui'e. The 
Pi'esident jumped up in one of his characteristic moods 
and said : ‘ Protest 1 Protest ! 1 what is the good of protesting ? 
You have not got the guns! I have.’ And Mr. Campbell, 
in reporting this in Johannesburg, remarked : ‘ That man is 
sensible ; he knows the position. I claim to be sensible also, 
and I know he is right : you’ can take my name off any other 
deputations, for we’ll get nothing by asking.’ 

It is stated, and the statement comes from one who claims to 
have been the father of the suggestion, that the President wa!s 
induced to appoint a commission of inquiry by the argument 
that if, as he believed, the wretched state of affaiis in Johannes- 
burg was due not to the action of the Government but to the 
greed, machinations, and mismanagement of the capitalists, 
nothing could suit the latter worse than to be taiken at their 
word and to have a commission appointed to take evidence 
on oath and to publicly inquire into the state of affairs ; in fact; 
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to copy the Westminster inquiry. It is conceivable that the 
resolute refusal to investigate matters or to listen to com- 
plaints or explanations which the President had throughout 
maintained may have been the means of preserving a blissful 
faith in the strength of his own case and the rottenness of the 
Uitlanders’ ; at any rate, it seema to be an undoubted fact that 
the Industrial Commission of Inquiry, which was appointed 
by the Executive at the request of the President, was 
appointed in the confident belief that it would shift the 
burden of responsibility from his shoulders to those of the 
capitalists. Thiq, construction of his motives may appear to 
be severe and perhaps even unfair, but it is entirely borne 
out by the manner in which he dealt with the report of 
the Industrial Commission, fighting against its acceptance, 
ignoring the recommendations of relief, and even imposing 
fresh burdens. There is, nevertheless, one thing to be deduced 
which is in a manner to Mr. Kruger’s credit, and that is that 
he really must have believed that the case would — from his 
point of view — bear inquiring into. 

The members of the Commission with power to vote were 
Messrs. Schallc W. Burger, Member of the Executive Council 
(Chairman) ; J. S. Smit, Government Railway Commissioner ; 
Christiaan Joubert, Minister of Mines ; Schmitz-Dumont, 
Acting State Mining Engineer ; and J. P'. de Beer, first 
special Judicial Commissioner, Johannesburg. Mr. Thos. 
Hugo, the General Manager of tlic National Bank, was 
appointed financial adviser, and certain advisory members 
were arbitrarily selected by the Government. The com- 
plete exclusion of all those who had had any direct or 
indirect association with the late Reform movement or with 
those in any way connected with it strengthened the con- 
viction that the Government designed the Commission to be a 
whitewashing one ; but whatever the design may have been it 
would be doing an injustice both to the Government officials 
and to the advisory members to have it supposed that they 
were parties to such an idea. They were not ; they did their 
work admirably, and no inquiry could have been conducted 
in a better spirit. This, however, was not foreseen, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that the Uitlanders were 
induced to view the thing seriously and to realize that, no 
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mattci how it had occuired, this was a supreme oppoitunity 
foi pioving to the world the soundness of theii case The 
repot t and piocecdings aie published by the Witwatersiand 
Chamber of Mines in a volume containing over 700 pages 
of punted mattei and a number of diagiams. The whole 
constitutes a damning indictment of the Government, as 
the following extiacls fiom the report of the Commission 
testify — 

Youi Commission ai a plctsed to state that at piescnt theie exist all 
the indications of an honest administiation, and the State, as well as the 
Mining Industiy, must be congi atulaled upon the feet that most of the 
mines aic conti oiled and diiccted by financial and piactic<il mefi who 
devote their lime, eniigy, and knowledge to the mining indusby, and 
who have not only introduced the most up to dale niachineiy and 
mining appliances, but also the greatest peifecLion of method and 
piocess known to science But foi these a good many of the mines 
now producing gold would not have 1 cached that stage 

To avoid such a calamity (viz , the closing down ot the mines) your 
Commission aic of opinion that it is the duty of the Government to 
co-opeiate with the mining industry, and to devise means in older to 
make it possible for lower guide mines to wotk at a profit, and generally 
to lighten the burdens of flic mining indushy Ims and the develop- 
ment and equipment of the new mines are a few examples among 
others where It IS desirable that the Government shall take an active 
part, especially when the fact is tiKen into consideialion that up till 
now the mining industry must be held as the fmanrial basis, suppoit, 
and mainstay ot the Stale. 

The question, theieloie, becomes one of nafaonal eeonomy, and it is 
incumbent upon the Guv eminent, eonsideimg the rapid growth and 
progicss of the countiy, to so altei its faseal laws and systems of 
administration as to meet the requirements of its pi incipal industry . . 

Youi Commission eiitiiely disippiove of eoncessions, thiough which 
the industiial piosperity of the countiy is hampered Such might have 
been expedient m the past, but the country has now amvCd at a stale 
of development that will only admit of free competition accoiding to 
1 epubheaii principles This applies nioi e especially to the gold mdusU y, 
which has to face its own economical problems without oeing furthei 
bui dened with concessions that at e u ksome and injurious to the mdusti y 
and will always remain a souice of nutation and dissstisfaction. 

As to white labour — 


Youi Commission aie ot opinion tlial wages aie not excessive, legud 
being had to the high cost of living at the mines In fact, they aie 
only suflicient to satisfy daily wants and, consequently, it cannot be 
expected that white labourcis will establish then permanent abode m 
this Republic unless conditions are made by which their position will 
bo ameliorated " 

Your Commission aie of opinion that as long as the cost of living 
cannot be consideiably 1 educed it wiU be almost impossible to reduce 
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the wages of white Ubouicrb, and they would stiongly ictomineiicl 
that, as fat as possible, ncccssaiies of life should bo unpoitcd free of 
duty and conveyed to the mines as cheaply as possible 

As to the sale of liquor — 

It has been proved to your Commission that the Liqiioi Law is not 
catried out piopcily, and that the mining industiy has real grievances 
in connection Iheiewith, owing to the illicit sale of stiong diniL to the 
natives at the mines, and they wish especially and strongly to insist 
that the stipiil itions of article 16 of the law shall be stiictly enforced 
The evidence given on this point proves that a miserable state of affan s 
CMsts, and a much stiongei applicahon of the Jaw is lequired 

FoHowing this theie is a long ciiticism with lecommen- 
dations in detail 

As to impoit duties — 

Witlircfciencc to this iiiattei , youi Commission can only icconimend 
that, if possible, loodstuffs ought to be entiicH ftec fiom ta\ation, as at 
the present moment it is impossible to supply the population of flic 
Republic from tlu pioducts ot locil agiiciilliiie and consequently 
impoitation is absolutely necessaiy 

As to explosives — 

Belore enteimg on this subject, we wish to put on recoid oui dis 
^pointment with the evidence tendered on behalf of the South Afiican 
Explosives Company, Ltd We expected, and we think not mii eason 
ably, tint they would be able to give lehable iiifoimation toi oui 
guidance respecting the cost of importation, as well as of local manu 
tactuie, of the pimcipal cxplosucs used for mining pm poses , but 
though peisistcntly qu^iUoued on these points, few f lets wcic elicited 
and we icgicl to say that they entiiely filled to satisfy us in this iin- 
poilant lespect 

I'll it the piineipal explosives used heie can be pui chased m Europe, 
and deliVLied heie at a puce fai below the piesint cost to the mines, 
has been jnoiccl to us by the evidence ot iiiaiiv wilne'ses eoinpetenl to 
speak oil the sub|eel, and when we lieai in mind Ih it the excess eh 11 ge 
ot JOS to ji^s pel ease docs not beliefat the Elate, but selves to emieh 
individuals toi the most put icsident m Euiope, the mjiistieeot such 
a tax on the staple industry becomes moie appaieiil and demands 
itiuuediale removal 

Aftci showing that the dynamite monopolists makoapiofil 
of 47s 6d pel case on No i dynamite, and S5s on blasting 
gelatine, ovci and above the pi ice at which the mines could 
buy explosives if there weie no monopoly or piotcction, the 
leport goes on . — 


X 
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The Mining Industry has thus to bear a burden which does not 
enrich the Stale or bring any benefit in return, and this fact must 
always prove a source of irritation and annoyance to those who, while 
willing to contribute to just taxation for the general good, cannot 
acquiesce in an impost of the nature complained of. . . . 

Your Commission inspected the factory at Modderfontein, and it 
must be admitted that the construction of the works and general 
equipment are in many respects admirable, and it appears to ns greatly 
to be regretted that so much money should have been invested in an 
undertaking for the manufacture of any article whereof the ingredients 
have to bo imported at a gieat cost, four tons of raw material being 
required to produce one ton of the manufactured article. 

It has been proved to our satisfaction that none of the raw material 
used is found in this country, or only in such small quantities as to 
make it practically valueless for the purpose required. ... All these 
drawbacks, which make it almost impossible to establish a bona-fide 
industry, fall on the mines and render their task, especially thaf of the 
low-grade mines, extremely difficult and discouraging. Another point 
that has been brought to the notice of your Commission is the prejudicial 
effect exercised by this monopoly in practically excluding from the 
country all new inventions in connection with explosives, and, in view 
of the numerous dynamite accidents that have taken place from time 
to time, it is to be regretted that it is not possible to make satisfactory 
trials of other and less dangerous explosives for the working of the 
mines. These questions have leccivcd the careful consideration of 
your Commission, who are forced to the conclusion that the factory has 
not attained the object for which it was established, and that there is 
no reasonable prospect of it doing so. Furthei, that there aie good 
grounds for believing that the contractors have tailed to comply with 
the conditions of their contract. 

For the aforesaid reasons, and in view of the opinion expiossed hy 
theVolksraad Dynamite Commission, that tho legal position of the 
Government against the contractors is undoubtedly strong, your Com- 
mission desire to recommend that the case be placed m the bands of 
the legal advisers of the Stale, with a view to ascertaining whether the 
contract cannot be cancelled. 

Meanwhile your Commission recommend that the Government 
avail itself forthwith of its right under Aihcle ig of the Regulations, to 
take away the agency of trading m gunpowder, dynamite, cartridges, 
and other explosives from the above-mentioned persons and at once 
take into its own hands the importation of dynamite and other 
explosives for the benefit of the mining indusliy, subject to a duly of 
not more than 20s. per case or such other less sum as may be deter- 
mined from time to tune. 

This protective duty, while considerably incroasiug the revenue of 
the State, will at tlie same tune offer ample protection to any industry 
of this description in the Republia In the event of cancellation being 
advised to be possible, free trade in explosives to be at once estab- 
lished, subject to a duty of 20s. per case or such other less duly as may 
be delenmned upon from time to time, and manufacturing of other 
explosives in the Republic to be allowed, and also to be pl'olected by 
the same import duly. , . . 

Your Commi-ssion desire further to observe that it is not clear to them, 
judging from the published accounts of the South African Explosives 
Company for itiqs and 1896, that the Government receives the pi'o- 
portion of surplus profit .secured to it under the contiact, viz., 20 per 
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cent., and would stronf^ly recommend, in accoidance with Article 6 of 
the contract, an immediate investigation of the Company’s accounts by 
qualified accountants, in conjunction with the financial advisci of the 
Commission, in order to find out what amount is still due to the Govern- 
ment under this head. 

As to railways : — 

Your Commission have followed with gieat attention and interest 
the evidence and statistics submitted on this point. From those it 
appears that not only arc the tarilfs charged by the Netherlands Rail- 
way Company such that by the reduction of the same the industry 
would be considerably benefited, but that such a reduction would 
necessitate that the neighbouring Slates and Colonies would also have 
to reduce their tariff^considerably. 

Your Commission have come to the conclusion that, taking into con- 
sideration the evidence submitted to lhcni,and taking the gross revenue 
of traffic of goods at about ;£2, 000,000 (as in i8q6) il would be desiiable 
to recommend so lo regulate the tariff that the ginss leveiiuc foi 1896 
would have been 1 educed by ;^soo,ooo, equivalent to an aveiage reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent. Further, your Commission deem it desii able that 
the Government shall make such arrangement as will secure to them 
m the future a voice in the fixing of the taiitfsof Ihu N.Z.A.S.M,, and 
cxpiess their confidence that as soon as prosperous times will warrant 
such a couise a fuither reduction m tariffs will be effected. Your 
Commission wish to recommend that the reduction will be chiefly 
applied to traffic of coal, limber, mining machinery, and foodstuffs, 
according to a scale lo be agreed upon between the Goveimnenl and 
the N.Z.A.S.M. Your Commission arc of opinion that 111 this manner 
the industry will be met in a very fiur way. Your Commission wish to 
express the opinion that it is absolutely ncccssmy that the reduction 
in all local tai iffs will be brought about as speedily as possible, while 
Ihey expiess the hope that where the co-operation of the neighbouring 
States and Colonies is required, negotiations will be initiated aqd 
carried out so speedily that the reductions to be so initiated will come 
into force not later than isl Januaiy next. Seveial witnesses and some 
of the Commission have urged the expropriation of the N.Z.A.S.M. by 
the Government. Your Commission, however, fur several leasons 
known to them, and after same have been cominunicalcd to those 
members of the Commission who wished lo urge the expropiiation of 
the N.Z.A.S.M., do not at the present moment desire to urge exiiro- 
priation provided by the other means lei ms can be secured from the 
Company so as lo obtain the reduction at present urgentl)' required 
on the basis as above set foith Your Commission have beeiimformed 
that the Company have proposed to adopt the dividends oi the three 
years 1895, 1896, and 1897 as a basis for the expropriation price, and 
your Commission can agree to such proposal, The expropriation 
price being thus fixed, the Company will have ail the more reason to 
co-operate towards the lowering of the tariffs. Furthei, it appears 
from the evidence of the managing director of the N.Z.A.S M., that in 
consideration of the reduction of tariffs, he wished to have secured to 
the Company a certain period of existence. Your Commission cannot 
recommend this course, because they do not deem the same to be 
in the interests of the Slate, and it would be contrary to the wishes 
of the public. 
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As to gold thefts : — 

According to the evidence submitted to your Commission, gold thefts 
are on the increase, and although the Volksraad has given tlic matter 
thcii favourable consideration, and have, at the instance of the Mining 
Industry, so amended the Gold Law as to provide for the punishment 
of the sale and being in possession of raw gold, still it has been stated 
to youi Commission m evidence, that the gold thefts amount to about 
lo pel cent, of the output, equivalent to an amount of £750,000 per 
annum. It follows that the administration of the law must be faulty, 
bocaiise there are only very few instances where the crime has been 
detected and punished. If those figures are not exaggerated, and your 
Commission nave no reason to suppose so, then this matter deserves 
the serious consideration of the Government. The suppression of this 
crime can be considered as a real saving to thg industry, and this 
amount of three-quarters of a million would, especially in tiiyes of 
depression, exercise a large influence on the yield and financial position 
of the mines. The industry ask that the penal clauses regarding this 
matter shall be eliminated fiom the Gold Law, and that a separate law 
be passed, more or less on the basis of the I.D.B, Law of Kimberley, 
Cape Colonv, and that measures shall be taken by which the injured 
parties shall be enabled to exercise control, and have supervision over 
any dcpaitment to be established for the dcteclion and suppression of 
thefts of new gold. Your Commission are of opinion that the Govern- 
ment could grant this request without injuring their dignity, on the 
basis herein^ter mentioned. On the contrary, it would remove the 
blame from the present administration, vi/.., that these iliefts can be 
practically carried on with irapuiiily. 

As to the Local Boaid : — 

The evidence which has been laid before your Commission has 
contained suggestions to establish a Board on which Government 
nominees and representatives of the mining industry and of the 
commercial community of the Witwatersrancl should sit, so that the 
Government representatives should have the benefit of the cxpoiieiice 
of men whose daily occupation it is lo look closely into all the affairs 
appertaining to the mines. Sic. Your Commission is of opinion that it 
is advisable that these suggestions should be acted upon. The scope of 
this Board should consist ot tlio supervision of the acliuinistration ol the 
following laws, vi/. — 

The Liquor Law as far as it concerns the proclaimed goldfields, the 
Pass Law, and the Law relating lo Gold Thefts ; and the Board will 
further have an advjsorv voice in the supply of' natives to the mines, 
which your Coniiiiission has rccotninended your Government to take into 
its own hands. The area under the surveillance of the Board should 
include the Hcidclbeig, Witwatersrand, and Klurksdorp districts, and 
other goldfields as may be found desirable hereafter. Your Com- 
mission suggests tliat the Boiu-d consists of the following • Five 
members to be appointed by the Government, and four delegates 
to be appointed by the following bodies, with the consent of the 
Government, via., one delegate of the Chamber of Mines, one of llie 
Association of Mines (or in case of an amalgamatiofl, two repre- 
sentatives of the new Chamber), a nominee ot the Mine Managers’ 
Association, and a nominee of the commercial community of Johannes- 
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burg. Your Commission would advise that a separate detective force 
be placed under the department, whose duty it should be to detect any 
infringements of the above-menhoned laws, and to bi ing the offenders 
to justice in the ordinary course of law. It should also be in the sphere 
of the Board’s work to report to the pioper authorities any laxity on 
the pai t of the officials who have to administer the above-mentioned 
laws. The Boaid is to repot t to the Executive Council upon the 
woildng of the laws refeiied to, and to suggest alteiations. It must 
he well understood that the power of this Board must in no way clash 
with the spheie of the Minister of the Mines department and the 
Licensing Board, hut co-operate with the same. We should adduce 
as a leason the more for the creation of such a Board that Goveinment 
could depute to them the right to icceive deput.itions, hear their 
arguments, and report to the Government on the subject, whcieby a 
great saving of tiiae would be the result. We would recommend 
that tVe Commission be appointed at once, and that they shall trarac 
their pioposals for regulations and submit them at once to llic 
Goveriimciit. 

The establishment of a local mining bo.aid has been strongly ui god 
by witnesses. Fiom an md11st11.1l and linancial point of view this 
countiy must be cousideied as still in its infancy, and, without loss of 
dignity or pieslige, the Goveinment may accede to the above request 
Expciicnce m these nvatteis can only be attained after the l.ipse of 
long ycais, and by coming in contact with expeits fiom other coiuitiies 
the State will reap the ueneht of the knowledge obtained in their 
countiy, wheie those problems have for decades exercised the minds of 
their leading citizens. 

In conclusion, your Commission fervently hope that they have truly 
and faithfully interpreted the object of the inquiiy, and that their 
suggestions and recommendations, if acted upon, will confer a lasting 
benefit on the country and people. 

The evidence, as has been stated, was all given on oath, 
and some very interesting details came out. In one case Dr. 
Leyds’s system of misrepresentation was exposed. Whilst 
the Commission was actually taking evidence the then State 
Secretary in an interview with the Paris Temps strongly 
supported the dynamite monopoly, and staled that the price 
charged, namely, 90s. per case, was the same at which the 
Chamber of Mines had offered to enter into a sixteen years’ 
contract with Nobel’s factoiy. A witness questioned on this 
point explained that this was quite true as regards price, but 
that Dr, Leyds had suppressed the essential fact that whereas 
out of the 90s. paid to the monopolists the Government only 
receive Ss. by way of duty, they would out of the 90s. which 
it was proposed to pay for Nobel's dynamite receive no less 
than 38s. per case as duty, and that if the contract proposed 
by the Chamber had been made the Government would have 
profited during the previous four years to the extent of 
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1,200,000 instead of 150,000 Upon another occasion light 
Wris thrown on daik places in a lalhei disconcei ting fashion. 
Mr Christiaan Joubcit, Minister of Mines, took one of the 
witnesses in hand with the object of showing that the people 
of Johannesburg had only themselves to thank for the loss 
of confidence m this business. The following questions and 
answeis aie fiom the official repoit ; — 

Should not tin, Cliambei ot Mines co opuate with the Depaitment of 
Mint'i to get t law piotccEiiin Eiiiopuin shareholdeis iiom being 
di 1 1 aiiclctl bv s\\ indlci s ? — I don t know if such a law could be f i amen 
without uitci tiling with what, in othci coutxtne ‘^13 consideied to be 
pcison.il libel ty. You ha’e to come to the point whether tl^p man 
uiltnded to swindle, and tint can only be settled by the Comt, as a 
maltci of pc isonal judgment It a good law could be devised it would 
be beneficial 

Is thcic no possil ilily fot the Chanibei of Mines to work with the 
Dcpaitincnt foi the pissing of such a law ? -I don’t know if laws exist 
111 Fiance, Gcimany, England, 01 America, to that specific clfect, but 
if so, I would be guided by the wisdom and impiense experience of the 
law makers ot those countries, olhciwise we might be rushing m wheie 
angels feai to head. 

Is it then possible ? Aie you willing to discuss the m ittei with ns ?— 
Oh, yes , but 1 do not think that that is exactly what is wanted m oidor 
to icstoie confidence Lots of Hungs combine to shako the confidence 
of inv cstoi s. Foi instance, to dc-tl with some small and homely mattci s, 
I was told by a member ot the Sanitary Boaid yesteiday that an 
application tor the undcigiound rights of the M.irket Square, had been 
made by Mi Jan Meyer, a leading member of the Volksraacl. That 
does not help to lestore confidence The Sanitary Boaid applied for a 
portion ot the 'lelcplionc Tower Paik in order to erect a Town Hall. 
Ihey weit refused. Now, some one has made an application for the 
light to elect swinnning baths, ilial does not 1 cstoi c confidence. I 
hope the meie publication of these things will prevent them fiom 
succeeding The Sanit.iiy Board applied foi the Union Ground, also 
for public puiposes, but it was gianled to private applicants on the 
quiet They have hawked it about and borrowed money on it It 
was ollcied to many ot the big capitalists here, but they would not 
touch it The Sanitaiy Boaid are told that a building is to be put up, 
m which fifty rooms will be set aside foi them, but they ate not 
satisfied that the authorities should do good by stealtli and blush to 
find it fame 

I cannot undci stand how mere applications can shake confidence f — 
Well, they do, because they are only made when there is a chance of 
their being giantcd But, if you want facts, I will tell you what shook 
the invcstoi s contidencc as much as anything that has happened for 
yeais — that was the Feueira cl iim-jumpiug raid, which it was swoin 
to m Couit had been suggested by you yourself, Mi Joiibeil. 

Not ‘ suggested by me 

The Chau man said the witness wis sliaymg away fipm the oiiginal 
question 

Witness said that the Ministei of Mines had wanted examples of 
wliat shook confidence, so he was obliged to give them. 
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The report of the Commission created a very favourable 
impression. The majority of people believed that although 
it might not be entirely acted upon, yet it would be quite 
impossible for the President and the Volksraad to disregard 
suggestions made by so influential a group of officials as 
those forming the Commission, and that at any rate most of 
the recommendations would be accepted. The unbelieving 
few who knew their President Kruger, however, waited for 
something to be done. Presently ominous rumours went 
round about dilTcrcnces in the Executive. Then came the 
scenes in the 'Volksraad, when the President revealed him- 
self and charged Mr. Schatk Burger with being a traitor to 
his country for having signed such a report, followed by the 
usual fight and the usual victory for the President, and the 
usual Committee constituted mainly of extreme Conserva- 
tives appointed to I'eport upon the other Commission’s 
report; and then the usual result: Something for nothing. 
The Netherlands Railway made an inconsiderable reduc- 
tion in rates, which it appears was designed to buy off, 
and did succeed in buying off, further scrutiny of its aff&irs. 
With regard to the two big monopolies, Dynamite and 
Railway, it appears that the Volksraad Commission accepted 
the private assurances of the monopolists as sufficient 
warrant for reversing the conclusions of the Industrial 
Commission. The proposed Local Board for the goldfields 
was promptly ruled out as an unthinkable proposition, 
a government within a government, and was so denounced 
by the President himself. But the report of the Volks- 
raad Committee contained one supreme stroke of humour. 
It adopted the recommendations of the Industrial Commis- 
sion to remit the duties upon certain articles of consumption 
so as to make living cheaper, but as a condition it stipu- 
lated that in order that the State revenue should not suffer, 
the duty upon other articles of consumption should be 
increased so as to rather more than counterbalance the loss. 
That was one result which the Uitlanders had in the begin- 
ning confidently expected : Something for nothing. But the 
other resijlt upon which they had also calculated was a 
valuable one. They had put their case on record and for the 
future the task of justifying the Uitlanders’ cause was to be 
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reduced to the formality of pointing to the Industrial 
Commission’s report. 

The third event of importance, and an event of much 
greater importance than has generally been recognised, was 
the Queen’s Record Reign celebration in Johannesburg. 
‘Britons, hold up your heads!’ was the watchword with 
which the late Mr. W. Y. Campbell started to organize 
what he eventually carried out as the biggest and most 
enthusiastic demonstration ever made in the country. No 
more unselfish and loyal subject of her Majesty ever set 
foot in South Africa than Mr. Campbell, wRose organiz^ition 
and example to ‘Rand Britons,’ as he called them, did 
more to hearten up British subjects in the Transvaal than 
has ever been fully realized or properly acknowledged. The 
celebration was an immense success in itself, and besides 
restoring the hopes and spirits of British subjects it promoted 
generally a better feeling and a disposition to forget past 
differences. 

One of the consequences of the Raid and Reform had 
been a split in the Chamber of Mines caused by the seces- 
sion of a minority who held views strongly opposed to 
those of the Reform party. It has always been the policy 
of the Government to endeavour to divide the Rand 
community. This is no vague general charge : many 
instances can be given extending over a number of years. 
The accidental revelations in a police court showed that in 
1891 the Government were supporting from the Secret 
Service Funds certain individuals with the object of arranging 
labour unions to coerce employers upon various points. The 
movement was a hopeless failure because the working men 
declined to have anything to do with the so-called leaders. 
When the split took place in the Chamber of Mines, it 
became the business of Dr. Leyds and the President to 
keep the rift open. This was done persistently and in a 
very open manner — the scceders being informed upon several 
occasions that a fusion of the two Chambers would not be 
welcome to the Government. Both before and since that time 
the same policy has found expression in the misleading state- 
ment made on behalf of the Government upon the compound 
question (namely, that the companies were aiming at com- 
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pounding all the natives and monopolizing all the trade of the 
Rand), a statement made to divide the mercantile from the 
mining community. The fostering of the liquor industry with 
its thousands of disreputable hangers-on is another example ; 
the anti-capitalist campaign carried on by the Government 
press another. And the most flagrant of all of course is the 
incitement to race hatred. Divide et impera, is a principle 
which they apply with unfailing regularity whether in their 
relations with other countries, in the government of their own 
State, or in their dealings with private individuals. Happily 
for tl^e Rand community the effort to settle their internal 
differences was successful ; towards the end of 1897 the 
fusion of the two mining chambers took place, and the 
unanimity thus restored has not since been disturbed. 

By this time even the most enthusiastic and sanguine friends 
of the Government had to some extent realized the meaning of 
the ‘ something for nothing ’ policy. They began to take count 
of all that they had done to please Mr. Kruger, and were 
endeavouring to find out what they had got in return. The 
result, as they were disposed to admit, was that for all the 
good it had done them they might as well have had the 
satisfaction of speaking their minds frankly as the others had 
done. The Raad’s treatment of the Industrial Commission 
report had estranged all those who had taken part in the 
deliberations of the Commission, and as Mr. Kruger had been 
careful to select only those whom he believed to be friendly 
to him he suffered more in the recoil than he would other- 
wise have done. He fell into the pit which he had himself 
dug. 

Mr. Kruger was fast losing his friends, and another affair 
which occurred about this time helped to open the eyes of 
those who still wished to view him in a favourable light. 
Mr. Chamberlain in the course of some remarks had stated 
that the President had failed to fulfil the promises which he 
had made at the time of the Raid. His Honour took an 
early opportunity to denounce Mr. Chamberlain to Mr. J. 
B. Robinson and the manager of the then Government 
newspaper in Pretoria. ‘I would like Mr. Chamberlain 
to quote,’ he said, ‘ any instances of my failure to keep my 
promises, and I will know how to answer him.’ The chal- 
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lenge was published and Mr. Chamberlain promptly cabled 
instructions to the British Agent to ask President Kruger 
whether he had said this and if so whether he really did 
desire a statement by Mr. Chamberlain of the character 
indicated. Mr. Kruger took his own peculiar way out of the 
dilemma ; he repudiated the intermediaries, denounced the 
statement as untrue, and said that he was not in the habit of 
conveying his requests through irresponsible nobodies. The 
result was the immediate resignation of the newspaper man 
and final rapture between the President and Mr. Robinson. 
Thu.s were two more thick-and-thin supporters cast off at 
convenience and without an instant’s hesitation, an3 thus 
were provided two more witnesses to the ‘something for 
nothing ’ policy. This incident was the immediate cause of 
the fusion of the Chambers. 

It had all along been realized that while Lord Rosmead 
continued to act as High Commissioner in South Africa there 
would be no possibility of the Uitlandcrs’ grievances being 
again taken up by her Majesty’s Government. The High 
Comini-ssioner had committed himself to the opinion that it 
would be unsuitable and indeed improper to make any repre- 
sentations on the subject for a considerable time. Moreover, 
his age and ill-health rendered him unfit for so arduous a 
task. Many hard things liave been .said and written about 
the late High Commissioner, but it must be admitted that 
with age and infirmity weighing him down he was confronted 
by one of the most desperate emergencies which have ever 
arisen to try the nerve of a proconsul. It is true that the 
1 csponsibilitics of Government are not to be met by excuses : 
the supports of the Empire must stand the strain or be con- 
demned. But it is also true that those who regard tliemselves 
as victims may not lightly assume the functions of indepen- 
dent judges ; and thus it was that in a mood of sympathy and 
regret, with perhaps some tinge of remorse, the news of Lord 
Rosmead’s death was accepted as evidence unanswerable of 
the bunlen which in the autumn of his days he was called 
upon to bear. 

When the name of Sir Alfred Milner was mentioned as the 
coming High Commissioner all South Africa stood to atten- 
tion. Seldom surely has a representative of the Queen been 
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put through such an ordeal of examination and inquiry as 
that to which Sir Alfred Milner’s record was subjected by the 
people of South Africa. Not one man in a thousand had 
heard his name before ; it was as some one coming out of the 
great unknown. The first feeling was that another experi- 
ment was being made at the expense of South Africa ; but 
almost before the thought had formed itself came the testi- 
mony of one and another and another, representing all parties 
and all opinions in England; and the Uitlanders in the 
Transvaal began to hope and finally to believe that at last 
they were to ha\fc a man to deal with who would exhibit 
those qualities of intelligence, fairness, and firmness, which 
they regarded as the essentials. Every word that was said 
or written about the new High Commissioner was read and 
studied in South Africa. Every reference made to him by 
the representatives of the various political parties was weighed 
and scrutinized, and the verdict was that it was good ! Fair 
firm and able. There had not been a discordant note nor a 
voice lacking in the chorus which greeted the appointment ; 
and the judgment was, ‘ They have given one of England’s 
very best.’ 

The impression had somehow gained ground in South 
Africa that the first act of Sir Alfred Milner would be to 
visit the Transvaal and endeavour to arrange matters. The 
licarts of the Uitlanders sank at llie thought of even the 
ablest and best-intentioned of men tackling so complicated 
a problem without any opportunity of studying the local 
conditions and the details. It was therefore with undis- 
guised satisfaction that they received the new High Com- 
missioner’s assurance that as the representative of her 
Majesty he had plenty of work before him in visiting and 
making himself acquainted with the conditions and require- 
ments of her Majesty’s dominions in South Africa, the 
people of which had the first call upon his services. The 
statement cleared the political atmosphere and had a dis- 
tinctly cooling effect upon the overheated brain of the Boer 
party, who had by this time convinced themselves that 
Pretoria was firmly established as the hub of the universe 
and that an expectant world was wailing breathlessly to 
know what President Kruger would do next. 
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Mr. Conyngham Greene, an experienced member of the 
Diplomatic Corps, who had been appointed towards the end 
of 1896 to succeed Sir Jacobus de Wet as British Agent in 
Pretoria, had by this time gained some experience of the 
ways of Pretoria. Probably few servants of the Crosvn have 
been called upon to perform a service more exacting or less 
grateful than that which fell to the British Agent during the 
period in which Mr. Conyngham Greene has held the post. 
Conscious that his Government was prevented by the acts of 
others from vindicating its own position, hampered by 'the 
knowledge of immense superiority of strength, dealing with 
people who advanced at every turn and under every circum- 
stance their one grievance as a justification for all the acts 
of hostility which had preceded that grievance or had been 
deliberately perpetrated since, he was compelled to suffer 
snubs and annoyances on behalf of his Government, with no 
relief but such as he could find in the office of recording 
them. A good deal had been done by Mr. Conyngham 
Greene to establish visible and tangible evidence of the desire 
of her Majesty’s Government to interest themselves in the 
condition of British subjects and — as far as the exigencies of 
a very peculiar case would for the time permit— -to protect 
them from at least the moie outrageous acts of injustice ; but 
the strength of the chain is the strength of the weakest link, 
and it was always felt that until the link in Cape Town was 
strengthened there was not much reliance to be placed upon 
the chain. 

Very frequently surprise has been expressed that, after the 
fortunate escape from a very bad position which the Jameson 
Raid afforded to Pre.sidenl Kruger’s party, the Boers should 
not have learned wisdom and have voluntarily undertaken 
the task of putting their house in order. But having in mind 
the Boer character is it not more natural to suppose that, 
inflated and misled by a misconceived sense of success and 
strength, they should rather persist in and exaggerate the 
ways which they had formerly affected? So at least the 
Uitlanders thought and predicted, and their apprehensions 
were amply justified. In each successive year the Raad has 
been relied upon to better its previous best, to produce some- 
thing more glaring and sensational in the way of improper 
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laws and scandalous measures or revelations than anything 
which it had before done. One would imagine that it would 
pass the wit of man to devise a means of exploiting the 
Uitlanders which had not already been tried, but it would 
truly appear that the First Volksraad may be confidently 
relied upon to do it. 

In the year 1897 some things were exposed which 
appeared, even to the Uitlanders, absolutely incredible. 
What is now known as the ‘donkeys and mealies scandal’ 
was one of them. For the ostensible purpose of help- 
ing burghers wht^ had been ruined by the rinderpest the 
Presidfcnt arranged for the purchase of large numbers of 
donkeys to be used instead of oxen for draught purposes, 
and he also arranged for the importation of quantities of 
mealies to be distributed among those who were supposed 
to be starving Inquiries instituted by order of the Volks- 
raad revealed the fact that Volksraad members and Govern- 
ment officials were interested in tlrcse contracts. The notorious 
Mr, Barend Vorster, who had bribed Volksraad members 
with gold watches, money, and spiders, in order to secure the 
Selati Railway Concession, and who although denounced as 
a thief in the Volksraad itself declined to take action to 
clear himself and was defended by the President, again 
played a prominent part. This gentleman and his partners 
contracted with the Government to supply donkeys at a certain 
figure apiece, tlte Government taking all risk of loss from the 
date of purchase. The donkeys were purchased in Ireland and 
in South America at one-sixth of the contract price. The 
contractors alleged that they had not sufficient means of their 
own and received an advance equal to three-quarters of the 
total amount payable to them ; that is to say for every ;^ioo 
which they had to expend they received £450 as an unsecured 
advance against their profits. It is believed that not lo i3cr 
cent, of the animals were ever delivered to the farmers for 
whom they were ostensibly bought. An attempt was made 
in the Volksraad to have the matter thoroughly investigated 
and to have action taken against the contractors, but the affair 
was hushed ,up and, as far as it is possible to 4iscertain, every 
penny payable under tire contract has been paid and lost. 

In the matter of the mealies (maize, the ordinary native 
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food), large quantities were bought in South America. It 
was alleged in the Volksraad that the amount was far more 
than was necessary and that the quality was inferior, the result 
being that the Government were swindled and that the State, 
being obliged to sell what it did not require, was entering 
unfairly into competition with the merchants and producers 
in the country. But the real character of this mealie swindle 
can only be appreciated when it is known how the contract 
originated. The contractors having bargained to deliver 
donkeys, approached the President with the explanation 
that donkeys being live-stock, would havq, to be accommo- 
dated upon an upper deck where there was ample ventila- 
tion ; the result of which, they said, would be that the ship 
would be top-heavy and would be obliged to take in ballast. 
Surely, it was argued, it would be folly to carry worthless 
ballast when good mealies, which were in any case badly 
needed in the country, would serve the purpose of ballasting 
equally well and would, of course, show a very large profit. 
A contract for mealies was therefore entered into. When 
the inquiry was instituted in the Volksraad certain awkward 
facts came to light, and it devolved upon Mr. Barend Vorster 
to explain how it happened that the mealie ‘ ballast ’ arrived 
and was paid for before the donkeys were shipped. That 
worthy gentleman may still be thinking out the explanation, 
but as the money has been paid it cannot be a cause of 
great anxiety. 

In order to preserve a true perspective the reader should 
lealize that the President defended both these affairs and 
that the exposures took place while the recommendations 
of the Industrial Commission were being discussed in the 
Raad and fiercely combated by the President himself. 

The matter of the Selati Railway was again brought into 
prominence in 1897. It is quite impossible as yet to get 
at all the facts, but it is very generally believed that a 
swindle of unusual dimensions and audacity remains to be 
exposed, and that a real exposure would unpleasantly involve 
some very prominent people. At any rate the facts which 
became public in 1898 would warrant that suspicion. The 
Selati Railway Company alleged that they had been unjustly 
deprived of their rights, and the Government admitting repu- 
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diation of contract took refuge in the plea that in making 
the contract they had acted ultra vires. It was, in fact, an 
exemplary case of * thieves falling out ’ and when the case got 
into the law courts a point of real interest to the public came 
out ; for the Company’s lawyers filed their pleadings ! The 
following account of the case is taken from the newspapers of 
the time. The plea of the Selati Railway Company states 
that — 

the Government was very desirous that the railways should be built, 
and that for the purpose the busmess should be taken in hand by 
influential capitalists, and that, having full knowledge of the sums 
asked Jpr by the original concessionau'cs they insisted upon the said 
capitalists coming to an agreement with the concessionaires and paying 
them the amounts asked ; that it was thus understood between the said 
capitalists and the Government of the South African Republic tliat the 
sum named in the concession as the price to be paid to the concession- 
aires for the formation of the Company was wholly insufficient under 
the altered conditions, and that further sums had to be expended to 
cover not only the increased amount demanded by the oi iginal con- 
cessionaires, but aho other sunn o} money which were asked by and j>atd 
to different members of the E.vec>itn>e Comal and Volksrnad of the Soiilh 
African Republic and iheir relatives and friends as the price forgraiilth^ 
the concession. 

The matter came before the High Court, and several of the 
exceptions put forwai'd on behalf of the Government were sus- 
tained. Regarding the accusation mentioned, Mr. Advocate Ksselcn, 
who was counsel for the Stale, excepted that names and paiticulars 
should be inserted, and also that the State was not bound by the action 
of the Government or Executive. He quoted the Volksiaad resolution 
or besluif upon which the concession was gianted, showing that £10,000 
was mentioned as the sum to be received by the concessionaires, and 
then proceeded 

‘ Now, I say that the Government could not contract with the Com- 
pany at a higher figure than is above set foi th. The measure of authority 
granted to the Government is set forth in the Volksraad besluit which I 
nave read, and the Government could not exceed its aullioiity. Second, 
the defendant Company makes allegations vvlucli are tantamount to 
fraudulent dealing on the part of the agents of the State But it will 
be said th.it it is the Slate which sues, and that it cannot be heard to 
avail itself of the wrongful acts of its agents. In this mattei, however, 
it is the State Secretary who sues on beliall of the State, The State is 
not bound in any event by the acts of individual members of the 
Government. It was the Government which was entrusted with a 
power of attorney on belialt ot the Stale.’ 

This doctrine, so fatal to concessionaires and their methods, led to 
the following inleicsting colloquy : — 

Mr. Justice fORissEN : Do you persist in this exception, Mr. Esselen? 

Mr. E.SSKLEN : Certainly I do. 

Mr. Justice Jouissen : You have been very fortunate in succeeding 
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on t%vo exceptions. Without pressing you in the least, 1 am inclined to 
suggest that you withdraw this exception. 

Mr. Esselen : I cannot possibly withdraw it, but I am willing to 
allow it to stand as a special plea and to argue it at a later stage, 

Mr. Justice Jokissen ; As I said, I don't wish to press you, but it 
seems to me that this is a very dangcious question. 

Mr. Esselen : It is a very important question. 

Mr. Justice Joeissen : It is not only an impoitant but a perilous 
question. 

In an amended plea filed by the Selati Railway Company they give 
tlie names of persons to whom the Company had to pay certain sums 
of money or give presents — in other words, bribes — ^in order to obtain 
the Selati contract. The following are the names filed by Baron 
Eugene Oppcnheim : — To W. E. Bok, then member and minute keepei 
of the Executive Council, on August 12, 1890, i» cash .£50 ; the late 
N. J. Smit, sen., then Vice-Piesident of the South African Ro^iublic, 
and member of the Executive Council, on August 12, 1890, in cash, 
£500 ; F. C. Eloff, son-in-law of the President and then Private Secretary 
to his Honour, on August 12, ^'50 in cash. By De Tongh and Stegmann, 
on behalf of Baion Oppenheim, to C. van Boeschoten, then Secretary 
of the Yolksraad, on October 6, 1893, in cash, £100. By B. ]. Vorster, 
jun , one of the concessionaires, on behalf of Eugene Oppenheim, on 
or about August, 1890, the following; To Tan du Plessis de Beer, 
member of the Volksraad foi Wateroerg, £xoo ; Schalk W. Burger, 
member of the Volksiaad for Lydenburg, now member of the Execu- 
tive Council, £100 ; P. L Bezuidenhout, member of the Volksiaad for 
Potchefstioom, £100 ; T. Van der Merwe, membei of the Volksraad for 
Lydenbu^, ;£ioo ; A. A. Stoop, member of the Volksraad for Wakkei- 
stroom, ;i^o ; F G. II. Wolraarans, member of the Volksiaad for 
Rustenburg, £go ; J. M. Malan, member of the Volksraad for Rusten- 
burg, Chau mail of the first Volksraad, £s°l N. M. S. Prinsloo, member 
of the Volksraad foi Potchcfstrooni, £50 j J. J. Spies, member of the 
Volksiaad for Utiecht, £70 ; B. H. Klopper, Chairman of the Volks- 
laad, ^125 ; C. van Boeschoten, Secretary of the Volksraad, £180. By 
J. N. de Jongh, on behalf of Baron Eugene Oppenheim, about the end 
of 1893 or the beginning of 1893, to the late N. J. Smit, sen., then Vice- 
President of the South African Republic, and member of the E.\ecutive 
Council, slr.u'es in the defendant Company to the value of £i,oo3 ; F. 
C. Eloff, son-in-law of and then Private Secretwy to the Stale Piesident, 
shares in the defendant Company to the value of ^'2,000 ; P. G. Maie, 
then member of the VolksracKi for Utrecht, now Landdrost of Boks- 
burg, -shares in the defendant Compimy to the value of £500 By B. J. 
Voister, jiiii., on behalf of Baron Eugene Oppenheim, about July or 
August, 1890, to C. C. van Heerden, member of the Volksiaad for 
Wakkerstroom, one spider ; A. A. Stoop, member of the Volksraad for 
Wakkcrslroom, one spider ; F, G. H. Wolraarans, member of the 
Volksra.td for Riiatcnburg, one spider ; B. W. J. Steenkamp, member 
of the Volksraad for Piet Rctief, one spider ; J. P. L. Lombard, member 
of the Volksraad for Standerton, one spider ; H, F. Groblcr, member 
of the Volksraad for Middelburg, one spider ; W. L. de la Rey, member 
of the Volksiaad for Bloemhof, one spider ; D. W. Taljaard, member of 
the Volksraad tor Standerton, one spider; J. C van Zyl, member 
of the Volksraad for Hcidelburg, one spider , J. P. Botha, member of 
Uie Volksratu;! for Pietona, one spider; H. P. Beukes, member of the 
Volksraad for Marico, one spider ; F. van Staden, member of tin; 
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Volksraad for Vryheid, one spider j T. M. Malan, member of the Volkb- 
raad for Rustenburg, one spider j N. M. S. Prinsloo, member of the 
Volksraad for Potcnefslroom, one cart ; T. C. Greyling, member of 
the Volksraad for Heidelberg, one cart. Total value, ^1,440. 

Twenty-one members of the First Volksraad out of twenty- 
five ! The Vice-President I The son-in-law and Private 
Secretary of the President ! The Secretary of the Volks- 
raad and the Minute Keeper of the Executive 1 

The Volksraad, one would think, would be bound to lake 
cognizance of such a statement and to cause an investigation 
to be held. They did take cognizance of it after the manner 
peculiar to them. But the last thing in the world to bo 
expected from them was an impartial investigation ; nothing 
so foolish was ever contemplated. There were too many in it, 
and an investigation into the conduct of officials and Raad 
members would be establishing a most inconvenient prece- 
dent. Some members contented themselves with a .simple 
denial, others scorned to ‘take notice of such charges, and 
others tried to explain them away. No opinion need be 
expressed upon the methods of the concessionaires ; nor does 
it matter whether the company, by its neglect or default, had 
justified the act of the Government. The point which is 
offered for consideration is that the indisputable fact of bribes 
having been taken wholesale was ignored, whilst the disputed 
question of liability to cancellation was arbitrarily settled by 
the Government in its own favour. 

The crop of scandals in 1897 was as the rolling snowball. 
It is unnecessary to refer to them all in detail. The Union 
Ground, one of the public squares of Johannesburg, was 
granted to a syndicate of private individuals upon such 
terms that they were enabled to sell the right, or portion 
of it, at once for ;^2S,ooo in cash. The Minister of Mines', 
in his official capacity, strongly recommended the transaction, 
and was afterwards obliged to admit that he himself had an 
interest in it. The Volksraad however refused to confirm 
it, and the purchaser of the concession fell back upon the 
President for protection. The latter advised him to remain 
quiet until the.presidential election, which was about to take 
place, should be over, and gave the assurance that then he 
would see that the grant was confirmed by the Raad, In 
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the session of 1898 his Honour strongly supported the pro- 
posal and it was duly carried. 

The Eloff location scandal was another which greatly 
disturbed even the Volksraad. Mr. Frickie Eloff is President 
Kruger’s son-in-law and enjoys the unsavoury reputation of 
being interested in every swindle which is worth being in in 
the Transvaal. A piece of ground lying to the north-west 
of Johannesburg close up to the town had originally been 
proclaimed as a goldfield, but no reefs having been found 
there and the ground not having been pegged, it was after- 
wards withdrawn from proclamation. Jhe Mining Com- 
missioner of Johannesburg in the course of his# duties 
discovered some flaw in the second or withdrawing procla-, 
mation. He advised the head office in Pretoria of this 
discovery and stated that it might be contended that the 
de-proclamation was invalid, and that great loss and incon- 
venience would follow if the ground were pegged and the title 
upheld. Within twenty-four hours the ground was pegged by 
Mr. Eloff, but it is not known whence he derived the inspiration. 
His claim was strongly opposed by the local officials. They 
reported that the ground was known to be of no value, and 
advised that as the cost of licenses would be very consider- 
able the obvious policy of the Government would be — if the 
title could not be upset — ^to wait until Mr, Eloff should tire of 
paying licenses on valueless ground. The Government, how- 
ever, decided otherwise: they converted Mr. Eloffs claims into 
residential stands ; that is to say, they made him a present 
of an immensely valuable piece of property and gave him 
title under which he could cut it up into small plots and 
readily sell it. This action of the Government, however, 
required confirmation by the Raad. The matter came before 
the Volksraad in due course and that body deliberately 
revoked the decision of the Government and refused Mr, 
Eloff any title except what he could claim according to law. 
But Mr. Kruger is not so easily beaten. He soon discovered 
that the piece of ground acquired by Mr. Eloff was exactly 
the piece which it was necessary for the Government to have 
for a coolie location, and without more ado the Government 
bought it from Mr. Eloff for ;i5'2S,ooo. 

The ingenuity of the Boer mind in getting the last possible 
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fraction of value out of any transaction, is well exemplified 
in this matter.. One would naturally conclude that a deal so 
profitable would satisfy anybody. But not so! The piece 
of ground commands the approach to many valuable private 
plots and residences, and it was soon found that apart from 
intrinsic worth it might have a blackmailing value ; thus 
towards the end of 1 898, after the deal had been completed, 
the owners of these residences and estates were privately 
approached with the information that the coolie location, 
consisting of shelters built of scraps of iron, paraffin tins, 
and old pieces of, wood, was to be removed to this site 
(probaWy to facilitate the transference of the present loca- 
tion site, which is also very valuable, to some other favourite), 
but that if sufficient inducement were offered by landowners 
in the neighbourhood, the decision would be reconsidered I 

The grant of a Municipality to Johannesburg has often been 
quoted as an example of something done by Mr. Kruger in 
the interests of the Uitlanders. The principal conditions of 
that grant are that all burghers of the State, whether they 
have property or not, shall be entitled to vote for the election 
of councillors ; that each ward shall be represented by two 
councillors, one of whom must be a burgher ; and that the 
chairman, or burgomaster, shall be appointed by Government 
and shall have the right of veto. The elections in at least 
two of the wards are completely at the mercy of the police 
and of the poor Boers who havv, no interest whatever in 
the town. The burghers in Johannesburg — police, Boers, and 
officials — who may number a couple of thousand, including 
the naturalized lot, have therefore a permanent and consider- 
able majority over the Uitlanders, who probably number over 
40,C300 adult white males. 

The scope and value of this grant were made manifest 
when the now notorious sewerage concession came under 
discussion. The Municipality had upon several occasions 
endeavoured to get the right to introduce a scheme for the 
disposal of the sewage of the town, and had applied for 
authority to raise the necessary funds, but had been refused 
Suddenly a concession was granted by the Government — they 
called it a contract — ^to Mr. Emmanuel Mendelssohn, the pro- 
pi ietor of the Standard and Diggers Nesvs, the Government 
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organ in Johannesburg. He said that he got it for nothing — 
possibly a reward for loyal services ; but he a,lso stated that 
he was not the sole owner. The value of the grant was 
estimated by the concessionaire himself to be about ;^i, 000,000 
sterling, and in the lately published proposals which he made 
to one of the big firms interested in the Transvaal he indicated 
how a profit of 100,000 a year could be made out of it. The 
Town Council unanimously and vigorously protested ; but 
the Government took no notice of their protest. They then 
decided to apply to the Court for an order restraining the 
Government from making this grant, on the ground that they 
had no power to alienate a right which belonged to tlfe town 
itself. In order to make the application to Court it was neces- 
sary, in terms of the constitution of the municipality, to obtain 
the signature of the Burgomaster. That official as repre- 
senting the Government refused point blank to authorize the 
council to dispute the Government’s action in a Court of Law, 
and the council were obliged to apply for an Order of Court 
compelling the Burgomaster to sign the documents necessary 
to enable them to contest in the Courts of the country the 
validity of an act of the Government which was deemed to be 
infringement upon the rights of the town. In the face of this 
the President capitulated for the time being ; but neither he 
nor the concessionaire malies any secret of the determination 
to find a quid pro quo. 

The year 1898 brought in its turn its full share of fresh 
encroachments and exactions. The bare enumeration of the 
concessions, privileges, and contracts, proposed or agreed to, is 
sufficient to indicate what must be the condition of mind of one 
whose interests are at stake under such a rigivie. Not all ‘ con- 
cessions,’ ‘contracts,’ and ‘ protected factories’ confer exclusive 
rights, but many might easily in effect do so and all are in- 
fringements upon the rights of the public. Here are some from 
the official list of 1899; — Dynamite, Railways, Spirits, Iron, 
Sugar, Wool, Bricks, Earthenware, Paper, Candles, Soap, Cal- 
cium Carbide, Oil, Matches, Cocoa, Bottles, Jam, &c. 

A large loan had been constantly talked of throughout the 
year, but no one knew for what purpose it could be required. 
The Government vouchsafed no information at all but nego- 
tiations were carried on both in Pretoria and in Europe, 
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Month after month went by, but the millions were not forth- 
coming, and the Government believed or afrcclcd to believe 
that their failure was due to a conspiracy among the capilaiusls, 
and in retaliation they directed and subsidised a fierce anti- 
capitalist campaign in their press. The explanation ot 
failure, which did not occur to tliem, may have been that 
investors believed that the course pursued by the Transvaal 
Government must inevitably lead to conflict with the para- 
mount power, and they had no faith and no assurance that in 
the event of such a conflict taking place the British Govern- 
ment would take over loans which must have been contracted 
only for*the purposes of war against England. 

The juggling with the dynamite question continued 
throughout the year. The President had successfully defeated 
the aim of the Volksraad, and the investigation and reports 
which had been ordered by that body in 1897 to be made by 
lawyers and auditors, although duly handed in to the Govern- 
ment, were suppressed by the President and not permitted to 
be shown to the Raad. On the contrary, the astounding pro- 
position was made that in return for a very inconsiderable 
reduction in the cost of dynamite (half of which was to be 
made up by the Government sacrificing its share of profits) and 
a possible further reduction of 5s. per case under certain condi- 
tions, the monopoly should be renewed for a period of fifteen 
years, all breaches in the past to be condoned, and cancellation 
on the ground of breach of contract in the future to be impos- 
sible. This proposal, it was publicly notified, would be laid 
before the Raad during the first session of 1899. The exis- 
tence of the dynamite monopoly was at this time costing the 
industry £600,000 a year, and on every possible occasion it 
was represented to the Government that, if they really did 
need further revenue, in no way could it be more easily 
or more properly raised than by exercising their undoubted 
right to cancel the monopoly and by imposing a duty of such 
amount as might be deemed necessaiy upon imported dyna- 
mite. It was also pointed out that the proposed reduction in the 
cost of dynamite would offer no relief whatever since it was 
far more than counterbalanced by the taxes upon mynpachts 
and profits which were then being imposed. 

During this year the Volksraad instructed the Government 
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to enforce their ripfht to collect 2^ pei cent, of the giobs pio- 
duction fiom mynpachts (mming leases). All mynpachts 
titles granted by the Government contained a clause giving 
the Government this power, so that they weie acting stiictly 
within their legal lights, but the light had never befoie 
been exercised. Foi twelve yeais investois had been allowed 
to frame their estimates of profit upon a ceitain basis, and 
suddenly without a day’s warning this tax was sprung 
upon them. It was indisputably the light of the Govern- 
ment, but equally indisputably was it most unwise , both 
because of the mannei m which it was done and because 
there was no necessity whatever for the doing of It, as the 
levenue of the country was aheady greatly in excess of the 
legitimate requirements Immediately following this came a 
lesolution to impose a tax of 5 per cent, upon the piofits of 
all companies woiking mining ground othei than that covered 
by mynpacht. The same objections applied to this tax with 
the additional one, that no clause existed in the titles indi- 
cating that it could be done and no warning had ever been 
given that it would be done The proposal was intioduced 
one moining and adopted at once , the fiist notice to investors 
was the accomplished fact These measmes were particu- 
larly keenly resented in France and Germany. 

The guevance of hasty legislation was in these cases 
aggravated by the evidence that the taxes were quite un- 
necessary President Kiuger still fought against cancellation 
of the Dynamite Monopoly, by which the State levenue 
would have benefited to the extent of j(, 6 oo,ooo a year, if 
he had accepted the proposal of the Uitlanders, to allow 
importation of dynamite subject to a duy of £2 per case — 
a tax which represented the monopolists’ profit, and would 
not therefore have increased the cost of the article to the 
mines He still persisted in squandering and misapplying the 
public funds He still openly iollowed the pohey of satis- 
fying his burghers at the Uitlandeis’ expense, but tlie 
buigheis have a growing appetite, and nothing shows the 
headlong policy of ‘squaring’ — ^nothing better illustiates the 
Uitlanders’ grievance of reckless extiavagauce in adminis- 
tration — than the list of fixed salaries as it has grown yeai 
by year since the goldfields became a factoi 
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That is to say, the Salary List is now twenty-four times 
as great as it was when the Uitlanclers began to come in in 
numbers. It amounts to nearly five times as much as the 
total revenue amounted to then. It is now suflficient if 
equally distributed to pay ;^40 per head per annum to the 
total male Boer population. 

The liquor curse has grown to such dimensions and the illicit 
liquor organization has secured such a firm hold that even the 
stoutest champions of law and order doubt at times whether 
it will ever be possible to combat the evil. The facts of 
the case reflect more unfavourably upon the President than 
perhaps any other single thing. These are the facts : The 
law prohibits the sale of liquor to natives ; yet from a fifth 
to a third of the natives on the Rand are habitually drunk. 
The fault rests with a corrupt and incompetent administra- 
tion. That administration is in the hands of the President’s 
relations and personal following. The remedy urged by the 
State Secretary, State Attorney, some members of the 
Executive, the general public, and the united petition of 
all the ministers of rei igion in the country, is to entrust the 
administration to the State Attorney’s department and to 
maintain the existing law. In tlie face of this President 
Kruger has fought hard to have the total prohibition law 
abolished and has successfully maintained his nepotism — to 
apply no worse construction ! In replying to a deputation 
of liquor dealers he denounced the existing law as an 
‘ immoral ' one, because by restricting the sale of liquor it 
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deprived a number of honest people of their livelihood — 
and President Kruger is a total abstainer! 

The effect of this liquor trade is indescribable ; the loss 
in money although enormous is a minor consideration com- 
pared with the crimes committed and the accidents In the 
mines traceable to it ; and the effect upon the native character 
is simply appalling. 

Much could be said about this native question apart from 
the subject of drink, for it is one which is very difficult of 
just appreciation by any but those who have had considerable 
experience of and personal contact with natives. It is 
one upon which there is a great divergence of views bdiween 
the people of Europe and the people of South Africa. South 
Africans believe that they view it from the rational standpoint, 
they believe also that Europeans as a rule view it more from 
the sentimental. The people who form their opinions from 
the writings and reports of missionaries only, or who have in 
their mind’s eye the picturesque savage in his war apparel as 
seen at Earl’s Court, or the idealized native of the novelist, 
cannot possibly understand the real native. The writer holds 
South African views upon the native question, that is to say 
that the natives are to all intents and purpo.ses a race of 
children, and should be treated as such, with strict justice 
and absolute fidelity to promise, whether it be of puni.sbment 
or reward : a simple consistent policy which the native mind 
can grasp and will consequently respect. 

Witli this in mind it will, perhaps, be believed tliat the 
recital of certain instances of injustice is not made with the 
object of appealing to sentimentalism, or of obliquely in- 
fluencing opinions which might otherwise be unfavourable 
or indifferent. The cases quoted in this volume ai'e those 
which have been decided by the courts, or the evidence 
in support of them is given, and they are presented because 
they are typical cases, and not, except in the matter of 
public exposure, isolated ones. The report of the case 
of Toeremetsjani, the native chieftainess,^ is taken verbatim 
from one of the newspapers of the time. The woman is 
the head of the Secocoeni tribe, whose successful resistance 
to the Transvaal Government was one of the alleged causes 
’ See Appendix. K. 
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of the annexation. A good deal could be said about the 
\vay.s of Native Commissioners in such matters. Much also 
could be said about the case of the British Indians and the 
effect upon the population of India which is produced by 
the coming and going of thousands of these annually 
between India and the Transvaal, and their recital of the 
treatment to which they are subjected, their tales of appeals 
to the great British Government, and their account of the 
latter’s inability to protect them. Much also could be said 
of the Cape Boy question, but sufficient prominence has 
been given to th^se matters by the publication of the official 
docunnents and the report of the inquiry into Field-Cornet 
Lombaard’s conduct, which was held at the instance of the 
British Government. 

It is not suggested that if the Government in the Transvaal 
were influenced by the vote of the white British subjects, or if 
it were entirely dominated by such vote, any encouragement 
would be given to the Indian hawkers and traders, or that 
there would be any disposition whatever to give voting rights 
to coloured people of any kind, but it is suggested that a more 
enlightened and a more just system of treatment would be 
adopted ; and in any case it is to be presumed that there 
would be no appeals to the British Government, involving 
exhibitions of impotency on the part of tlie Empire to protect 
its subjects, followed by the deliberate repetition of treat- 
ment which might become the subject of remonstrance. The 
untutored mind is not given to subtleties and sophistries ; 
direct cause and effect are as much as it can grasp. These it 
does grasp and firmly hold, and the simple inferences 
are not to be removed by any amount of argument or expla- 
nation, however plausible. There is scarcely an Uitlander in 
the Transvaal who would not view with dismay the raising of 
the big question upon such grounds as the treatment of the 
natives, the Cape boys, or the Indians ; and the fact that the 
Transvaal Government know this may account for much 
of the provocation on these questions. It is nevertheless 
undeniable that white British subjects in the Transvaal do 
suffer fresh^ humiliation and are substantially lowered in the 
eyes of the coloured races, because appeals are made on their 
behalf to the British Government, and those appeals are 
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useless. The condition of affairs should be that such appeals 
would be unnecessary, and would therefore become — in 
practice — impossible. Such a condition of affairs would 
obtain under a friendly and more enlightened government, 
and the only security for the voluntary continuance of such 
conditions is the enfranchisement of theUitlander population. 

In the midst of all that was gloomy unfavourable and 
unpromising there came to the Uitlanders one bright ray of 
sunshine. Dr. Leyds who had been re-elected State Secretary 
on the understanding that he would resign immediately in 
order to take up the post of plenipotentiaijy in Europe, and 
whom the Boers with a growing anti-Hollander and' pro- 
Afrikander feeling would no longer tolerate, relinquished his 
office. In his stead was appointed Mr. F. W. Reitz formerly 
President of the Free State, a kindly, honouiable, and cultured 
gentleman, whose individual sympathies were naturally and 
sti'ongly progressive but who, unfortunately, has not proved 
himself to be sufficiently strong to cope with President 
Kruger or to rise above division upon race lines in critical 
times. Shortly afterwards Mr. Christiaan Joubert, the 
Minister of Mines, a man totally unfit from any point of view 
to hold any office of responsibility or dignity, was compelled 
by resolution of the Second Volksiaad to hand in his resigna- 
tion. His place was filled by a Hollander official in the 
Mining Department who commanded and still commands 
the confidence and respect of all parties. The elevation of 
the Acting State Attorney to the Bench left yet another 
highly responsible post open and the Government choice fell 
upon Mr. j. C. Smuts, an able and conscientious young 
batrister, and an earnest worker for reform. An Afrikander 
by birth and educated in the Cape Colony, he had taken his 
higher degrees with great distinction at Cambridge and had 
been called to the English Bar. 

But there came at the same time another appointment 
which was not so favourably viewed. There was still 
another vacancy on the Bench, and it became known that, 
in accordance with the recommendation expressed by the 
Raad that all appointments should whenever possible be 
first offered to sons of the soil, i.e., born Transvaalers, it was 
intended to appoint to this judgeship a young man of twenty- 
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four years of age lately called to the bar, the son of the 
Executive Member Kock already referred to in this volume. 
The strongest objection was made to this proposal by all 
parties, including the friends of the Government ; the most 
prominent of all objectors were some of the leading members 
of the bar who, it was believed, carried influence and were in 
sympathy with the Government. A delay took place and it 
was at one time believed that President Kruger had aban- 
doned his intention, but it is understood that pressure was 
brought to bear upon the President by a coii'.'dcrable party 
of his followers} and in the course of a few days the appoint- 
ment was duly gazetted. 

The selection of educated and intelligent Afrikanders, 
sincerely desirous of puri'ying the administration, for such 
responsible offices as those of State Secretary and State 
Attorney, was gratefully welcomed by the Uitlancier com- 
munity, who believed that only through the influence of such 
men consistently and determinedly exerted could a peaceful 
solution of many difficult questions be found. It is but bare 
justice to these gentlemen to state that never were they 
found wanting in good intention or honest endeavour, ready 
at all times to inquire into subjects of complaint, anxious at 
all times to redress any legitimate grievances. To them and 
to many other less prominent but no less worthy officials of 
the Transvaal Civil Service, whom it is impossible to name 
and to whom it might prove to be no good turn if they were 
named, is due an expression of regret that they may perhaps 
suffer by references which arc not directed against them but 
which are justified by a rotten S5rstem and are called for by 
"the action of others over whom these men have no control. 
Nobody but one intimately concerned in Transvaal affairs 
can appreciate the unpleasant and undesei-ved lot of the 
honest official who necessarily, but most unjustly, suffers by 
association with those who deserve all that can be said 
against them. 

It is very well known that the gentlemen above referred 
to would, if it were in their power, readily accord the 
terms asked for in the franchise memorandum recently sub- 
mitted by the Uitlanders, but they arc unfortunately entirely 
without influence over the President and his party. It is 
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true that — although British subjects by birth — they have 
chosen to associate themselves with the Transvaal Govern- 
ment and are now uncompromising republicans ; but there is 
no fault to be found with that. It may be true also that they 
aspire to republicanize the whole of South Africa, and free it 
of the Imperial influence ; that would be a cause of enmity as 
between them and those who desire to preserve the Imperial 
connection, but it is no ground for reproach. There is one 
point, however, upon which they in common with nearly all 
the enlightened Afrikanders throughout South Africa may 
be adjudged to have fallen short in their dutyis it is this, that 
whilst nine times out of ten they divide upon sound principles 
they will not follow that policy to a conclusion ; for upon 
the tenth occasion they will subordinate principle and, at 
the call of one who may use it unscrupulously, will rally 
upon race lines alone. It is only too true of only too many 
that they cannot be got to see that if they would really 
divide upon principles all danger of conflict would disappear 
and tlie solution would be both speedy and peaceful ; for it 
is the division upon race lines that alone raises the distracting 
prospect of war. 

For those who are in this position in the Transvaal it may 
be allowed that their difficulties are great. They cannot, 
it is true, complain of lack of warning. They did not, it is 
also true, after trying their influence and finding it of no avail, 
cut adrift when they might have done so, and by their 
example have so stripped the reactionaries of all support 
that there could now be no question of their standing out ; 
but they may have honestly believed that they would in time 
succeed, whilst the Uitlanders, judging from a long and bitter 
experience, felt that they would not and could not. They 
may say that this is no time to part from those* with whom 
they associated themselves in times of peace. Such reason- 
ing may provide an excuse in the Transvaal, but no such plea 
will avail for those without the Transvaal who have let the 
day of opportunity go past, and’ who cry out their frightened 
protest now that the night of disaster is upon us. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

So the year dragged on with its one little glimmer of light 
and its big black clouds of disappointment, and it was 
Christmas-time when the spark came to the waiting tinder. 
What a bloody bill could the holidays and holy days of 
the world tot up ! On the Sunday night before Christ- 
mas a British subject named Tom Jackson Edgar was shot 
dead in his own house by a Boer policeman. Edgar, who 
was a man of singularly fine physique and both able and 
accustomed to take care of himself, was returning home 
at about midnight when one of three men standing by, 
who as it afterwards transpired was both ill and intoxi- 
cated, made an offensive remark. Edgar resented it with 
a blow which dropped the other insensible to the ground. 
The man’s friends called for the police and Edgar, mean- 
while, entered his own house a few yards off. There was no 
attempt at concealment or escape ; Edgar was an old resi- 
dent and perfectly well known. Four policemen came, who 
in any circumstances were surely sufficient to capture him. 
Moreover, if that had been considered difficult, other assistance 
could have been obtained and the house from which there 
could have been no escape might have been watched. In any 
case Edgar was admitted by the police to have sat on the bed 
talking to his wife, and to have been thus watched by them 
through the wimlow. It is not stated that they called upon 
him to come out or surrender himself, but they proceeded 
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immediately to burst in his door. Hearing the noise ho 
came out into the passage. He may or may not have known 
that they were police: he may or may not have believed 
them to be the three men by one of whom he had been 
insulted. A Boer policeman named Jones (there are scores 
of Boers unable to speak a word of English, who nevertheless 
own very characteristic English, Scotch, and Irish names — 
many of them being children of deserters from the British 
army 1) revolver in hand burst the door open. It is alleged 
by the prisoner and one of the police that as the door was 
burst open, Edgar from the passage struck the constable on 
the head twice with an iron-shod stick which was afterwards 
produced in Court. On the other hand, Mrs. Edgar and 
other independent witnesses — spectators — testified that 
Edgar did not strike a blow at all, and could not possibly 
have done so in the time. The fact, however, upon which 
all witnesses agree is that as the police burst open the door 
Constable Jones fired at Edgar and dropped him dead in 
the arms of his wife, who was standing in the passage a 
foot or so behind him. On the following morning, the 
policeman was formally arrested on the charge of man- 
slaughter and immediately icleased upon hi.s comrades’ 
sureties of £ 200 . 

As gunpowder answers to the spark so the indignation of 
the Uitlander community broke out. The State Attorney to 
whom the facts were represented by the British Agent in 
Pretoria immediately ordered the rc-arrest of the policeman 
on the charge of murder. The feeling of indignation was 
such among British subjects generally, but more especially 
among Edgar’s fellow-workmen, that it was decided to 
present a petition to her Majesty praying for protection. 
British subjects were invited to gather in the Market Square 
in order to proceed in a body to the office of the British 
Vice-Consul and there present the petition, but in order to 
avoid any breach of the Public Meetings Act they were 
requested to avoid speech making and to refrain in every 
way from any provocation to disorder. Some four or five 
thousand persons gathered together. They listerfed to the 
reading of the petition and marched in an orderly manner 
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to the office of the British Vice-Consul where the petition 
was read and accepted. 

This was the first direct appeal to her Majesty made by 
British subjects since the protests against the retrocession 
eighteen years before. Not very many realized at the time 
the importance of the change in procedure. There could be 
no “ As you were ” after the direct appeal : either it would be 
accepted, in which event the case of the Uitlanders would be 
in the hands of an advocate more powerful than they had 
ever proved themselves to be, or it would be declined, a 
course which wquld have been regarded as sounding the 
deatl>-knell of the Empire in South Africa. The time was 
one of the most intense anxiety; for the future of the 
Uitlanders hung upon the turn of the scale. 

It was late one night when those who had been called to 
Pretoria to receive the reply of her Majesty’s Government 
returned to the Rand. The real reply then was known only 
to three men ; it was simply, point blank refusal to accept 
the petition. There were no reasons and no explanations. 
It was done on the authority of Sir William Butler, the 
Commander - in - Chief in South Africa and acting High 
Commissioner ; for Sir Alfred Milner was at that time in 
England, as also was Mr. Conynghara Greene. But the faith 
was in these men that it could not be true, tliat it could 
not have happened had Sir Alfred Milner not been absent, 
and thus came the suggestion to ‘ explain it away.' On the 
following day British subjects on the Rand learned that a 
breach of diplomatic etiquette had been committed, that the 
petition should never have been published before being 
formally presented to her Majesty, and that thus it would 
be necessary to prepare and present another in proper form. 
The petition was redrawn and in the course of the following 
weeks upwards ol 21,000 signatures were obtained by that 
loyal and enthusiastic little band of British subjects who form 
the Johannesburg branch of the South African League. 

In the meantime other things had been happening. 
Messrs. Thomas R. Dodd and Clement Davies Webb had 
been arrested under the Public Meetings Act for having 
organized an illegal meeting in the Market Square, Johannes- 
burg, for the purpose of presenting the petition to the British 
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Vice-Consul They were released upon bail of £i,ooo each. 
Whether this was a fair example of the judicial pcispective 
in the Transvaal, or whether it was a concession to the 
feelings of the Boers it is impossible to say, nor does 
it much matter. The fact is that for the crime of killing 
a British subject the bail was £200; and for the crime 
of objecting to it the bail was ;^i,ooo. This action only 
added fuel to the fire and a public meeting was imme- 
diately convened to be hold in a circus building known as 
the Amphitheatre. Meetings are permitted under tlie Act 
piovided they aie held in an enclosed building. The object 
of the meeting was to record a protest against the ariosi of 
Messrs. Dodd and Webb. A great many of the moie ardent 
among the British subjects were of opinion that the time for 
protests and petitions was past, and they would not attend 
the meeting A great many others feeling that it was more 
or less a formality leading to nothing else, did not trouble to 
attend. Not one of those who did attend had the least 
suspicion of any oigani 7 ed opposition. The following dis- 
patch from the High Commissioner to the Scciotary of State 
for the Colonies sufficiently desciibcs the sequel : — 


Govurnmcn r House, Capf Town, 

April 15, i8(jg 

Sir, — I have the honoui lo foiwaidbeiewith Ihc cu tiriod and attested 
copies of aflidavits which ioiin an enclosure lo Mi. Wybeig’s letlci, 
transmitted to you in my dispatch of Ihe 28th Match, but wiuch did 
not teach me m time to catch the last mail steamer. 

From these aflidavits, the number of which and the manner in which 
they confirm one another seem to me lo leave no doubt of their gencial 
trustworthiness, it appears ; 

1. That early on the morning of Satuiday, the 14th Januaiy, the fore- 
men m charge of the various camps along the Mam Reef Road were 
instructed to tell a certain number of theu workmen to be at the 
Amphitheatre in Johannesbiugatap.m., where they would be addressed 
by an official of the Public Works Department, Mr. P. J. Malan (Hoofd 
viui Afdeding Wegen). 

2. That the affair had been planned beforehand, and that Acting Road 
Inspector Papenfus and others systematically visited the various camps 
on that inouiing in oidci to beat up lecrmts, and that inqmry was made 
in some c>iscs to ensme that the persons sent should be ' treu,’ t.e,, Boei 
or Aliikandei woikmcn who might be cx.pected to take the side of the 
Goveinment. The Russian woikmen weie not asked to gOj> 

3. That the men were paid two hours earlier than usual, and that 
those men who weie oideicd to go were told, if they could not get 
Government caits, they should hire and recover after wards. 
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4. Tlut in some cases, as that of the Boksbnig section, the men weic 
conveyed the gic.itei pail of the way by Govoiumcnt uiits. 

5. Tli.it when the men ai lived at the Ainphithoalie, about 2 p.m., a 
ni.in who was eilhoi Mi. Bosm,in, Second Landdinst's Cleik, 01 Mi. 
IJoshof, Registiai of the Second Ciiiiiinal Com I, and pci haps both of 
llicni, told them to go to the Police Station. 

6. That on ainving at the Police Station, they wercaddiessedby Mi. 
Biocksma, Thud Public Piosecntot,and told they weio there to bicalc 
up the meeting when he gave them ccitain signals. 

7. That they then went into the Amphithoatie, and that Ihiic wete 
piLScnt, bcsidts Mi Biocksma, Mi. Papenfus, Mi Jacobs, Special Roarl 
Inspcctoi, Mr. do Villieis, Second Public Piosecutoi, and Mr. Bmgers, 
also an official, as well as seveial prominent membcis of the Town and 
Special Police in plain clothes. 

8. That the ditfoiont sections of the Road party men were placed in 
vaiious paits of the bailding, undei their lespective foicmen, and that 
scveial ttoveriiment officials assisted in locating them 

g Th.it a number of the men did not undei stand what they weie 
thcic foi. 

10. That the piocccdiiigs on the pait of the piomotcrs of th.^ niceling, 
which, as you ate awaic, had been sanclioned by the Govcinnient, weie 
peitectly reg11l.11. 

u Th.it on the fust appe.iiance of the piomolcis of the meeting 
theie w.is a conceited distuib nice, which icndticd it tot illy impossible 
to go on with the pi ocet dings, 

12. That in the not which followed sevoial people weio sciiously 
mjuicd, the siiffeiots in cvoiy case being bond fide sympathisers with 
the object of the meeting, and the aggrcssois being peisoiis who had 
come theie with the object of bi caking it up. 

13. That the Police did not make the smallest effort to check the 
disturbances though it would luve been easy to do so, and that, when 
appealed to, they maintained an attitude of mdilluiciice. 

14. That Bioeskraa, Third Public Piosecutoi, and Lieutenant Muiphy, 
of the Moialily Police, actually assisted m bieakmg chairs, and en- 
couiagcd the rioters. 

I have, &c,, 

A. Miinfr, 

Governor and High Commissioner. 

With affairs of this kind stirring up race hatred and feeling 
among the class fiom whom the Junes have to be selected, 
what chance was there of securing an impaitial trial of the 
policeman charged with the murder of Edgar ? The Acting 
British Agent Mr. Edmund Fraser in his dispatch of Decem- 
ber 23 tells whdt he thought of the prospect befoie these 
affairs took place. ‘ As to the ultimate charge to be brought 
against the policeman, the State Attorney was doubtful 
whether the charge had not better be one of culpable homi- 
cide, for the reason that in the presence of a Boer juiy his 
counsel woufd have a much easier task in getting him off 
under a charge of muidci than for culpable homicide But 
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the chances of a Boer jury convicting him at all arc so small 
that I said I should not assent to either charge until I had 
seen what rebutting evidence the Public Prosecutor brought.' 

But this was not all. Immediately after the murder of 
Edgar, Mr. J. S. Dunn the editor of the Critic ncw.spa[)er, 
recited the facts of the case as they were known to him and 
passed some severe strictures upon Dr. Krau.se, the First 
Public Prosecutor, who was responsible for determining the 
charge against policeman Jones and fixing his bail in the first 
instance. The steps now taken by Dr. Krause no doubt were 
within his legal rights, but they do not appear to a layman 
calculated to ensure justice being done. ^ Before proceeding 
with the murder trial Dr. Krause took criminal action against 
Mr. Dunn for libel, and in order to prove the libel he, whose 
duty it was to prosecute Jones for murder, entered the 
witness-box and swore that under the circumstances as 
known to him he did not consider that Jones had been 
guilty of murder, and had tlrerefore faithfully performed his 
duty in charging him with the minor offence and releasing 
him on bail. Further, he called upon the Second Public 
Prosecutor to testify in a similar .strain ; and finally he 
directly and deliberately associated with himself as witne.ss 
on his side the man Jones himself who wa.s charged with 
the murder. All this ostensibly to prove a paltry libel 
which could have been dealt with quite as effectively anti 
infinitely more properly after the trial for murder had 
taken place ; indeed it is incontestable that the verdict in 
the murder trial should properly have been relied upon to a 
large extent to determine the gravity of Mr. Dunn's ofTcnce. 
It had appeared to the British population that the chance of 
an impartial trial, with the jury drawn exclusively from the 
burgher class, was sufficiently remote without any proceed- 
ings so ill considered as these. The result fulfilled antici- 
pations. In due course the constable Jones was indicted for 
culpable homicide and acquitted ; and the pi'esiding judge 
(Mr. Kock, who as already described had claimed a judgeship 
as a ‘son of the soil’) when discharging the prisoner said, 
‘ With that verdict I concur and 1 hope that the police under 
difficult circumstances will always know how to do their 
duly.’ 
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After the preliminary examination of Jones the Acting 
British Agent had written to the Acting High Conunisbioner 
(December 30, 1898): ‘1 will only remark that the enclosed 
report . . . seems to show that the Public Prosecutor (Krause), 
who has been deeply offended by the slur cast upon his 
judgment through the orders from Pretoria to keep the 
accused in prison instead of out on bail, was more inclined 
to defend than to prosecute and showed an extraordinary 
desire to incriminate either the British Vice-Consul or the 
South African League for what he termed contempt of court 
in connection witb the publication of certain affidavits in the 
Star.** 

That was indeed the position. In this as in the Cape Boys 
case (the Lombaard inquiry) the aim of the prosecution 
appeared to be to prove that the British Vice-Consul had 
investigated and reported cases of injustice suffered by British 
subjects ; and the establishment of such proof seemed to be 
considered a sufficient and triumphant answer to the original 
complaint. Such action drew the following spirited protest 
from Mr. Emrys Evans to the British Agent : ‘ He (Krause) 
seems generally to .suppose that I have no right to do any- 
thing in the way of assisting British subjects, and that my 
action as Vice-Consul is nothing more nor less than officious 
meddling.’ That well describes the position of Great Britain’s 
representative in the Transvaal, and it has been the same for 
so many years that among the Uitlanders it creates no feeling 
of surprise ; but imagine the representative of — let us say — 
the United States being so treated 1 

While these matters were proceeding an opportunity 
occurred to raise fresh funds for the Uitlander Education 
Council. The scheme had been perilously near collapse on 
several occasions, but by a iittle generous and timely help 
actual abandonment had been averted. The possibility of a 
return of better times had been foreseen by some of those 
interested in education, and the appeals which were made in 
the months of February and March resulted in raising a fund 
of over £ 100 , 000 . The companies were also applied to for 
assistance in the form of annual grants for maintenance ; and 
guarantees were given amounting in all to about ;^i6,cx30 a 
year. A final effort was made by the Government party and 
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the allies of Dr. Mansvelt, the Superinlendciil of Rrlncation, 
to show that the Government had made ample provision for 
the education of English-speaking children, and that the 
Uitlanders’ scheme was unnecessary. Even Mr, Reitz, the 
State Secretary, it is to be regretted, undertook a public 
defence of the system which he has frequently expressed his 
disapproval of ; but the more favourable construction which 
he endeavoured to place upon the law was immediately 
removed by a plain statement from the President to the 
exact contrary effect. 

The Uitlanders consider that, if the intentions of the 

■ 

Government were as good as they desire them to be thTJught, 
firstly, they should not object to have the conditions per- 
manently established and not leave them liable to alteration 
at the sweet will of the Superintendent, as they are to-day ; 
and secondly, as there has been nothing to hinder the 
carrying out of benevolent intentions — had they existed — 
tlicre is no reason why there should be five or six thousand 
Uitlander children without any facilities for education in 
their own language except sudi as are provided by private 
enterprise or charity. And this is so ; notwithstanding the 
expenditure by tlie State of nearly a quai ter of a million per 
annum, ostensibly upon education, nine-tenths of which sum 
is contributed by the Uitlander population. 

The spirit in which the State aid is given and the aim 
which the Government have in view are entirely revealed in 
the conditions, a brief reference to which will be sufficient. 

The Government capitation grant of per annum may 
be earned on the conditions 

(«) Tlud llie child be over sbt years of age. 

(6) That it shall have a sufficient knowledge of the Dutch language 
and South African history. 

(c) That it be not the child of Dutch or Hollander parents. 

(d) That a qualified Dutch teacher must be retained by the school. 

The first condition excludes all the children of the kinder- 
garten schools, and also a class who form a considerable 
percentage in the elementary schools. The third condition 
excludes all those who have in early years any chance of satis- 
fying the inspectors under the second condition. Obviously 
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the amount earned by the few who would satisfy all the 
conditions could not possibly pay for the salary of a Dutch 
teacher. It was an actual experience in several schocjls that 
the acceptance of State aid involved a direct loss ; a good 
example of tlic ‘ something for nothing ’ policy. 

English is permitted to be the medium of instruction in 
Government schools on the conditions, among others — 

That Dutcli be taught for one hour a day during tlie fust year, two 
hours a day during the second )’c.ii, throe houis a day during the thirtl 
year ; and that in the fourth year Dulcli shall become the sole medium 
of instruction. • 

The characteristic trickery and cunning which mark so 
many of the Boer- Hollander enactments are again apparent 
here. The propostnl is made to appear reasonable, but it is 
clearly impossible for a child In attain within the time named 
such proficiency in a foreign language as to be able to 
receive all instruction in it. The effect and the design are 
to place Engli.sh-.si)efiking chiliiren at a grave disadvantage 
compared with Dutch-.speaking children ; either they would 
have to devote a great deal more time to the .study of Dutch 
in the first three years so as to be able to receive all instruc- 
tion in that longue, or they would suffer in the higher 
standards through their imperfect knowledge of the medium 
of instruction. It was not to be supposed that the Uit- 
landers, after an experience extending over a decade and 
a half of all sorts of promises, not one of which had been 
kept in the spirit in which it was intended to be con.striied, 
would consent to abandon tlicir scheme at the behest of 
Dr, Mansvelt and the misguided few who judged his 
proposals by appearances. President Kruger speaking at 
Rustenburg as lately as March last laid particular emphasis 
upon the stipulation in the Law that in the fourth year Dutch 
should be the sole medium of instruction, and explained that 
his determination was to make Dutch the dominant language. 

In the month of February the Transvaal Government 
received a dispatch from her Majesty’s Government with 
reference to .the dynamite concession. It referred to the 
announcement already recorded, that in the course of the 
coming session of the Raad a proposal would be submitted 
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for the extension of the monopoly for fifteen years. Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out that lier Majesty’s Government 
were advised that the dynamite monopoly in its present form 
constitutes a breach of the Convention ; he expressed the 
hope that the Transvaal Government might see its way 
voluntarily either to cancel the monopoly or to so amend 
it as to make it in the true sense a State monopoly 
operating for the benefit of the State ; and he suggested 
that in any case no attempt should be made to extend the 
present concession, as such a proposal would compel her 
Majesty’s Government to take steps which •they had hitherto 
abstained from taking in the hope and belief that the Trans- 
vaal Government would itself deal satisfactorily with tlie 
matter. It was with this despatch, so to say in his pocket, 
that the President introduced and endeavoured to force 
through the Raad the proposal to grant a fifteen years’ 
extension of the monopoly. 

That representations had been made by the British Govern- 
ment on the subject of the dynamite monopoly, had been 
known for some time before the Peace Negotiations (as they 
have been called) between the Government and the Capita- 
lists were proposed. On February 27 • Mr. Edouard 

* It is stated that President Kruger, ever since tlie sigunig of llie 
Loudon Convention on Majuba Day— February 27 — 1884, lias believed 
in certain lucky days, and has a kind of snpeistiliniis regard for 
anniversaries. If that be so, the incidence of events has given him 
someiliing to ponder over during the last lliu'c ycais. Three notable 
schemes conceived by himself and carefully designed to strenglheii his 
position, have by a curious coincidence matin cd upon dales of certain 
interest in Transvaal history, All thice have failed disastrously. The 
first anniversary of the Reformers’ sentence day was the occasion of 
the Reformers giving evidence before the Industrial Commission, 
which so strongly justified their case. The Peace Negotiations with 
the Capitalists were opened by Mr. Lipperl upon the anniversary 
of Majuba. The Bloemfontein Conference was opened upon the 
Reformers’ emancipalioii day, the expiry of the three years' sUence. 
That his Honour really attaches importance to these things was shown 
when over two hundred ministers representing the Dutch Reformed 
Church in the Tiansvaal met in Pretoria to urge upon him the sup- 
pression of the Illicit Liquor trade. In all innocence they had chosen 
May 24 on which lo present their address. Their astonishment was 
great when Mr. Kruger, passing lightly by the liquor question, gave the 
assembled pastors a thorough wi^ng for finding fault with his ad- 
niinistiation at all, but chiefly for their unpatriotic conduct in selecting 
the yiicen’s birthday of all days on which toexpo.se internal differences 
in their counti^, 
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Lippert, the original dynamite concession, lire, who it was 
known would receive the further sum of ^150,000 if the 
monopoly remained uncancelled for five years, opened nego- 
tiations on behalf of the Government with certain representa- 
tives of the capitalist groups on the Rand ; and it was 
immediately seen that the main — one might almost say sole 
— object of the negotiations was to safeguard the dynamite 
monopoly. The Government had, in fact, been placed in a 
very awkward position. One of the excuses for not expro- 
priating the monopoly had been that the State had not been 
successful in raisiflg a loan. In order to deal with this objec- 
tion t!ie Chamber of Mines had, in the month of February, 
1899, made an offer, guaranteed by all the principal firms on 
the Rand, to provide the sum of ;^6oo,ooo to compensate 
the monopolists for their actual expenditure up to date upon 
buildings, plant, machinery, &c., so that there should be no 
semblance of injustice in the treatment meted out to them. 
The conditions of the offer were that the dynamite monopoly 
should be cancelled and Importation of explosives permitted 
under an import duty which would give the State a very 
large revenue at once aiul which in the course of a few years 
would provide a sinking fund .sufiicient to extingui! 5 h the 
loan of ;fCoo,ooo. The offer was so favourable to the State 
that it placed the Government in a quandary.* The attitude 
of the Volksmad, too, was distinctly hostile to the dynamite 
monopoly ; and on top of all came the representations of the 
Imperial Government upon the subject. It became necessary 
to do something to save the threatened ' cornerstone ’ ; hence 
the Peace negotiations between the Government and the 
capitalists. 

This was another and one of the clearest examples of the 
‘something for nothing’ policy, for it will be observed that of 
all the thing.s mentioned dynamite alone was the matter to 
be definitely settled — and that to the satisfaction of Mr, 

* In addressing a meeting of burghers in Heidelbuig three months 
later the President showed to what lengths he was prepared to go in 
defending the monopoly when in reply to a question he demeo that 
any such offer had been leceived ‘by the Executive.' The explanation, 
which he did not give, is that the Government, i.e,, the President 
and State Secietaiy, had received it — and withheld it from the 
Executive I 
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Kruger, Long years of experience had taught the Uillanders 
to examine any proposals coming from the Government with 
the utmost care; and the representatives of the mining 
industry were soon of one mind in regarding these negotia- 
tions as nothing but a trap. 

Of the five men who represented the Government, viz., the 
V'l'esident, the State Sc<.retary (Mr. Reitz), the Slate Attorney 
'Mr. Smuts), the Foreign Plenipotentiary (Dr. Lcyds), and 
the ‘disinterested intermediary,’ Mr. Lippert, it was easy 
enough to account for three. The Piesident had fieqiicntly 
pledged himself to maintain the monopoly, and always 
referred to it as the corner-stone of the indcpendenceT Dr. 
Leyds had chosen to associate himself with the defence 
of the concessionaires upon all occasions, and had even 
gone so far, as evidence given at the Industrial Commis- 
sion showed, as to misiepresent the facts in their defence. 
The difficulty was how to explain the association of the Stale 
Attorney and State Secretary, in whose good intentions and 
integrity there was a general belief. The solution was to be 
found in the illusoiy promises of icform under the heading of 
franchise and reorganization of the finances and other matters. 
These proposals, it was believed by Mr. Kruger and his party, 
would secure the support of the two above-named officials, as 
well as entice the capitalists into the trap set for them. But 
tliere were other points of advantage for Mr. Kruger. The 
whole scheme was in accordance with the divide et impera 
policy. The fir.st impression, if the scheme were accepted, 
would be that the capitalists had secured something for them- 
selves by bartering away the rights of the public ; so there 
would have been a division in Johannesburg. Another effect 
to be bi'ought about by the proposed action regarding the 
Indians would have been to divide the Uitlanders from the 
Imperial Government, and the net result of it all would have 
been that neither the public nor the capitalists would have 
go* anything but illusory promises and Mr. Kruger would 
have secured his dynamite ; for had he been able to extract 
from the Industry an expression of approval or acquiescence, 
it would have given him his majority in the Volksraad in 
favour of the monopoly. 

The following is the correspondence which passed : — 
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To the Honourable the Slate Settetiny, 
Pretoria. 


Johann lisnuKO, S.A.K., 
^^th MarUi, 


Honouuable Sik, 

Before communicating to you and the representatives of the 
Government whom we met the cxpicssion of our opinion and that of 
onr London friends on the proposals submitted to us by Mr. lAppert on 
behalf of the Government of the S.A.R., we deem it advisable to reciti' 
shortly how wo have arrived at the present position, 

On the 27th of February Mr. E. Lippert called logethei Messrs. A 
Brakhan, E, Birkenruth, and G. Rouliot, to whom he submitted a certain 
programme concerning the settlement of some pending questions 
forming the subjcct^f giave differences between the Government of 
the S. 4 |^R., on the one part, and the whole Uitlandcr population and the 
mining industry on the other part, with a view to asccitain whether 
these gentlemen were willing to open negotiations on the basis suggested, 
in order to try to come to a settlement Upon the aflumativc answci 
of these gentlemen, Mr. Lippert obtained an equal expression ot 
approval from Dr. Lej'ds, the Stale Secrelaiy, the Stale Alloiney, and 
also of President Kruger. The preliminary progiammcat Mr.Lippeit’s 
request was tlicn communicated by cable to onr London friends. Upon 
receipt of a reply to the effect that our London friends were in l,ivonr 
of any arrangemotil which would produce harmony and secure adinim- 
stralive and linancial reform, which was communicated to Mr. E. 
Lippert, a meeting was arranged with Dr. Leyds, Messrs. Reitz, fimuts, 
and Lipporl, ns representing the Govcrnmcnl, on the qlh of Marclt ; but 
as Messrs. Brakhan, Birkenruth, and Rouliot had repeatedly mentioned 
that they did not consider themselves qunliliecl to discuss ni, liters on 
behalf of the general body of Uillandcrs, and seeing that the progr.unrae 
submitted was to be considered as a whole, and either iidopted or 
rejected as such, therefore it would bo necessary to obtain tlie views, on 
the fiiinchise question, of prominent citizens more able to expro,ss the 
wishes of Uitlanders on this subject ; Mr. Lippert, on behalf of the 
Government, invited in addition Messrs. Pierce and Pisloiions to be 
pre.sont at the meeting. 

At this meeiiiig several points were discussed, but as 110 defuiito 
proposal regarding franchise could be submitted, no decision was 
arrived at, it being made clear, however, that this was only a proliminaiy 
coiiver.salion with the object of exchanging views, mid that in any ease 
the opinion of the Uitlandcr population, and also that of our tric-nds in 
Europe, would have to be fully ascertained. 

On the 12th instant, at the request of Mr. Lippert, Mcssis. Brakluui, 
Birkenruth, Rouliot, Pierce, Pistorious and Fitzpatrick mei, and Mi. 
Lippert communicated to us the definite proposals of the S.A.R. Govern- 
ment, which were duly cabled the same day to our friends, requesting 
a reply before the end of the week, as the Goveriimenl would have to 
submit the whole matter to the Raad, and we were requested to sign an 
agreement with the Government, and a declaration binding on ourselves 
and our London friends. 

Their answer, suggesting a further conference with Dr. Leyds in 
London, was .duly communicated to his Honour the State President. 
His Honour’s reply, stating that the exchange of views had better take 
place here, was communicated to our European friends. 

Now they have cabled us a full pricis of the proceedings and resolu- 
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tions passed at the meeting held m Loudon on tlie v6th instant, and the 
following IS therefore the expi csstoii ol our opinion as well as th il ol 
our Euiopeaii fiiends, upon the subjects which have .ilie.ady been dis- 
cussed between the lepiesentatives of theSAR Government, uid 
ourselves. 

It having been stipulated by the Goiernmcnt Ih it the vaiious in liteis 
herein desut with shall be taken as p ii Is of one whole plan, we h ive 
bowed to that decision, and we beg now to icply iiiidei the vaiious 
heads on the undei standing that no one poi tion may be judged <is apai t 
from the whole 


BLWAARM AAISI N 

111 turthei ance of the general settlement, those of us dii ectly concei nod 
111 the mining industry would be ptepnitd to t ti ommend a modification 
of the claims of the smfaoe holder and a final sttllejmeiit of theqnestion 
on the linos suggested as pieferable to the continued unccitai»+3,bn 
the understanding that the basts lor vakntion should be an ived at by 
fixing, aftei consultation, a maximum puce upon the best situated 
bewaaiplaatsen or watci light, and that the price of all other mining 
lights under bewaarplaatsen machine slinds oi watei -rights be Vtiliied 
by competent engineers on the basis and m iclabon to the above 
maximum value, taking into considei ition the comparative value of the 
outciop claims and the diminishing value m depth , the suiface holder 
having the ptefcient light to acqiiup the undermining lights at the 
price thus amacd at 


nVANCnU AND ATIDIIOR 

The appointment of a suitable man with cfliLient conliol and assured 
status would undoubtedly meet one of the most sci lous of the gi icv inccs, 
and would be universally accepted as silisfactoiy. I he linincier, in 
Qidei to enjoy the conlid(.nce of all concuncd,and with avicwto avoid 
as fai as possible ultenoi discussion of his lecoinmendations, should be 
approved of by some pcisuii belonging to a iiim of well-known inde- 
pendent standing, such as Loid Kolh-.eliikl, loi instince The liiiancRi 
to be a membti of the Exeenfue Couiitil, iiid to foi mul itc and appiovo 
every scheme of taxation should fuithei or othei tasitinn become 
necessary 

LOAN 

Any loan olfered at leasonable rates and approved by the Fin.ince 
Minister foi the common good would undoubtedly leetive oiii suppoi t , 
we understanding, on the othei hand, that no new tavalion will be 
imposed on the gencial population oi the mining industiy pending the 
ippointment of me iinaiicici 

PKLSS AGITATION 

There having been, as fai as we know, no otgamred pi css agitation, 
it IS impossible for us to deal with this matlei but it is clear that the 
ciiticism which has been piovoked by a ceitain condition of aftaiis here 
would necessarily cease upon the causes of complaint being removed, 
ind we would be picpaied, in case of our coming to a sqttlenient with 
the Goveinment, to declaie that the solution of the questions ai lived at 
meets with our appioval as a whole, so as to discouiage fuithei agitation 
in newspapeis on these subjects 
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POUTICAL OROANIZA'nONS. 

We shall at all times be willing to publicly discourage and repudiate 
any political organization having for its object the stiiring up of strife 
or promoting dissension between the different nationalities inhabiting 
this State, and we would and will m any case do this freely and upon 
principle, and entirely apai t from other considerations connected with 
this Conference, but it should be clearly undcrslood that this declara- 
tion must not be construed as repudiating or deprecating any legitimate 
representations which the comtannily or any section of them may see 
fit to make in matters which concei n them as inhabitants of this State. 

COOME QUESTION. 

We well appreciate the dangers of uncontrolled, indiscLimin.ite im- 
migration of the lowtr class Inmans, Chinese, and other coloured races, 
and tUS necessity for piovision for sanitary control, and shall be most 
willing to aid the Govei nment in the above objects ; but we consider it 
impossible for us to intervene in this matter, which is governed by the 
London Convention with the British Government. We suggest that for 
the purpose of guarding against the dangers above icfuircd to, this 
matter be explained to the Imperial Govei nmcnl as p.irt of the whole 
scheme for the settlement of dillerences, and claim thcrctoru an especially 
favourable consideration, for, in the success of this sclieme, all who desire 
peace and prosperity in this country must bo deeply concerned and wilting 
to co-operato on generous lines. We suggest that this reprcscnlation be 
made in such manner as may bo deemed less calculated to provoke un- 
favourable comment, or offend suscoplibllilies in any quarter, and t hat 
(he suggestion be viewed by all parties in i(s (rue propoi lions as one 
part oft he whole scheme of suttlemunl. Unless so viewed we should 
be unable to put ourselves forward iu a niultcr at issue between the (wo 
Govcrnnieids, norot course could the piopo-sals of (ho Government be 
laken to suggest this. 

DYNAMITE. « 

With the principle of granting a raonoiioly to individuals, agencies, 
or corporations it is impossihlc for us to agree, and wlialuvcr arrange- 
ment be effected, we should have to make it clear that iu this instance 
we are viewing the question solely as a burden — a tax which the mines 
are asked to definitely accept in oider that an amelioration of the 
general conditions affecting the whole Uitlandcr population may be 
secured. 

The difference between the cost at winch dynamite could bo im- 
ported (exclusive of Transvaal duty) and the price we are now compelled 
to pay amounts to over .^600,000 per annum on tlie present rate of 
consumption, a sum which will increase steadily and largely in the 
immediate future. 

Whether the mining industry should voluntarily accept such an 
immense burden as a set-off against terms which, whilst they would 
doubtless eventually favourably affect the industry, are in their imme- 
diate effects designed to satisfy the Uitlander population in their 
personal rights as distinct from the mining industry as a business, is a 
matter which would in the first place have to be submitted to the 
recognized elected representatives of the mining industry, and would 
in the second place depend upon whether the people in whose interest 
such sacrifice is required wbuld accept the terms which the Government 
would be willing to concede as satisfying their reasonable aspirations. 
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It is also a matter of gtave and genual concein that a sum so 
cnoimous, when competed with the it-venuc rcquii cments of the Slatt, 
should be taken annuilly fioni the mines with htlk, if any, heneht to 
the coiintiy, when it might be utilized in pait oi entnelyin supplement- 
ing the State revenue, and thus affotd lelief in other diiections to oveiy 
taxpayer in the counhy 

Notwithstanding the above considerations, howevci, we feci that a 
gieat monetary sacufiee might be made to seeuie a peaceful and 
peimanent solution of vexed questions, and that the subieot of 
dynamite should be submilted to the Chainbei of Mines and discussed 
in that spiiit 

Whilst we are willing, in eider to buna about a geiioial seUlemeiit ot 
all pending questions, to reconiniend such a heav y saeufice to be made, 
and adopt the proposal made by the Goi cinmcnt, it vv ould be a condition 
that there sh ill not be any extension of the tonccssiofi, and th itllieleims 
of the eoiUiacl shall be rigidly entoiced , that tlie Dynamite Cos^-.fhy 
shall 1 educe the price of dynamite to 70s pei case, giving to the Goierii- 
ment the 5s per case and the share of the piofits to which it is entitled , 
and that at the end of the present agency the facloi j shall be taken ovei 
at a valuation which shall not include compensation for goodwill or for 
loss of future business 

1 nANCHISE. 

This is the vital point upon which a peimanent and peaceful settle- 
ment must hinge, anil if a saltsfaclory solution can be anived at on this 
point, as well as on the olheis laised, we shall be prepared to lecom- 
mend to the IndusUy to make the saciiliees involved in accepting the 
Government proposals. 

We note that — 

(а) the pioposals do not include a substantial locogmlion of past 

residence , 

( б ) that the period 13 seven yeais ; 

(c) that il is pioposed that those who acquue citizenship undei the 
law, if changed as proposed, shall not have the vote foi the 
oftice of President, and that the oath of allegiance would be 
required seven yeais before the acquisibon of hmited buighet 
rights , 

(ri) that the proposed new law would have to be published foi a ycai 
and receive the assent of two tlurds of the enfiancliised buigheis 
of the Republic 

Whilst declaring oui selves wilhng to accept and lecommend the 
acceptance of any fair scheme on eonshtuhonal lefoims, we considei 
that such a scheme must fiist be laid befoie, and ajjpioved by, the 
unenfranchised community, as the rights, liberties, and privileges of the 
community would depend absolutely on the natme of the lefoim 

We have repeated on many occasions that business houses aie not 
quahfaed to discuss this question on behalf of the general body of 
Uitlanders, and that we would not presume that we were appointed by 
the whole community to discuss it on their behalf It will thciefoie 
be necessaiy to find means to bring the whole question befoie those 
directly affected, who are the only ones entitled to finally dispose of the 
mattei, their acquiescence to the scheme having to be fust obtained 
before we recommend the sacrihces which we contemplate in ordei to 
ensuie a general permanent and peaceful settlement 

For youi guidance we enclose an expiession of opinion which has 
been furnished to us by some of the most piominent Uitlanders, and 
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places before you llie vicvvb of a vciy laij<c aiul lullunUi il seolioii of the 
coinmuiuly. 

The above subjects aic only those which have beeti discussed 
between the Govuniiunt iLpic-.uitvUvcs and oui selves, but, in oidei 
to aiiivc at a liiul pti in incut scttlciiienl, we Hunk that we ought to 
endcavoiu to leinove all otiici causis of disiigiccincnt, and tieat as well 
bovcial othci iiTipoituit (.[ucblioob Ictl untouched, and wc would beg 
that the Government will take the nccessuy steps, as far as lies in 
then powei, to assist the industiy by bunging nati\i laboiiicis to the 
goldfields, and to this end will be willing toconlci wilh the Chambci of 
Mines as to the bc'st means to be .idopted , that the Uw iclating to the 
sale ot lutoMcating liqnoi at picsent ui foice shall bo maintained and 
strictly enloi ced. We may fui thcr slate tliat we have eveiy coiihdeiiec 
m the probity and honoui of the Judges of the S A R , and wish to plaee 
on lecord oui desiio that the independence of the Bench should be 
assr'p(i.and maintauied uiviolalc in the highest mteiests of all the 
inhabitants of the Republic. 

Wc enclose copy of the eable which we sent, embodying fie pi opo lals 
of the Government of the S A R. as communicated to us by Mi Lippcil, 
and copy of the jtricis and rcbolnlion passed at the meeting held m 
London, when the above eible was eonsiclcied 
This leltei conveys to you om opinion as well as that of oui fi tends 
111 Kill ope, and we should bo most happy to aiiange a meeting with you 
and any other icpiesentali VOS ot Iho Govciiimcnt to eoiisidei and diseiiss 
the points contained thcieiii 

Wc beg to abbuio you once moic that wo, as well as oiu Kuiopexu 
ftiends, aie most siiieeiely desnous to aiiivo at a salisfacloiy settle ineiit, 
boeining a peaceful tutui o and piomotmg the welf iie ot the coiiiiliy and 
the people, and trust that you will legaicl the o\piession ot oiu opinion 
in that Iiglit, 

We remain, hoiiouiable Sii, 

Youib obediently, 

G RouliOT. 

II. F. h PisiottiUb. 

E. BlKKl'NllUlH. 

John M Pn.ucu. 

A. Buakhan. 

The foiegoing embodies our views as well as tli it of out London 
houses. (Signed) I G Hamii.ion. 

w. nMUYMriA. 

The followitig memoiandura — the one icfeiied to in the 
above Icttci -was piepaicd by well-known Uitlanders whom 
the Goyeinmeiit, owing to the lefusdl of the capitalists to deal 
with the il anchise, had been obliged to select in order to get 
some pronouncement upon that question The little iionies 
of life have two propeities : the humour for the winner, and 
the hurt for the ivoisted The Uitlanders had foi three years 
enjoyed a singularly monotonous experience in ironies, but 
a turning came in the long lane when it became necessary 
for the President to suspend the operation of his three years’ 
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ban on two of the Refotmeis in oidei to get then advice 
upon the franchise question. 

JOlIAMNIiSBUKO, S A R., 

Gentlemen, ?4//» Manh, 1899 

In response to the invitation fiom the Goveininent of the Soutli 
African Republic conveyed to us by Mi E. Lippert, we bog to submit 
the enclosed memorandum upon the ftanchise question 

Youis faithfully, 

J Percy FitzPatrick 
H C Hull 
W. Dalrymple 
W. A Martin 
Thos Mackenzie. 

R. Store 

T. IlAMitroN. ^ 

To Messn G Rouhot, T J. Britten, 

L. Birkeniuth, U. K. Skinm r 

A Brakhan, 
y. Jlf. Pterce, 

H. F, E Ptsionus, 

yohannc'-burg. 


MEMORANDUM RE FRANCHISE 

After such investigation as the vestuctions imposed have permitted, 
we are of opinion that it would be quite useless to appioach the Uitlander 
population with the Government proposivl in its picscnt form, chiefly for 
the following reasons — 

1 No consideration is given to the turn of lesiclcnce ah tidy com- 

pleted 

2 Ihe alteration of the fianchise law according to lately piesciibcd 

procedure, whoieby two thuds of the buigheis must signify 
approval, is a practical impossibility, — witness the fact that at 
the last Presidential election, sui passing in exciluncnt and 
interest all other occasions of geneial voting, with the thiee 
recogmaed leadeis in the field, and eveiy agency at woik to 
stimulate activity, less than two thuds of the burgheis on the 
register recoided then votes 

3 The present form ot oath would be rogaided as humili iting and 

unnccessaiy, in suppoit of wliieh view we instance that quiti 
lecently the Volksraad of the Oiange Free State rejected upon 
the same grounds the proposed introduction of the same oath of 
allegiance ' 

4 The period of disqualification, during which the Uitlander would 

have given up his own citizenship by naluializing and have 
acquit ed nothing in return, would be found most objechonable 
— especially with the experience that nghts have in the past been 
legislated away as they were on the point of matunug 
3 In view ot the unique conditions of this country, extension of the 
fianchise without some approach to equitable redistribution of 
repicscutabves isould be regmded as no solution of the question 
and might even provoke doubts as to the bona Jida. ot the 
proposal, which would be a deplorable beginmng,jret one easily 
to be avoided 

Regaid being had to the points raised in paragiaphs i, 2, 3, and 4, we 
considci that as lestnctive franchise legislation, appaiently designed to 
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cxcliidt, for evci the {fie it hulk of the IlitUiicln popuhtion, chits its 
bef!iimin^ fiom tht Session of i8()o, ind is the vuums uiielintnls 
heuing upon tins question hiee hetii pissed hy suettssive Volk 1 iids 
cxeieiaing their powei to iltii.udd to, 01 levoki piciioiis enittinents 
and as the same powei s ne to the full enjoyed hy the puseiitVolksi.iad 
it would be both possible uid piopti foi the pitsent Volksi iid to annul 
ill the legislation upon this siihjtet fioni tli it d ile, and to itstoie and 
contirni the status piiot to ifujo and thus satisfy the indisputable el unis 
of those who settled in tins eoiinhy itndei ceitaiii eonditions fioin tin 
beiiehls of which they toulil not pioptily be e\elndcd 
With legaid to paiagiaph 5, a model itt proposil designed to give i 
moi e equitable distiibiilion of lepiestnlilives m the Volksraad would 
be necessaiy 

The above suggestions arc not put forward as the uicduciblc 
mmimum, nor aie they designed foi public use, noi intended as a 
pyopMal acceptablS to the eye but impossible in fact, and thus sure 
of rejSbtion They are pul foiwaid m good faith as indicating m oui 
opinion the lines upon which it would be possible to work towaids 1 
settlement with a leascnable piospect of success 
It the difficulties appear great the moi e reason there is not to put 
forward an unalteiablc pioposal foredoomed to failuie, but rathei to try 
and find points of agi cement which liowevei few and small to begin 
with, would surely mike foi eventual and complete seltlemeni In 
my case it IS ele u tint the nieiefietof ipioposil to evteiul tlielian 
cliise having been nude by the Govujimuit, thus IraiiUy rccogni/tiiL, 
the need to doil willi tho subject, will be li vikd as a good omen iiid a 
good beginning by all f nr minded men 

The dctciramalion of the iiegotuitois to have the position 
clcculy stated in wiitmg, and then fear tliat the use of intei- 
mediaiics would end in the usual unhappy and unpleasant 
lesull — namely, lejnidiation of the mleiineduuy in pail 01 
entnely — vveie not long wanting jusUfieation Ihe following 
IS a tianslation of Mi F. W Reitzs leply — 

Pri loMA, Hf/i Aful, i«9ij 
H/esiis Cr Rotiliol, 11 / C Piiionus, A BiaUuin,E Biikcniuth, ami 
John M Pierce, J-okaniusbuig 

Dlar Sirs, 

I have the hononi to acknowledge reecipt of yoin lettei d ited 
27th Match last, leten mg to ceitim proposal to the Goveiniiient liom 
lopiesentatives of the mining mdustiy 
In ordei to understand the n itural position it is necessary to slate 
the facts moi e extensii ely than given in youi leltci 

It IS wrong to say, as you do m the first paiagiaph ot youi com 
munieation, that Mi kippeit came to you with ceitam pioposals fiom 
the Government 

It appears also fiom the second paiagi ipli of the same that Mi 
lippert came to you s«o motu with the object, as he mfoimecl me 
<itlei wiirds, to see ‘if it was not possible to obtiin a bettei iindei 
standing between the Government on the one side and the mining 
industiy Qtf the othei He acted in no wise as the agent ot the 
Government, or in the name of the Goveiinnent, to make any pioposals 
to you, but only as a fiieiidly mediatoi to see how far unnecessary 
dilleieiiees and misundeistuidn gs could be lemoved 
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Wlicn Mr. Lippert came to Dr. I/cyds and myself, and informed n.s 
that you and other gentlemen ■were agreeable to his mediation, we at 
once agreed with his plan, being aware that there was a warm desiie 
and continued struggle on the part of this Government to remove out 
of the way all friction and trouble, and that in this case ospoctally it 
was our object to leave no stone imlurned to gel all differenees settled. 
Wo were the more anxious to meet you, because his lionour the 
State President had decided to lay before the VolUsraad cerlain 
proposals of law, which are of great importance not only for the people 
of the Republic, but especially for the mining population and industry. 
Wc gave Mr. Lippert to understand that should the leaders of the 
mining industry have no objection to his mediation, we would not be 
unwilling to make use of his good services in this matter. 

Mr. Lippert then went to Johannesburg, and returned to us with the 
assurance that there was no objection to his acting as mediator, and 
gave us some of the subjects on which it appeared to him that^tJ^s 
possible to airive at a friendly understanding. 

Ill consequence of this, and acting on our own initiative, and not as 
representatives of the Government, Dr. Leyds, Mr. Smuts, and myself, 
met some of your leading men, as set forth in your letter. 

At this meeting we informed you of the inlenhon of the President to 
alter certain laws for the general good. Only with reference to the 
franchise wo gave you no defmito proposal, the matter being then still 
under consideiation. From your side we requested only a more 
friendly attitude fiom the Press, as wo were convinced that the 
excessive Press campaign carried on by the newspapers, which are 
generally considered to bo owned by you, or influenced by you, however 
much they may forward_ certain inlcrosls, still, in the end, did inlinilu 
harm to the existing interests of all sections of the popnlaliun. 
Through the continual and incessant agitation and ciuiition of suspicion 
on the part of the papers, the public mind was coiistanlly in a state of 
insecurity, and the fanning of the race hatred made it iinpossiblo foi 
the Government as well as the legislature to improve llio relations 
between the so-called Uitlaiiders and the old popul.ition. 

We requested your friendly assistance also in the settlement of the 
coolie question, not because we wanted to cause friction hot ween you 
and other foreign governments, but only because the policy which 
refers to the native and coloured questions is of the utmost impnrlanc’c 
to South Afiica. 

Mr. Lippcit had in his programme the granting of a promise on 
your side that you would support the Goveriiinenl in the obtaining of a 
loan which the Government may deem necessary, and that you should 
hind yourselves m writing to abstain from all polilical oig,mi/.ations 
inimical to the Government. 

These matters we did not discuss, as we con.siderecl them unnecessary 
and inadvisable. From your side you deemed it necessary, before 
an.swcriug us, first to leceive the instructions of your foreign principals. 
Befoie you could give us the result the President explained his inten- 
tions at Heidelberg, and afterwards at Rustenburg and Johannesburg. 

Your letter, now under consideration, contains practically a definite 
answer to our communication to you. 1 shall now consider the points 
of your answer separately. 

BEWAARPLAATSBN. 

With reference to this matter, Wc tliink that the undermining rights 
under bewaarplaatsen, machine stands, and water-riglils should be 
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valued on .1 le iiOiublf h isis, indcpuidciidy hy lln (roveuimcut, incl 
by tlio ownci of tlic 'lUibiL.t i iiihls (sliould Uveio bo a tlilktoiioo \vh»tl\ 
cannol be settled amie ibly, tlicji the value e iii be lived by ai bitiation), 
and that the suitaee ownei slntll have the puluieiiL ii^hl to piiieh tse 
the affected imdci-miumj> nt'hlalsuch ivaluition Fioni youi coiii- 
mutucalton I undcistand that you sin'irusi aspect ilniethodof valuation 
That IS a detail which can be bellied when the vihiation is actually 
coiiinieuced, and which cvpiits ate betici able tu jiid£>e uvci thin 
I am Tlieicfoio I shill say no mmc on tins snbitcl. 

riNANCii u A\n AonnoK 

Oil this subject oui opinion w.ib tliat the auditoi should be inde- 
pendent of the Goveinmcnt, and alone lesponsible to the VolLsi lad to 
appoint as financiei a man of standing, with a seal in the Executive 
Council, to advise on all mattci s alfectmg hnane es 
I am glad to see that you aie with us, and th d it gives you gical 
satisiai'ion. I must expiess my smpiise, however, ovci joui pioposal 
that previous to the appointment this Goveinmcnt must iirst get the 
appiovai of Lord Rothschild oi any othei capitalist I can only answer 
that it IS in no wise the intention of the Goveinmcnt to frame the 
iutiiic iinancial policy of this State on a eapitilistic basis, and thus 
youi request cannot bo agtecd to It is quite possible to make such an 
appointment which will taiiy genet al approval without being subjected 
to Such a mutual condition 

LOAN, PHIiSS AOirAriON, POLUICAL OUtiVNI/AriON 
With icfcicnco to these mallei I have aheady nude it plain to you 
that m following tho piopovils of Mi. Lijipcit by cabling to youi 

S imcip.ils, you acted iiiidoi a inisundeislmcling We uquested no 
Hiding deolaiatioii tioin you, only a inoial uiidcislancling, which 
would bo easy foi you to nuunlaiu, il it was in the inlcicsts of the 
UitUndcis as well as the Inughcisof the Rcjnibhc I legiclthdl tho 
mistake has ai tseii, othei wise 1 c<uiiiol see that any objection can come 
from youi side to appiovc of the plans of the Riosidcnl 

DYNAMIlC. 

On this question there is a small difference between the pioposed 
policy of the President and youi answer. 

I only wish to add that his Ilonoui goes further than you do, as he 
has declaied his leadmess to expiopiiate the Dynamite Company, under 
agt cement with its rcpiesenlativos, as soon as possible. If the expto- 
pnahon takes place aflei thp expiration of tho piosent concession then 
it will natuially not be on the basis of a going conccin. 

FRANCHISE. 

On this subject I can well undei stand that you do not wish to take 
upon youi shouldeis the i esponsibihly of speaking and acting foi the 
whole of the new population. It was more yom peisonal opinions as 
men of position that we wished to know. Then again, according to 
your assurance at the otoiementioncd meeting, you do not take any 
personal interest in the franchise question, and that you would rather 
leave tlie question to the public; your answer is therefoie peilectly 
fair. Ills Honoui has theiefore aheady acted in accordance with your 
idea, for he has tii ought the question of the franchise very piommently 
before the public, not only at Heidelberg and Rustenbuig, but also at 
Johann esbuig. 


AA 
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III coiidusion, I wisli Lo it-iei to one in.ittei winch lub caused me 
much pain. It was. clc.uly and distinctly <i{>iccd and undci stood by 
you all as well as> by us that both sides would heal this mil let .is 
coniidcnlial and scuct, as discussion, of such iinpoitant mattcis cannot 
be cauicd on with any lesiilts on the tops of houses. What has 
happened? On the aStli of M iich I lecoivcd your lettci, and on the 
31 d of Apiil, whilst I was yet {«iviiii» it earnest eonsidiiation and had 
taken all the measuies to keep it seciel, the eoiitonts of the sinie 
appealed in the London Julies, while some days latei yoiii answci 
appeased in full in the Caju limes, the Diamoml Fields Adveitieei, 
and other papers undei the mflueuee of the capitalists. The mamiei 
111 which these papeis favoutable to you, 01 conti oiled by you, have 
dealt with me in this mattci has caused me f I admit it with i egi et) to 
doubt f oi one moment youi good faith Tnmking, howevei , of the 
gieal inteicst as it weie in the balance, and believing, moieovei, that 
you novel foi piivate or party pniposes intended do play with the hue 
and lasting mteiosts of all sections of the community, I cant-ct^elp 
thinking that the icply has been published thiough one of youi 
suboidinates, and legiet that the pubheahon has not been immediately 
repudiated by you publicly as a giave breach of faith I would icgiet 
it, while theie exists so few points of diffeicnce between us, that these 
things should bai the way thiough caicless and wiong tactics to a 
peimanent undei standing, and trust that the hand extended to the 
Industry in absolute good faith will not bo slighted putposely and 
wilfully. Owing to the public ition ot youi leply, there exists no fuithei 
leason for secrecy, and I shall hand my icply to Ihe.press 

Youi obedient sei v.'iiit, 

P W RiiJZ, 

hlaie ^uiilaiy. 

The repudiation of Mr. Lippcit’s “ofBcial” character, the 
contention tliat the State Secictaiy, Slate Attorney, and Dr, 
Leyds could divest themselves of all lesponsibility In negotia- 
tions such as these, and claim to have been acting in llieir 
piivate capacity only , and the extiaordinaiy anxiety to keep 
seciet matteis which deeply alfectcd the public, and to the 
settlement of which the Govcimnent designed th.it the public 
should be committed, compelled the negotiatois to piuduce 
evidence that the statements and conclusions of the Govein- 
meiiL were not warranted by the facts. The Tollowing Icttei, 
which was formally acknowledged but never answeicd, jiiac- 
tically concluded the negotiations ; — 

Johannesburg, S A R , Apnl 14, 1899, 
To the Honourable the State Secretary, Pretoria 

IIoNOUKABLr Sir, — 

We have the honoui to acknowledge the leceipL of yoin com- 
munication of tbc Sth Apiil, 1899 

Ceitain of oui statements being doubted and desciibcd as eiioncous 
in your lottei, we deem it advisable to go moie fully into the facts 
winch liave preceded and led to this coixospondcnce. 
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It miiy bo that cf)mmuineatii>us exchanged through an intcniiodiary 
Iiave boon tiansinittcd in a manner liable to convey a diHurent impres- 
sion fioni what was actually ui&int, and in order to clear any possible 
misundershiudiiiff, we beg to enclose copies of all docuinciits supplied 
to us by Mr. lappert, whom we, at all times, considered as your 
authori/.ed agenl. 

Fioin these il will be appaient th.at dining the negotiations we acted 
in perlect good lailh, couiuiiniicatiiig aiul discussing what we justly 
consideied were I he wishes and piopos.ils of the Government, and it 
will also be cle.u to you that every one of our statements is based on 
documents which we had eveiy leason to believe were approved of by 
the Govei iiinenl. 

On February 27th Mr Lippcrt called together Messrs. E. Birkeuruth, 
A. Biakhan, and G. Rouliot, to whom ho stated that a settlement of 
certain pending qucsl^ons could probably be arrived at. He said that 
he liud ■Tisceil allied the views of Dr. Leyds, Messrs. Reitz and Smuts, 
who ha'd agiced to a certain programme, and he wanted to know 
whether we would be willing to open negotiations on that basis, in 
which case llie three officials menlioiicd would see the State President 
and ascertain whether he would be picparcd to adopt their views. 

If the -Stale I’rcsident’s approval could be obt.iined, Mr. Lippert 
suggested llial a cuiifcicnce should be held to discuss the subjects 
mentioned in Ins meinoianduin. 

This inemoranclum (Aimexiiie ‘A’), as expl.iined to us by Mr. Lippcrt, 
cniuuciatus undei Clauses t to 5 iiicliistve the poiiil.s which tho 
Govcrnmcnl c.xpocted us to concede, and the other clauses aie what 
tho GoverninonI proposed doing in reluiii. 

Wo were thou informed that llxe programme must be considered as a 
whole, and either adopted nr rejected as such, no question being con- 
sidered .sep.ualely, and that the m.ittcr must he kept ahsohilcly secret. 

Upon our .statement that wc porsoiuilly would be willing to open 
negoliiitious on llic basis buggc.sto<l, Mr. Lippcrt went to Pictoria and 
infonnect (he higli officials abovc-ainicd. 

On March ist Mr. lappert informed us that the .Stale President was 
viewing llie mailer favourably, and recpiesled us to aciiuainl our friends 
by cable. 

Our replies having Iieen cominunicatcil to Mr. Lippert, a meeting 
was arranged on Maioli qtli, as recited in our previous letter, at which 
Mr. Lippert informed us, no new subject outside of those mentioned in 
his memorandum could bo discussed. 

Messrs. Pi^itorius and Pieice, being invited by Mr. Lippeit to attend 
the meeting, were each supplied by him with a list of the questions to 
be discussed, foi mtng pai I of the proposed settlement (Aniicxurc ‘ B '). 

On March I2th Mi. Lippeit communicated to us wliat he termed the 
definite proposals of the Government ol the S.A.R., which were duly' 
cabled to our friends in Europe (a copy of this cable has already been 
sent to you). 

He also read to us the declaration, which he suggested we should 
sign on behalf of ourselves and our European friends (Aiinexure ' C ’). 

A speedy reply to our cable was asked for, as Mr. Lippert had 
informed us that, if any settlement could be arrived at, the agreement 
had to be submitted to the Honourable the First Volksraad before the 
closing ol the e^traordinaiy session which was drawing near. 

We beg to point out lo you that by cabling these proposals to Europe, 
we could not possibly conceive that wo were acting under a miscon- 
ception, as the day on which they were made to us, The rath of March, 
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being a Sunday, the Telegtiph Odtce w.is spiciall) Jvupt open for the 
puipose of di>>patching the tables, which wcic duly icccivcd and foi- 
warded upon pioduction of an oidu fiom Mi Lippcit 
In onr letter of M<irch ijlh to hib Honom the St lie Pichidcnt, con- 
veying the natme of oui fiicnds* leply, wc mentioned the f \cl that the 
communication made to us by Mi Lippeit on beUilf of the Govern- 
ment had been fully cabled , we sbitcd that our fi tends no doubt based 
then suggesbon to fmther discuss the whole of the pioposals with Di 
Leyds upon the fact that the Government had stipul ilcd that they 
should become p utics to the proposed settlement 

In your leply of Mai eh i8tb, no exception is taken to these state- 
ments , you tell us, on beli ilf of his Hoiioui the St ilc I'l esideni, ‘ that 
the exchange of views can best take place diiect with the Government, 
indheie within the Republic,’ pointing out the fact ‘that the stssion 
of the Volksiaad wis close at hand, and that tho>e[oie fmthei delay is 
undtsu ible 

\ou will thus see that we weie pcifectly justihed in thinking that 
the eoniniuniealious made to oni Euiopean friends, embodied the 
pioposals of the Goveinment ot the South Aliicin Republic, weie 
cabled with the. knowledge and ippioval of the Goveinment, and that 
we weie lequesicd to sign i declaiation on behalf of oui selves and our 
fi lends, which dccl nation had to be made public 
Om letter of the 27th Maich conveyed to you onr opinion and that of 
om ti lends, upon the subjects compiised in the piogiammc which was 
submiLlcd to us, and it is unnecessary to go over them m del ul ag nn 
We beg only to ottei a few itm uks upon eeilam points 1 used m youi 
letlei ot &Ui Apiil — Bevva 11 ploaisen We suggest i basis loi tiie 
valiutioii ot bewaiiplaitsen, machine' si uirls, anil w itci iiglils, whitli 
mom opinion ought to be adopted, m oirlei to hivi 1 uinloim md 
i isy mtlliod of valuing these pi ices 
I' inincitr Being tully aw ti e of the complexity of li n inei il pi oblems 
and questions of t ixalion in this Stale, we 11 e anxious th vl the tin mi 111 
appointed should be ot such a standing as to comm mil tin eonlidtuii 
of all, so that Ins leeomiucnchlions einnot i use any ulliiioi discussion 
Foi tint re ison wc expiciscd the opinion that, bcloic miking the 
appointment the Goveinment should be guiclul in its clioice by somt 
one belonging to i liim of well Known nidepcndenl st inthng Wc 
have no desiie to see this Goveinment base its lu hue Imiiieial poltey 
on any pailicuhr line, in the interest of, or diieelid ignn t, any sjieei il 
section of the people We only wish to see the fin uiei il policy esUb- 
lished on sound iccognucd economic pimciples, wilh fan and equit- 
able taxation calculated aceoi ding to the pi opci 1 equii ^nieiits of the blate 
Picss Agitation — Political Orgamaations We Ixavt aheady iiiloimed 
you, that so fai as we know, theie has been no oigani/ed piess agita- 
tion, niid that we should be willing at all times to depiccatc the 
stilling up of stiite between nationahlies caused by any agency what- 
soever We eonsidci it desirable to see that feeling moie general, as 
we are convinced that exaggerated press campaigns conducted by 
newspaptis geneially tepoilw to bo influenced by the Goveinment, 
and tending to cieate dissension amongst the vauons classes of the 
community, aie calculated to cause an infinite imount of hjim to the 
vested mleiesls of all sections of tlic population 
Dynsmile In your letter of the 8th ApiU, you appom to liave lost 
sight of the fact that the proposed settlement was submitted to us as a 
whole Mr. Lippeit made it cleai that,m consideiation of the Govern- 
nent panting the measures enumetaled in his memoiandum, it was 
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cxpocled Umt wo should aliiindon our present contentions, and declare 
ourselves satisfied with the sctticmcnl proposed by the Government. 
Under ordinary circiinislanccs this would be far from meeting our 
desires, but we intimated to you that we should be willing to recom- 
mend to the mining industry tlie adoption of the proposals made to us 
on this subject, if by so doing we could promote a permanent satisfnc- 
to^ solution of all pending questions. 

In conclusion, we bog to refer to the publication of our previous 
letter to you. It took place heie on the 6th inst., in the afternoon ; wo 
imraodialoly instituted an inquiry, and on tlie 8th inst., in the morning, 
we wrote th.it we wore in a position to assure you that wo could in no 
way be held responsible for the publication. We never for a moment 
doubted your good faith, nor that of the other gentlemen for whom the 
letter was meant, but thought that possibly the comimiiiicalion could 
have been made througli one of your subordinates. However, not 
bciijg -certain of the«fact, we merely repudiated any responsibility on 
our p»2t regret that you should have publicly laid the blame on 
our side, without having coniniunicated with us, asking for an explana- 
tion, if you had any suspicion. 

We beg to assure you that we are as willing as ever to co-operate 
with you in arriving at a solllcincnt of all pending differences in oidcr 
to secure peace and prosperity in this country, and we shall be ready at 
alt times to meet and discuss with you, or any other delegates of the 
Government, any matter likely to bring about a speedy and permanent 
solution of all questions, still bearing in mind what wo monlioiiocl in 
our previous corrcspondonco, that we are not qualified to speak on 
behalf of the whole commuiuly. 

As you have informed us that yon have no objection to it, wo shall 
give a copy of tliis letter to the ffress. 

We have the honour to bo, honourable Sir, 

Yoiu obedient servants, 

G. Kouliot, 

John M. Pikkce, 

A. BRA.KHaN, 

E. Biukenrotii. 

(Mr. Pistorius, being absent from town, could not sign this letter.) 

ANNEXURE ‘A.’ 

MR. E. UHPEKT's MKMOUASDUM. 

1. Cessation of press agitation here and in Europe. 

2. Support on the coolie question. 

3. Settlement of the dynamite question. 

4. Loan (if required). 

5. Severance from tlie S. A. League. 

6. Appointment of State Financier and Slate Auditor, of European 
reputation! with a seat and vote on the Executive in all questions of 
finance. 

7. No now taxation of mines until suhiniltcd by Minister of Finance. 

8. Moderate valuation of bewaarplaalscn. 

g. Burgher rights — five years — ^property test. 

ANNEXURE 'B,’ 

Cessation of press agitation here and in Europe. 

Support to the Government in its treatment of the coolie question. 

Settlement of the dynamite question. 
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Deprecate the objects of the S A I e ij£ne 
Suppoit the pLieui^ ot a loan it Goveiuinent vusliei it 
Appoinlnicnt of afananeitl advisei to the Otivei ninenl, ol 1 mopi in 
reputation, and of an Audiloi, both with stils and votis in the E\eeu- 
bve Council on all financial niiUcis (This lus been unendLd bj the 
Government, so fai as the Auditoi is ujiieeincd, to lelam tin. jiiesent 
Auditoi, and to gi\e him, it dismissal, the sime st ilus as a Judge, and 
to make him dueetly responsible to the Volksi lad ) 

No fresh t ixation to be levied on the mines until the Fm mei il Advisei 
has laid his pioposals befoic the Goveimnenl 
Sale of the iindciminmg rights to the holdeis ot suiface lights 
(bewaaipliatsen, tsee) at a modciate valuation 
Extension of the fianehise by gianting biiighei lights iftei 
jeais of logistialion, coupled with a piopeity test 

ANNEXURE ‘C 

DRAIT or DICLARAIION lO I OT 1 OW PIvOlOCOL LMnODYINO IHL 
RFSOLUIIONS AGRIID UPCJ’V 

Theieupon the subseiibcd paities fiom Job inncsbiiig, foi them- 
selves, and for the paitics they icpiesent hcie and in Lniiope, de 
elaicd — 

‘ The passing by the Volksraad of the 1 iws to be submitted by the 
Government during this session, — 

‘Foi the appointment duiing the piesent >eii of i Fiiiineiil 
Adsisei to the Government, of Euiopeiii leput iluni, who sii lU h ive 
a seat and a \ote in the Exeeutive Couneil on ill hn uiei il m illei s 
' hoi plaeing the Auditoi Genii il on the same si itus u ihsiuiss il 
as the Judges, and foi making him lesponsihle dueetly to the 
Volksi aad, it being agiecd Ihil until sueh I'lnineiil Advisei lus 
laid his budget pioposils bcfoie the Goveiiiment no fiesh taxation 
shall be laid upon the mining indiisti y, noi any utliei diieet taxation. 

'Foi granting the undeiniuiing lights unilii bewiaiplailsen, 
machine stands, and water iighG, to the piesiiit lioldiis of the 
hceiiees, covering sueh lesetved iieis it a modciate vain thou, 
sueh xaluation to he mived it m the tollowiiig inannet Ihe 
Goxernmeiit to appoint a valuatoi, with lusliuetions to value these 
rights at a fan ind modeiate valuation, the holdei of llu suiface 
licence to appoint a laluatoi , if theyagiee, then the sintaee lieenic 
holder shall have the fiisl light to the undeiminuig lights at sueh 
valuation , if the two valnatois cannot agree ibout iialuitioii they 
shall appoint togethei an umpuc, if they eaiinot igiee about an 
umpire, the Chief Jushce of the High Com f" shill be asked to 
ippomt an umpue , the decision of such uinpue shall be fanal as to 
the xalue of the aiea undei aibitiation If the huldei of the surface 
licence lefuse-. to purchase at the s ud valuation the Goveinment 
shall be at libeily to dispose of it elsowheie 
‘ Por a permnicnt settlement of the dynamite question on one or 
the othci bases following, namely, tliat the stn/iis quo lemain in 
force till the end of the eontiaet peiiod, the Goieimiient making 
use of its right to revise the puces under the let ms ot the agiee 
nient oi that the Dynamite Company i educe the pnee by i;s to 70s 
for No I and to 90s foi blasting gel time, the Goveinment undei - 
taking to take ovei the woiks of the Djnamile Compiuy at the 
end of the agieeinent at a valuation as provided by the ottei now 
before the Volksuiad 
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‘ Fot 111 CLlciision of the ft<inchisc to ill white ihciis in this 
Stitc, 111 the following mannu Tlul natui.iii/.ilion he gi in It cl 
to dll seeking it, who have lesidcd in the State foi two yuus ind 
who aie of good behaviotu and who luvc not sullLitd any dis 
honomablc senluite hy any Couit, upon taking the oath of allegi 
anee as pteseiibed by the existing law, upon such nalmalization 
he shall be entitled to eket i mcmbci to the Second Volkbiaid, ind 
two years iftci shall be entitled to be tlcctcd as a meinbci of the 
Second Volksi lid A pctiod of seven yeais having clipsed aftei 
natui ah/ ition, ho shall by virtue ol tint lapse of timt and without 
tuilhei hindianee obbuii full buighci rights, the Goveinmciil, how 
evoi, leseive to themselves the light (in oidei to scent e the passing 
of such 1 iw thiough the Volksiaad of this and that of the session of 
•900) to extend the pctiod of milurah/ itioii foi the light of voting 
01 the election <if a Picsident Childien of naluiali/ed aliens, who 
'Wgin then majoiily when then falhci has obtained full buiglici 
ights, have tpio facto the same lights as the fathci The Govern 
iiient shall mso have the light to attach a model ate piopeil> 
qiiahfication to the obtaining of these extended fiaiichisc lights 
It IS midei stood that hy the liws of the Slite, this extended 
fianehisc can only hnally be gi anted by the Volksiaad in session 
igoo, tiftei the law his been submitted to the people loi twelve 
months, but tint the peiiod of 9 lesp 7 yeais sliall elite fiom the 
passing ot the icsolutioii to be pissed by the Volksiaid now in 
session 

will bo hailed by us with gic<ii satisfaction as icinoving all obstacles 
to a fiicndly and peaceful dovelopiiicnt of mutual undei standing and 
co-opeiation, it is om wish, and in the iiileicsl of those we lopioscnt, 
that the public in Em ope and in South Afuea bo made lully awtire 
heieof by means of the pi ess, and that hostile agitation by means of 
the pioss hcie uid elsewheie shall be avoided m future 
‘ We depiee.ile all attempts that may be made by political agencies 
to stu up slide between the diffeicnt nationalities inhabiUng this Stale, 
and shiill not be paities to any such oigamzations 
‘ Seeing the many evils spiinging fiom mdisei iminale luimigiahon of 
eolouied laets, and having been assuied that the Goveiniueiit will do 
all in its powei to fieihlatc m othei wais the supply of laboui,we 
support the Government in its contention that the icgulitions concern- 
ing the tieatment ol "coolies and othci coloiued laees had best be 
left to them as a uiitler of internal conccin 

' We will supnoi I the plseing of a Slate loan lecoinmended by the 
Fmanciei m the Eiuopeaii m.uk.els at leasonable lates if the Govein- 
meut should desire us lo do so m the common inltiesl 
‘ Seeing the gicat value the Government evidently sets upon a fiiendly 
and peimanent settlemeiil of the dynamite question, which has eonlii- 
buted so much to distuibing the good lelations, wo deeliie omselvos 
satisfied with the final settlement ai lived at 
'And should, aflei the passing of the above pioposils of law as a 
whole by the Volksiaad, the Government desii e us to give publicity to 
this our dcelat alien foi the promohon ol peace and goodwill, such 
publicity as the Goveimnent may dosue shall be gixen theieto ’ 

• 

While the negotiations weic actually in piogress, and while 
the Impeiial Goveinment were awaiting a leply to their 
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dispatch, the President made two determined attempts to 
rush tlie confirmation of the dynamite monopoly through 
the Raad. The first proposal was for the fifteen years’ 
extension, and the second provided for condonation of all 
breaches of the concession in the past and for compensation 
upon the expiry of the concession. 

The Uitlanders had not failed to perceive that the pit dug 
for them might conceivably serve another purpose. They 
ignored these two breaches of faith on the part of the 
President, and pursued the negotiations ; and Mr. Kruger 
overreached himself. Having failed with Jphannesburg, and 
having failed in the Raad, he appealed to his burghewfwTth 
the scheme of mock reform. His hope was to get such 
support in the country that the Volksraad in its May session 
would have to spare the monopoly. He did not realize that 
he would have to make good the things which he had offered 
as shams. Hi?, greed had given the opening: his hand had 
provided the weapon. It is not good to be too clever ; and 
the luck had turned. 

The publication of the correspondence between the 
Government and the capitalists created a profound impres- 
sion. The series of speeches delivered by the President in 
support of his sham reforms only deepened that impression 
by providing more and more convincing evidence as to who 
the real intriguers and mischief-makers were. To the Uit- 
lander public one thing became quite clear, and that was that 
it was the Government who wished to barter their rights 
away and the capitalists — the abused capitalists — who refused 
to do so. An attempt was immediately made to hold a large 
public meeting for the purpose of endorsing the attitude 
taken by the negotiators, but the GovernmenC refused per- 
mission to hold an open-air meeting. In their attempt to 
hold a meeting indoors, the Uitlanders were defeated by the 
building being condemned as unsafe. The Government 
yielded, however, before the storm of disapproval which 
followed their prohibition, and the State Secretary, Mr. 
Reitz, suggested that the Uitlanders should hold a series of 
small indoor meetings in different localities. Tl\e meetings 
were accordingly held, and they provided unmistakatile 
evidence of the gravity of the position. By their numbers, 
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their unanimity, their enthusiasm, and their moderation, the 
Uitlanders carried conviction to some and roused the grave 
apprehension of others. Among the latter, it is fair to infer, 
were President Kruger and his sympathizers in the Free State 
and Cape Colony. 

There is one disability the existence of which the advocates 
of the Uitlander cause are always painfully conscious of. 
They know as well as any of their critics that it is no picture 
which is all black — that you get no perspective, no effects, 
without contrasts ! Yet it has not been believed that they 
were willing to acknowledge the good that there was, and 
thafv*politic instinct no less than a sense of justice prompted 
a diligent effort to discover and make much of the genuinely 
hopeful signs. The monotony was none of their making ; it 
was in the nature of the facts, and not of the recital ; but 
monotony there was, and it was productive of one very bad 
result. The conditions, admittedly bad, came to be regarded 
by a good many as being only as bad as they had for a long 
time been known to be, leaving little hope except through 
tlie long slow influence of time, but causing no immediate 
afixiety or alarm. Someday a grubbing historian may 
read the back files of South African new.spapers and 
marvel that such warnings should have passed unheeded, 
but the fact is that the Transvaal Government and its sym- 
pathizers had become indifferent to warnings followed by 
no results and accustomed to prophecies unfulfilled. To say 
that they were ‘ fiddling while Rome burned ' is to a great 
extent true of those of the South African Dutch who were 
sincerely desirous that the Transvaal Government should 
reform its ways and who were not consciously aiding in the 
republicanizing movement ; but even of them it is not an 
adequate description, — as the answers given to two ques- 
tioners by the most prominent and one of tb6 most prominent 
Bondsmen indicate. Both of them had in private conversa- 
tion on different occasions acknowledged the soundness of the 
Uitlander cause. To the suggestion, ‘ Then why not say so 
publicly?' the less important of the two replied, ‘People 
would only say that I am climbing down and ratting on my 
parliy.’ And the more important of the two, answering a similar 
question, said, ‘ Yes, the Rev. S. J. Du Toit did that He 
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was the founder of the Bond ; and to-day he is — nothing 1 If 
I did it, I should fall as he did.’ ‘Then,’ .said his British 
friend, ‘what is influence worth if it cannot be used for good? 
Can there be said to be influence when it cannot be used at 
all ? ’ ‘ No,’ was the reply, ‘ I have no influence as against 
the cry of race : blood is thicker than water ; and I have no 
influence at all with Kruger.’ The answer to this contained 
the crux of the question. ‘ Indeed you have ; but you have 
not the courage to exercise it. The influence of advice has 
failed, dare you try the influence of repudiation ?’ The 
answer was a shake of the head and ‘ Blctod is thicker th a n 
water.’ That is it ! The Piper pipes and the children Tollow. 

It is too much to believe that the conference between the 
High Commissioner and President Kruger was a suggestion 
to which the latter had to be won over either by President 
Steyn or Mr. Hofmeyr. It is, indeed, well-known that the 
idea of a meeting for the purpose of discussing matters at 
issue between the two Governments had been considered in 
Pretoria for some months before it actually took place.* 

The news that, upon the invitation of President Steyn, the 
High Commissioner and President Kruger had agreed to meet 
at Bloemfontein, was received by the Uitlandcrs with relief; 
not hope, because it was believed that the President’s object 
was to get something, not to give something ; but sheer relief, 
because, come what might, the position could never again be 
the same as it was before the conference. Something must 
change ; someone must yield ; the unbearable strain must 
cease. Sir Alfred Milner — ^wise and just and strong — com- 
manded the entire confidence of the Uitlanders. It was not 
hoped that he would succeed in effecting a^ settlement at 
such a meeting, because in the circumstances such an achieve- 
ment was believed not lo be humanly possible ; but it was 
not feared that he would fail in his duty to his country and 
to his trust. 

It is no part of the object of this volume to deal with the 

‘ In March the writer made the suggestion lo a representative of the 
Pretoria Government in the hope of geiting rid by a 'square talk' of 
the many and ever-increasing differences, and was informed that the 
idea had often been discussed and as often abandoned, because it con- 
tained the objectionable feature of eslablislung a precedent for Englarid's 
interference rn internal affairs. 
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negotiations which took place at Bloemfontein or with the 
terms of settlement at the present moment under discus- 
sion ; the object is to recite the circumstances and conditions 
which made these negotiations necessary, and which, if they 
fail, must lead to bloodshed. 

With a barrier of insurmountable race feeling befoie them, 
the Uitlanders are hopeless of effecting a peaceful redre‘5s of 
their grievances except by the aid of the Suzerain power. 
The President and his party will not yield one iota exccjjt 
upon the advice of those who have the will and the power to 
that that advice is followed. Such power rests in two 
qimr!ers. It rests with the progressive Dutch of South 
Africa. They have the power, but unfortunately they have 
not as yet the will or they have not the courage to use it. 
Time after time have they been stultified by rallying to the 
cry of race and defending Mr. Kuiger’s attitude on certain 
points, only to find the President abandoning as untenable 
the position which they have proclaimed to be proper. To 
them have been addressed moat earnest and most solemn 
appeals to be up and doing whilst there was yet time. From 
them have been extracted — in times of peace — the amplest 
admissions of the justice of the Uitlandcr case. But there is 
a point beyond which they will not go. They will not say to 
the President and his party : ‘ We cannot extol in you what we 
would condemn in ourselves. The claim of kindred cannot 
for ever be the stalking-horse for injustice.’ That they cannot 
do ; and thus are they bonded to the one who will raise 
the race cry without scruple. There is no more hopeless 
feature for the peaceful settlement of the Transvaal question 
from within^ than the unanimity which marks the public 
utterances of those who are claimed as representing 
Afiikander sentiment in the present crisis. Those ex- 
pressions, ranging from the most violent denunciations by 
politicians and ministers of the gospel down to the most 
illogical and hysterical appeals of public writers, all, all are 
directed against the injured. Not a warning, not a hint — not 
a prayer even — addressed to lire oflender. They have not 
the sense t)f justice to see or they have not the courage to 
denounce the perpetrators of evil but direct all their efforts 
to hushing the complaints of the victims Truly it would 
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almost appear that there is some guiding principle running 
through it all ; something which recognizes the real sinner 
in the victim who complains and not in the villain who 
perpetrates; the sometliing which found a concrete expres- 
sion when bail was fixed at £200 for the murder of a British 
subject and at ;^i,ooo for the crime of objecting to it. 

No civilized body of men ever had moi'e just cause for 
complaint than the Uitlanders of the Transvaal have, but 
they carry on their reform movement under very difficult and 
discouraging conditions. Those who have petitioned their 
Sovereign to secure for them some amelioration of their lot 
arc branded by the head of the State as rebels for so db'??^, 
and his example is followed by all hi.s party. Those men 
who' organized or addressed the public meetings which were 
suggested by Mr. Reitz, the State Secretary, and held for 
the purpose of discussing a proposal publicly made by the 
Government, are the men whom Messrs. Dieperink and 
Viljoen, the members representing Johannesburg in the 
First and Second Volksraads, denounced as traitors who 
should be summarily dealt with by the Government. British 
subjects associated with the Uitlander cause who venture to 
call upon the British Agent in Pretoria or the High Com- 
mi.ssioner in Cape Town arc regarded as conspirators and 
are watched by spies and all their movements arc repofted to 
the Transvaal Government.' The recognized leaders among 
the Uitlanders are black-listed in the Dutch press, their 
names, addresses, and occupations given so that they may 
be identified, — marked down in the newspapers supported 
by the Government — as men to be dragged out and shot 
witliout trial. Uitlander newspapers have been suppressed 
for mere political reasons, without even the alfegation that 
there was incitement to violence or disorder, and it is there- 

' Wlicii on a vii-iL to Cape Town in April, the writer called several 
times upon the High Commissioner, and learning by private advice that 
his movements were being repox ted in detail through the Secret Service 
Department, he infoi-ined Sir Alfi-ed Milner of the fact. Sir Alfred 
admitted that the idea of secret agents in British territory and spies 
round or in Government House was not pleasant, but expressed the 
hope that such things should not deter those who wished, to call on 
him, as he was there as the representative of her Majesty for the 
benefit of British subjects and very desirous of ascertaining for hiifl- 
self the facts of the case. 
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fore ■ not unreasonable that the impunity with which the 
Dutch newspapers continue tliis campaign month after 
month should be taken as the measure of the Government’s 
complicity. 

It is in these circumstances that appeal has been made to 
England, the only other quarter in which there rests the 
power to see that justice shall be done. It is an appeal 
which might well be based upon the broad and acknow- 
ledged right of a subject to claim in case of injustice the 
good offices of his own Government. But here it is based 
upon a special fight. It is the spirit^ of the Pretoria Con- 
\^i'‘i.i®n which the Uitlander has invoked for many years, 
only to be told that the spirit is as it may be interpreted 
from the letter. But it is not so ! Will it be suggested 
that the Briti.sh Government contemplated such liccn«c when 
thej’ granted the charter of self-government to the Transvaal 

' Since this was written, Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in the House of 
Conunons on July aS, i&jg, has thus. disposed of the question: — 

‘ It has been broken in the spirit more than it has been broken in the 
letter. The whole spirit of the convention is the preservation of equality 
ns between all the while inhabitants of the Transvaal, and the whole 
policy of Ihe Transvaal has been to promote a position of inferiority on 
the part of ceitain classes. There is something even more sh iking than 
that. Tile conventions wore, of course, the result of a pievious con- 
ference. At that conference dcf'inilc piomiscs were made which made 
it impossible to doubt with what object the convention was signed. 
On May lo, 1881, at a conference belwceu represcntalivus of her 
Majesty and represonlalives of the Transvaal Die President, Sir 
Hercules Rolhuson, asked this question ; — 

‘ ” Before anne.xation had Hritish subjects complete frcccloin of trade 
throughout the Transvaal ? Were they on the same footing as citizens 
of the Transvaal ? 

' " Mr. Kruger replied : They were on the same footing as the burghers. 
There was not the slightest difference in accordance with the Sand 
River Convcnti«n. 

' “ Sir Hercules Robinson : I presume you will not object to that 
continuing 7 

‘ " Mr. Kruger : No. There will be egual protection for everybody. 

‘ " Sir Evelyn Wood ; And equal privileges. 

‘ “ Mr. Kruger : We make no difference so fai' as burgher rights are 
concerned. There may, perhaps, be some slight difference in the case 
of a yOmig person who has just come into the country.” 

(Cheei's.) ' Now, there is a distinct promise given by the man who is 
now President of the Transvaal Stale that, so far as burgher rights wore 
concerned, they made and would make no difference whatever between 
burghers-and those who came in. The root of the difficulty which I 
ha^e been describing lies in the fact that this promise has not been 
kepL' 
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or that they would have granted it had they foreseen the 
interpretation ? Can it be said that Mr. Kruger and his 
colleagues contemplated it or would have dared to avow 
the intention if it were ever entertained ? No 1 And he 
will be a bolder man than Mr. Kruger who will dispute that 
answer ; for the President’s own defence is, not that he had 
the intention or has the right to differentiate between races 
and between classes ; but — that he does not differentiate. 
So iVidt the issue is narrowed to this, that it is merely a 
question of fact 1 

But the appeal of British subjects in th^ Transvaal will 
claim a hearing for other reasons too I Only the blwdsSst 
can fail to realize how much is at stake, materially and 
morally, or can fail to see what is the real issue, and how the 
Mother Country stands on trial before all her children, who 
arc the Empire. Only those who do not count will refuse to 
face the responsibility in all seriousness, or will fail to receive 
in the best spiiit the timely reminder of past neglect. If the 
reproaching truth be a hard thing to hear, it is, for those 
whose every impulse jumps towards championing the great 
Home Land, a far, far harder tiling to say. Unpleasant it 
may be, but not without good, that England’s record in South 
Africa — of subjects abandoned and of rights ignored, of duty 
neglected and of pledge unkept, of lost prestige and slipping 
Empire — should speak to quicken a memory and rouse the 
native sense of right, so that a nation’s conscience will say 
'Be just before you are generous 1 Be just to all — even to 
your own ! 
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APPENDIX A. 

(•PRETORIA CONVENTION, 

CONVENTION FOR THE aETTLBMENT OF THE TKVNSVAAL TERRITOEV. 

August, 1881. 

Preamble. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Selllement of the Transvaal 
territory, duly appointed as such by a Commission passed under the 
Royal Sign Manual and Signet, bearing dale the stli of April, 1 881, do 
hereby undertake and guarantee on bSialf of Her Majesty that, from 
and after the 8th day of August, 1881, complete self-government, 
subject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, will 
be accorded to the inhabitants of the Transvaal territory, upon the 
following terms and conditions, and subject to the following reser- 
vations and limitations s — 


Aritcle I. 

The said territory, to be hereinafter called the Transvaal Stale, will 
embrace the land lying between the following boundaries, to wit ; 
[horn follow three pages in print defining boundaries.] 

ARriCLB II. 

Her Majesty reserves to herself, her heirs and successors, (a) the 
right from time to time to appoint a British Resident in and for the 
smd State, with such duties and functions as are hereinafter defined ; 
(6) the right to npve troops through the said Slate in time oJ war, or in 
case of the apprehension of immediate war between the .Suzerain 
Power and any Foreign State or Native tribe in South Africa j and (c) 
the control of the external relations of the said State, Including the 
conclusion of treaties and the conduct of diplomatic intercourse with 
Foreign Powers, such intercourse to be carried on through Her 
Majesty's diplomatic and consular officers abroad. 

Article III. 

Until altered by the Volltsraad, or other competent authority, all 
laws, whether jiassed before or after the annexation of the Transvaal 
territory terrier Majesty's dominions, shall, except in so far as they are 
inconsistent with or repugnant to the provisions of this Convention, be 
and remain in force in the said State in so far as they shall be applicable 

q6o un 
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thereto, provided that no future enactment especially affecting the 
interest of natives shall have any force or effect in the said State, 
without the consent of Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, first had 
and obtained and signified to the Government of the said State through 
the British Resident, provided furtlier that in no case will the repeal or 
amendment of any laws enacted since the annexation have a retro- 
spective effect, so as to invalidate any acts done or liabilities incurred 
by virtue of such laws. 

Article IV. 

On the 8th day of August, i88i, the Government of the said State, 
together with all rights and obli^tions thereto appertaining, and all 
State property taken over at the tirao of annexation, save and except 
munitions of wai-, will be handed over to Messrs. Stephanus Johannes 
Paulus Kruger, Mariinus Wessel Pretorius, and Petrus Jacobus Joubert, 
or the survivor or survivors of them, who wilP forthwith causp«a 
Volksraad to be elected and convened, and the Volksraad, thus elected 
and convened, will decide as to the further administration of the 
Government of the said State. 

Article V. 

All sentences passed upon persons who may be convicted of offences 
contrary to the rules of civilized warfare committed during the recent 
hostilities will be duly carried out, and no alteration or mitigation of 
such sentences will be made or allowed by the Government of the 
Transvaal State without Her Majes^'s consent conveyed through the 
British Resident. In case there shall be any prisoners in any of the 
gaols of the Transvaal State whose respective sentences of imprison- 
ment have been remitted in part by Her Majesty's Administrator or 
other officer administering the Government, such remission will be 
recognized and acted upon by the future Goveinment of the said State. 

Article VI. 

Her Majesty’s Government will make due compensation for all losses 
or damage sustained by reason of such acts as are in the 8lh Article 
hereinafter specified, which may have boon committed by Her 
Majesty's forces during the recent hostilities, except for such losses 
or damage as may already have been compensated for, and the 
Government of the Transvaal State will make due compensation for all 
losses or damage sustained by reason of such acts as are in the 8th 
Article hereinafter specified which may have been committed by the 
people who were in arms against Her Majesty dusing the recent 
hostilities, except for such losses or damages as may already have been 
compensated for. 

Article VII. 

The decision of all claims for compensation, as in the last preceding 
Article mentioned, will be referred to a Sub-Commission, consisting m 
the Honourable George Hudson, the Honom-able Jacobus Petrus de 
Wet, and the Honourable John Gilbert Kotze. In case one or more of 
such Sub-Commissioners shall be unable or unwilling to act, the re- 
maining Sub-Commissioner or Sub-Commissioners will, after consultation 
with the Government of the Transvaal State, submit for the approval of 
Her Majesty’s High Commissioners the names of one or mor? persons 
to be appointed by them to fill the place oi places thus vacated. The 
decision of the said Sub-Commissioners, or of a majority of them, will 
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be final. The said Sub-Commissioners will enter upon and perfoun 
their duties with all convenient speed. They will, before taking 
evidence or ordering evidence to be taken in respect of any claim, 
decide whether such claim can be entertained at all under the rules 
laid down in the next succeeding Article. In regard to claims which 
can be so entertained, the Sub-Commissioueis will in the first instance 
afford every facility for an amicable arrangement as to the amount 
payable in respect of anv claim, and only in cases in which there is no 
reasonable ground for believing that an immediate amicable arrange- 
ment can be arrived at will they take evidence or order evidence to oe 
taken. For the purpose of taking evidence and reporting thereon, the 
Sub-Commissioners may appoint Deputies, who will, without delay, 
submit records of the evidence and their reports to the Sub-Com- 
missioners. The Sub-Commissioners will arrange their sittings and 
the sittings of their Deputies in such a manner as to afford the earliest 
convenience to the parties concerned and their witnesses. In no case 
will costs be allowed to either side other than the actual and reasonable 
expenses of witnesses whose evidence is certified by the Sub-Com- 
missioners to have been necessary. Interest will not run on the 
amount of any claim, except as is hereinafter provided for. The 
said Sub-Commissioners will forthwith, after deciding upon any claim, 
announce their decision to the Government against wiich the award is 
made and to the claimant. The amount of remuneration payable to 
the Sub-Commissioners and their Deputies will be determined by the 
High Commissioners. After all the claims have been decided upon, 
the British Government and the Government of the Transvaal Slate 
will pay proportionate shares of the said remuneration and of the 
expenses of the Sub-Commissioners and their Deputies, according to 
the amount awarded against them respectively. 

Article Vlll. 

For the purpose of distinguishing claims to be accepted from those 
to be rejected, the Sub-Commissioners will be guided by the following 
rules, viz. : — Compensation will be allowed for losses or damage sus- 
tained by reason of the following acts committed during the recent 
hostilities, viz. : (a) commandeering, seizure, confiscation, or destruction 
of property, «r damage done to property ; \b) violence done or threats 
used % persons in arms. In regard to acts under (a), compensation 
will be allowed for direct losses only. In regard to acts falling under 
(6), compensation will be allowed for actual losses of property, or actual 
injury to the %ame proved to have been caused by its enforced 
abandonment. No claims for indirect losses, except such as are in this 
Article especially provided for, will be entertained. No claims which 
have been handed in to the Secretary of the Royal Commission after the 
ist day of July, 1881, will be entertained, unless the Sub-Commissioners 
shall be satisfied that the delay was reasonable. When claims for loss 
of property are considered, the Sub-Commissioners will retire distinct 
proof of the existence of the property, and that it neither has reverted 
nor wUl revert to the claimant. 

Article IX. 

■She Government of the Transvaal State will pay and satisfy the 
amount of every claim awarded against it within one month after the 
Sub-Commissioners shall have notified their decision to the said 
Government, and in default of such payment the said Government will 
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pay interest at the rate of six per cent, per annum from the date of such 
default ; but Her Majesty’s Government may at any lime before such 
payment pay the amount, with interest, if any, to the claimant in 
satisfaction of his clahn, and may add the sum thus paid to any debt 
which may be due by the Transvaal Slate to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as hereinafter provided for, 

Articie X. 

The Transvaal State will be liable for the balance of the debts for 
which the South African 'Republic was liable at the date of annexation, 
to wit, the sum of £^,ocxi in respect of the Cape Commercial Bank 
Loan, and £8s,66'7 in respect of the Railway Loan, together with the 
amount due on 8th August, i88i, on account of the Orphan Chamber 
Debt, which now stands at ^22,200, which debts will be a first charge 
upon the revenues of the State. The Transvaal Siatc will, moreove*;, 
be liable for the lawful expenditure lawfuily incurred for the neOessary 
expenses of the Province since the annexation, to wit, the sum of 
;g265,ooo, which debt, together with such debts as may be incurred by 
virtue of the 9th Article, will be a second charge upon the revenues of 
the Slate. 

Article XI. 

The debts due as aforesaid by the Tiansvaal State to Her Majesty’s 
Government will bear interest at the rale of three and a half per cent., 
and any portion of such debt which may remain unpaid at the expiration 
of twelve months from the 8th August, 1881, shall be repayable by a 
payment for interest and sinking fund of six pounds and ninepence per 
cent, per annum, which will exUngiush the debt in twenty-five years. 
The said payment of six pounds and ninepence per ;^ioo shall be 
payable half yearly in British currency on the 8th February and 8th 
August m each year. Provided always that the Transvaal State shall 
pay in reduction of the said debt the sum of .-£100,000 within twelve 
months of the 8th August, 1881, and shall be at libeity at the close of 
any half-year to pay oif the whole or any portion of the outstanding 
debt. 

Article XII. 

All persons holding properly in the said Stale on the 8lh day of 
August, 1881, will continue after the said date to enjoy j:ho rights of 
property which they have enjoyed since the annexation.* No person 
who has remained loyal to Her Majesty during the recent hostilities 
shall suffer any molestation by reason of his loyalty, or be liable to any 
criminal prosecution or civil action for any part taken in connection 
with such hostilities, and all such persons will have full liberty to 
reside in the country, with enjoyment of all civil rights, and protection 
for their persons and property. 

Article XIII. 

Natives will be allowed to acquire land, but the grant or transfer of 
such land will, in every case, be made to and registered in the name of 
the Native Location Commission, hereinafter mentioned, in trust for 
such natives. 

Article XIV. 

Natives will be allowed to move as freely within the couniry as ^gay 
be consistent with the requirements of public order, and to leave it for 
the purposfc of seeking employment elsewhere or for other lawful 
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purposes, subject always to the pass laws of the said State, as amended 
by the Legislature of the Province, or as may hereafter be enacted 
under tire provisions of the Third Article of this Convention, 

Article XV. 

There will continue to be complete freedom of religion and protection 
from molestation for all denominations, provided the same be not 
inconsistent with morality and good order, and no disability shall 
attach to anypeison in regard to lights of property by reason of the 
religious opinions which he holds. 

Article XVI. 

The provisions of the Fourth Article of the Sand River Convention 
are hereby reaffirfliod, and no slavery or apprenticeship partaking of 
slaverV will be tolerated by the Government of the said State. 

Article XVII. 

The British Resident will receive fiom the Government of the 
Transvaal State such assistance and support as can by law be given tcT 
him for the due discharge of his functions ; he will also receive every 
assistance for the proper care and preservation of the graves of such of 
Her Majesty’s forces as have died in the Transvaal, and if need be for 
the expropriation of land for the purpose. 

Article XVIII. 

The following will be the duties and functions of the British 
Resident ; 

Sub-seciton i. — He will perform duties and functions analogous to 
those discharged by a Cliarge d’Aitaircs and Consul-General. 

Sub-seciion 2. — In regard to natives within the Transvaal State, he 
will (tt) report to the High Commissioner, as representative of the 
Suzerain, as to the working and observance of the provisions of this 
Convention; (6) report to the Transvaal authorities any cases of ill- 
treatment of natives or attempts to incite natives to rebellion that may 
come to his knowledge ; (c) use his influence with the natives in favour 
of law and order ; and (d) generally perform such other duties as ai-e 
by this Convention entrusted to hiin, and take such steps for the 
protection of the person and property of natives as are consistent with 
the laws of the^land. 

Sub-section 3. — In rcgaid to natives not residing in the Transvaal, (a) 
he will report to the High Commissioner and the Transvaal Government 
any encroachments reported to him as having been made by Transvaal 
rpsidents upon the land of such natives, and in case of disagreement 
- between the Transvaal Government and the British Resident as to 
.whether an encroachment had been made, the decision of the Suzerain 
' will be final ; (b) the British Resident will be the medium of com- 
munication with native chiefs outside the Transvaal, and, subject to the 
approval of the High Commissioner, as representing the Suzerain, he 
will control the conclusion of treaties with them; and (c) he will 
arbitratej-iffon every dispute between Transvaal residents and natives 
outsid^the Transvaal (as to acts committed beyond the boundaries 
of the Transvaal) which may bfe referred to him by the parties 
interested. 
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Stib-seciion 4. — In regard to cominumcations with foreign Powers, the 
Transvaal Government will correspond with Her Majesty^ Government 
through the British Resident and the High Commissioner. 

Article XIX. 

The Government of the Transvaal State will strictly adhere to the 
boundaries defined in the First Article of this Convention, and will do 
its utmost to prevent any of its inhabitants from making any encroach- 
ment upon lands beyond the said State. The Royal Commission will 
forthwith appoint a person who will beacon off the boundary line 
between Ramatlabama and the point where such line first touches 
Griqualand West boundary, midway between the Vaal and Hart rivers j 
the person so appointed will be instructed to make an arrangement 
between the owners of the farms Grootfontein and Valleifontein on the 
one hand, and the Barolong authorities on the other, by which a fair 
share of the water supply of the said farms shall be allowed t® flow 
undisturbed to the said Barolongs. 

Article XX. 

All grants or titles issued at any time by the Transvaal Government 
in respect of land outside the boundary of Transvaal State, as defined. 
Article I., shall be considered invalid and of no effect, except in so far 
as any such grant or title relates to land that falls within the boundary 
of the Transvaal State, and all persons holding any such grant so 
considered invalid and of no effect will receive from the Government 
of the Transvaal State such compensation either in land or in money as 
the Volksraad shall determine. In all cases m which any native chiefs 
or other authorities outside the said boundaries have received any 
adequate consideration from the Government of the former South 
African Republic for land excluded from the Transvaal by the First 
Article of this Convention, or where permanent improvements have 
been made on the land, the British Resident will, subject to the 
approval of the High Commissioner, use his influence to recover from 
the native authorities fair compensation for the loss of the land thus 
excluded, and of the permanent improvement thereon. 

Article XXI. 

Forthwith, after the taking effect of this Convention, a Native 
Location Commission will be constituted, consisting of the President, 
or in his absence the Vice-President of the State, or some one deputed 
by him, the Resident, or some one deputed by him, and,p. third person 
to be agreed upon by the President or the Vice-President, as the case 
may be, and the Resident, and such Commission will be a standing 
body for the performance of the duties hereinafter mentioned. 

Article XXII. 

The Native Location Commission will reserve to the native tribes of 
the State such locations as they may be fairly and equitably entitled to, 
due regard being had to the actual occupation of such tribes. The 
Native Location Commission will clearly define the boundaries of such 
locations, and if or that purpose will, in evety instance, ^rst of all 
ascertain the wishes of the parties interested in such land, case 
land already granted in individual titles shall be required for tHIfe 
purpose of any location, the ownefs will receive such compensation 
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either in oilier land or in money as the Volksriuid sliall idotcrmine. 
After the bouiiclanus of any location have been fixed, no fiosh grant of 
land within such location will be made, nor will the boundaries be 
altered without the consent of the Location Coiuiiiibsion. No fiesh 
grants of land will be made in the districts of Waterborg, Zoutpans- 
berg, and Lydenburg until the locations in the said districts respectively 
shall have been defined by the said Commission. 

Article XXIII. 

If not released before the taking effect of this Convention, Sikukuni, 
and those of his followers who have been imprisoned with him, will be 
forthwith released, and the boundaries of his location will be defined 
by tlie Native Location Commission in the manner indicated in the last 
preceding Article. 

. Article XXIV. 

The independence of the Swazies within the boundary line of Swazi- 
land, as indicated in the First Article of this Convention, will be fully 
recognized. 

Article XXV. 

No other or higher duties will be imposed on the inipoitation into 
the Transvaal State of any article the produce or manufacture of the 
dominions and possessions of Her Maiesty, from whatever place 
arriving, than are or may be payable on the like article the produce or 
manufacture of any other country, nor will any prohibition bo main- 
tained or imposed on the importation of any article the produce or 
manufacture of the dominions and possessions of Her Majesty, which 
shall not equally extend to the impoitation of the like articles being the 
produce or manufacture of any other country. 

Article XXVI. 

All persons other than natives confoiming themselves to the laws of 
the Transvaal State (a) will have full liberty with their families to 
enter, travel, or reside in any part of the Tiansvaal State ; (6) they will 
be entitled to hire or possess houses, manufactures, warehouses, shops, 
and premises ; (c) they may carry on their commerce either in person 
or by any agents whom they may tiiink to employ ; (d) they will not bo 
subject in respect of their persons or properly, or in respect of their 
commerce or industry to any taxes, whether general or local, other than 
those which are or may be imposed upon Transvaal citizens. 

Article XXVII. 

All inhabitants of the Transvaal shali have free access to the Courts 
of Justice for the protection and defence of their rights. 

Article XXVIII. 

All persons other than natives who established their domicile in the 
Transvaal between the 12th day of April, 1877, and the date when this 
Convention comes into effect, and who shil within twelve months 
after such last-mentioned date have their names registered by the 
British I^«<itd6nl, shall be exempt from all compulsory military service 
whatever. The Resident shall notify such registration to the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal State. 
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ARTicir XXIX 

Piovision shall hweaftei be made by a scpinite instiunioiit foi the 
mutual cxttaclilioii of cimuiiiiK, and also foi the btiricndct ot dcsului& 
ftom Hei Majesty’s foi ces 


Ahticli XXX 

All debts coub acted since the annex itioii will be pi^iblc in the, 
samecuuenc^ m 'which they may have been conti acted , all une ineclled 
postage and othci revenue stamps issued by the Govei nment since the 
annexation will lemun valid, and will be accepted at then ptesent 
value by the futuie Government of the State , all licenses duly issued 
since the annexation will lemam in foice duiing the period foi which 
they may have been issued 


AmcicXXXI ^ 

No giants of land which may have been made, and no tiansfei of 
inoi tgage which may have been passed since the annexahon, ■will be 
invalidated by reason merely of their having been made or passed since 
that date All transfers to the Bnhsh Secretary for Native Affaits in 
trust for natives will remain in force, the Native Location Commission 
taking the place of such Sccielaiy for Native Affairs 

Akticlf XXXII 

This Convention will be iiitihed by a newly elected Volksraid within 
thopeiiodof tliiee months iftei its exeeiiliou, and m default of such 
latmcation this Convention sh ill be null and \oid 

Article XXXIII 

Foi th with, aftei the latification ot this Convention, as in the lx ( 
preceding Aitiele mentioned, all Biibsh ttoops in 1 laiisva il Icuitoiy will 
leave the same, and the mutual deliveiy of munitions of w ii will be 
earned out Ailicles end IIcic will follow sigiiatmcs of Royal 
Commissioners, then the following to precede signatuics of tiiumvirale 

We, the undei signed, Stephanus Johannes Paiilus Kiuger, Maibnus 
Wessel Pieloiius, and Petiiis Jacobus Joubeit, as lepicsentabves of the 
Tiansvaal Bmghers, do heieby agice to all the above conditions, 
1 eservations, and limitations undei which self go\ ernmont has been 
lestored to the inhabitants of the Itaiisvaal teuitoiy, subject to the 
suzciainlyof Hei Majesty, het hens and sueeessois, and we agree to 
accept the Goieinmcnt of the said Iciiiloiy, with ill lights and obliga- 
tions thci eto appei taming, on the 8th day of August , and we promise 
and undei lake that this Convenbon shall be latilied by a newly-elected 
Volksiaad of the liansvaal State within tliiec months fiom this date 
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A CONVLVTION BLTWI LN HER MAJLSTY THL QUELN OF THE UNITED 
Kingdom oi Great Britain and Ireland and ihl South 
African Republic. 

Febjuaiy, 1884 

Wheieasthc Goveimneiil of the Tiaiibvd.il State, tin ougli its Delc- 
gateb, coHMSitine of Slephaiius Johannes Paulas Kiugci, PrEsiclEiit of the 
said State, Stc]Miaiius Jacobus Du Toit, Siipouiitcndent ol Education, 
and Nicholas Jacobus Sniit, a mcnibci of tJio VoJksiaad, have lepic- 
sented that the Convention signed at Pictoiia on the 31 d day of August, 
i88i, and talilied by the Volksraad of the said State on the 25111 
Octobei, 1881, contains coitain piovisions which aie inconvenient, and 
imposes buidens and obligations from which the said State is dcsiious 
to be lohevcd, and that the soutli-westei n boundaries lived by the said 
Convenhon should bo amended, wilh a view to piomotc the peace and 
good oidet of the said State, and of the countiics adjacent thcicto, 
andwheieas Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Gieat 
Biitain and Ii eland, has been pleased to take the said lepicsentations 
into consideiation . Now, theiefore, Ilei Majesty has been pleased to 
direct, and it IS hcicby declaied, that the followmg ai tides of a new 
Convention, signed on behalf of Hei Maiesty by Het Maiosty’s High 
Commissioiici in South Afiica, the Right Ilonouiable Sn Heicules 
Geoige Robert Robinson, Knight Giaiid Cioss of the Most Distin- 
guished Oidei of St Michael and St Geoige, Goveinoi of the Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and on behalf of the Tiansvaal State (which 
shall heieinaf ter be called the South Afiican Republic) by the above- 
named Delegates, Stephanus Johannes Panins Kiugei, Stepbaiius 
Jacobus Du Toil, and Nicholas Jacobus Smit, shall, tvhen latined by 
IheVolkbiaad of the South Afiican Republic, be substituted foi the 
ai tides embodied 111 the Convention of 3id August, 1881 , which lallei 
pending such ratification, shall conbnue in full loice and efiect 

ARTICLES, 

Ariicle I. 

The Tmjtoiy of the South Afiican Republic will embiace the land 
lying bofSeen the following boundaries, to wit 

Beginning from the point whcie the noith-easleiii boundary lino of 
Giiqualand West meets the Vaal River, up the couise of the Vaal Rivei 
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lo the point of junction with it of the Klip River ; inunco up tiic course 
of the Klip River lo the point of junction with it of Iho stream called 
Gansvlei ; thence up the Gansvlci stream lo its source in the Drakens- 
berg ; thence to a beacon in the boundary of Natal, situated imme- 
diately opposite and close lo the source of the Gansvlei stream ; thence 
in a north-easterly direction along the lidgc of the Drakensberg, 
dividing the waters flowing into the Gansvlei stream from the waters 
flowing into the sources of the Buffalo, to a beacon on a point where 
this mountain ceases to be a continuous chain ; thence to a beacon on 
a plain to the north-east of the last described beacon ; thence to the 
nearest source of a small stream called ' Division Stream ’ ; thence 
down this division stream, which forms the southern boundary of the 
farm Sandfontein, the properly of Messrs. Meek, to its junction with 
the Coldstream ; thence down the Coldstream to its junction with the 
Buffalo or Umzinyali River ; thence down the course of the Buffalo 
River to the junction with it of the Blood River ; tffence up the course 
of the Blood River to the junction with it of Lyn Spruit or Dudusi ; 
thence up the Dudusi lo its source ; thence 8o yards to Bea. I., situated 
on a spur of the N’Qaba-Ka-hawana Mountains ; thence 8o yards to the 
N’Sonto River j thence down the N’Sonto River to its junction with the 
White Umvulozi River ; thence up the Wliite Umvulozi River to a 
white rock where it rises ; thence 800 yards to ICanibula Hill (Bea. II.) ; 
thence to the source of the Pemvana River, where the road from 
Kambula Camp to Burgers’ Lager crosses ; thence down the Pemvana 
River to its junction with the Bivana River ; thence down the Bivana 
River to its junction with the Pongolo River j thence down the Pongolo 
River to where it passes through the Libombo Range ; thence along 
the summits of the Libombo Range to the northern point of the 
N'Yawos Hill in that range (Boa, XVI) 1 thence to the northern peak 
of the Inkwakweni HiUs (Bea. XV.) ; thence to Sefunda, a rocky knoll 
detached from and to the north-cast end of the White Koppies, and to 
the south of the Musana River (Bea, XIX.) ; tlienco to a point on the 
slope near the crest of Matanjeni, which is the name given to the south- 
eastern portion of the Mahainba Hills (Bea. XIII.) ; thence to the 
N’gwangwana, a double-pointed hill (one point is bare, the other 
wooded, the beacon being on the former) on the left bank of the 
Assegai River and upstream of the Dadusa Spruit (Bea. XII.) ; thence 
to the southern point of Bendita, a rocky knoll in a plain between the 
Littie Hlozano and Assegai Rivers (Bea, XI.) ; thence to the highest 
point (rf Suluka Hill, round the eastern slopes of which flows the Little 
Hlozane, also called Ludaka or Mudspruit (Bea. X.); thence lo the 
beacon known as ‘ Viljoen’s,’ or N’Duko Hill ; thence lo a point north- 
east of Derby House, known as Magwazidili’s Beacon p thence to the 
Igaba, a small knoll on the Ungwempisi River, also called 'Jouberts 
Beacon,' and known to the natives as ‘ Piet’s Beacon ' (Bea. IX.) j 
thence to the highest point of the N’Dhlovudwalili or Houtbosch, a hill 
on the northern bank of the Dmqwempisi River (Bea. VIIl.) ; thence 
to a beacon on the only fiat-topped rock, about 10 feet high and about 
30 yards in circumference at its base, situated on the soufli side of the 
Lamsamane range of iiiUs, and overlooking the valley of the great 
Usuto River ; this rock being 45 yards north of the road from Camden 
and Lake Banaglier to the forests on the Usuto River (sometimes called 
Sandhlanas Beacon) (Bea. VII.) ; thence to the Gulungwana-OT Ibubu- 
lundi, four smooth bare hills, the highest in that neighbourhooa^E 5 tuated 
to the south of the Umtuli River (Bea. VI.), thence to a flat-topped roCk, 
8 feet high, on the crest of the Busuku, a low rocky range south-west 
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of the Impulazi River (Boa. V.) ; Ihcnce to a low baie hill on the noith- 
east of, and overlooking the Impvvlazi River, to the south of it being a 
tribulaiyof the Impuhizi, with a considerable waterfall, and the road 
fiom the river passing 200 yards to the north-west of the beacon (Boa, 
IV.); thence to the highest point of the Mapumnla langc, the water- 
shed of the Little Usuto River on the north, and the Umpulazi River 
on the south, the hill, the top of which is a bare rock, falling abruptly 
towards the Little Usuto (Bea. III.) ; thence to the western point of a 
double-pointed rocky hill, precipitous on all sides, called Makwana, its 
lop being a bare rock (Bea. II.) ; thence to the top of a rugged hill of 
considerable height falling abruptly to the Komati River, tins hill being 
the northern extremity of the Isilotwani range, and sepaiatcd from the 
highest peak of the range Inkomokazi (a sharp cone) by a deep neck 
(Bea. I.). (On a ridge in the straight line between Beacons I, and II. 
IS an intermediate beacon.) From Beacon I. the boundary runs to a 
hiU across the Koma?i River, and thence along the crest of the range of 
hills Icnawn as the Makongwa, which runs north-east and south-west, to 
Kamhlubana Peak ; thence in a straight line to Mananga, a point in the 
Libombo range, and thence to the nearest point in the Portuguese 
frontier on the Libombo range ; thence along the summits of the Libombo 
range to the middle of the poor! where the Komati River passes through 
it, called the lowest Komati Poorl; thence in a north by easterly 
direction to Pokioens Kop, situated on the north side of the Olifant*!, 
River, where it passes through the ridges ; thence about north-north- 
west to the nearest point of Serra di Chicundo j and thence to the 
junction of the Pafori River with the Limpopo or Crocodile River ; 
thence up the course of the Limpopo River to the point where the 
Marique River falls into it. Thence up the course of the Marique 
River to ‘ Derde Poort,' where it passes through a low range of hills, 
called Sikwane, a beacon (No. ro) being erected on the spur of said 
range near to, and wcstwaid of, tne banks of the river ; thence, in a 
straight line, througli this beacon to a beacon (No. 9), erected on the 
lop of the same range, about 1,700 yards distant from beacon No. 10 ; 
Uience, ill a straight line, to a beacon (No. 8) erected -on the highest 
point of an isolated hill, called Dikgagong, or ‘Wildebeest Kop,’ 
situated south-eastward of, and about 3)- miles distant from a high hill, 
called Moripe ; thence, in a straight line, to a beacon (N 0. 7) erected on 
the summit of an isolated hill or 'koppie' forming the eastern extremity 
of the range of hills called Moshweu, situated to the northward of, and 
about two miles distant from, a large isolated hill called Chukudu- 
Chochwa ; thence, in a straight line, to a beacon (No. 6) erected on 
the summit of a hill forming part of the same range, Moshweu ; thence, 
in a straight line, to a beacon (No. 5) erected on the summit of a pointed 
hill ill the same range ; thence, in a straight line, to a beacon (No. 4) 
erected on the summit of the western extremity of the same range ; 
thence, in a straight line, to a beacon (No. 3 ) erected on the summit of 
the northern extremity of a low, bushy hill, or ‘koppie,’ near to and 
eastward of the Notwane River j thence, in a straight line, to the 
junction of tlie stream called Metsi-Mashware with the Notwane River 
(No. 2) j thence up the course of the Notwane River to Sengoma, being 
the poort where the river passes through the Dwarsberg range ; thence, 
as described in the Award given by Lieutenant-Governor Keate, dated 
October 17, 1871, by Pitlanganyane (narrow place), Deboaganka or 
Schaapkui, 1 ^^ 9 Ifiatoul (bare place), and Maclase, to Rainatlabama, a pool 
on aB»sprmt north of the Molopo River. From Ramatlabama the 
boundary shall run to the summit of an isolated hill called Lcginka ; 
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thence, in a straight line, passing north-east of a Native Station, near 
‘ Buurman’s Drift,' on the Molopo ffivcr, to that point on the road from 
Mosiega to the old drift, whcie a road turns out through the Native 
Station to the now drift below; thence to. ‘ Buunuan's Old Drift'; 
thence, in a straight line, to a marked and isolated clump of trees near 
to and north-west of the dwelling-house of C. Austin, a tenant on the 
farm ‘ Vleifontein,’ No. 117; thence, in a straight line, to the north- 
western corner beacon of the farm ‘Mooimeisjosfontein,' No 30; thence, 
along the western line of the said farm ' Mooimeisjesfontein,' and in 
prolongation thereof, as far as the road leading from ‘ Ludik’s Drift,’ on 
the Molt^o River, past the homestead of ' Mooimeisjesfontein,' towards 
the Salt Pans near Harts River ; thence, along the said road, crossing 
the diiect road from Polfontein to Sehnba, and until the direct road 
from Polfontein to LotlaUane or Pielfontein is reached ; thence, along 
the southern edge of the last-named road towardsrLotlakane, until the 
first garden ground of that station is reached ; thence, in a souSi- 
wcslerly direction, skiiting Lotlakane, sops to leave it and all its garden 
ground in native territory, until the road trom Lotlakane to Kunana is 
reached ; thence along the east side, and clear of that road towards 
Kunana, until the garden grounds of that station are reached ; thence, 
skirting Kunana, so as to include it and all its garden ground, but no 
more, in the Transvaal, until the road from Kunana to Mamusa is 
reached ; thence, along the eastern side and clear of the road towards 
Mamusa, until a road turns out towards Taiings ; thence, along the 
eastern side and clear of the road towards Taungs, till the lino of the 
district known as ' Stellaland ' is reached, about 1 1 miles from 'Taungs ; 
thence, along the line of the district Stellaland, to the Haris River, 
about 24 miles below Mamusa; thence, across Hails River, to the 
junction of the roads from Montlie and Phokwaiie ; thence, along the 
western side and clear of the nearest road towards ‘ Koppie Enkcl,' an 
isolated hill about 36 miles from Mamusa, and about i8 miles north of 
Christiana, and to the suminil of the said hill ; thcncc, in a straight 
line, to that point on the north-east boundaiy of Griqualand West as 
beaconed by Mr. Surveyor Ford, where two farms, registeied as Nos, 
72 and 75, do meet, about midway between the Vaal and Harts Rivers, 
measured along the said boundary of Griqualand West ; thence to the 
first point where the north-east boundary of Griqualand West meets the 
Vaal River. 

Akticle II. 

The Goveinment of the South African Republic will strictly adhere 
to the boundaries defined in the first Article of this.Convcntioii, and 
will do its utmost to prevent any of its inhabitants from making any 
ena'oachments upon lands beyond the said boundaries. The Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic will appoint Commissioners upon 
the eastern and western bordoi's, whose duty it will be strictly to guard 
against irregularities and all trespassing over the boundaries. Her 
Majesty’s Government will if necessary appoint Commissioners in the 
native territories outside the eastern and western borders of the South 
African Republic to maintain order and prevent encroachments. 

Her Majesty’s Government and the Government of tlie South African 
Republic will each appoint a person to proceed together to beacon off 
the amended south-west boundary as described in Artja la i of this 
Convention ; and the President of the Orange Free State sha],l be 
requested to apjsoint a referee to whom the said persons shall refer any 
queslions on which they may disagree respecting the interpretation of 
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the snid Article, and tlie decision of such referee thereon shall be final. 
The arrangement ah'eady made, under the terms of Article ig of the 
Convention of Pretoria, of the 3rd August, 1881, between the owners of 
the farms Grootfontein and Valleifontein on the one hand, and the 
Barolong authorities on the other, by which a fair shai’o of the water 
supply of the said farms .shall be allowed to flow undisturbed to the 
said Barolongs, shall continue in force. 

Article III. 

If a British officer is appointed to reside at Pretoria or elsewhere 
within the South African Republic to discharge functions analogous 
to those of a Consular officer, he will receive the protection and assist- 
ance of the Republic. 

Article IV. 

■^he South African Republic will conclude no treaty or engagement 
with aify State or nation other than the Orange Free State, nor with any 
native tribe to the eastward or westward of the Republic, until the same 
has been approved by Her Majesty the Queen. 

Such approval shall be considered to have been granted if Her 
Majesty's Government shall not, within six months after receiving 
a copy of such treaty (which shall be delivered to them immediately 
upon its completion), have notified that the conclusion of such treaty 
is in conflict with the interests of Great Britain or of any of Her 
Majesty’s possessions in South Africa. 

Article V. 

The South African Republic will be liable for any balance which 
may still remain due of the debts for wliich it was liable at the date of 
Annexation — to wit, the Cape Commercial Bank Loan, the Railway 
Loan, and the Orphan Chamber Debt — ^wliich debts will be a first 
charge upon the revenues of the Republic. The South African 
Republic w,ill moreover be liable to her Majesty’s Government for 
^230,000, which will be a second charge upon the revenues of the 
Republic. 

Article VI. 

The debt due as aforesaid by the South African Republic to Her 
Majesty’s Government will bear interest at the rate of three and a half 

E er cent, from the date of the ratification of this Convention, and shall 
e lopayable by a payment for interest and Sinking Fund of six pounds 
and mnepence per :£ioo per annum, which will extinguish the debt in 
twenty-five year?. The said payment of six pounds and ninepence per 
;£ioo shall be payable halt -yearly in British curiency at the close of 
each half-year from the date of such ratification : Provided always that 
the South African Republic shall be at liberty at the close of any half- 
year to pay off the whole or any portion of the outstanding debt. 
Interest at the rate of three and a half per cent, on the debt as 
standing under the Convention of Pretoria shall as heretofore be paid 
to the date of the ratification of tills Convention. 

Article VII. 

All peecSBs who held property in the Transvaal on the 8th day of 
August 1881 and still hold the same, will continue to enjoy the rights 
of property which they have enjoyed since the 12th April, 1877. No 
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person who has remained loyal to Her Majesty during the late hostilitie; 
shall suffer any molestation by reason of his loyally ; or bo liable to any 
criminal prosecution or civil action for any part taken in connectior 
with such hostilities ; and all such persons will have full liberty Ic 
reside in the country, with enjoyment of all civil rights, and protection 
for their persons and property. 

Article VIII. 

The South African Republic renews the declaration made in the 
Sand River Convention, and m the Convention of Pretoria, that no 
slavery or apprenticeship partaking of slavery will be tolerated by the 
Government of the said Republic. 

Article IX. , 

There 'will continue to be complete freedom of religion and protection 
from molestation for all denominations, provided the same be not 
inconsistent with morality and good order ; and no disability shall 
attach to any person in regard to rights of propeity by reason of the 
religious opinions which he nolds. 

Article X. 

The British Officer appointed to reside in the South African Republic 
will receive every assistance from the Government of the said Republic 
in making due provision for the proper care and preservation of the 
graves of such of Her Majesty’s Forces as have died in the Transvaal ; 
and, if need bo, for the appropriation of land for the purpose. 

Article XI. 

All grants or titles issued at any time by the Transvaal Government 
in respect of land outside the boundary of the South African Republic, 
as defined in Article i, shall be considered invalid and of no effect, 
except in so far as any such grant or title relates to land that falls 
within the boundarj' of the South African Republic ; and all persons 
holding any such grant so considered invalid and of no effect will 
receive from the Government of the South African Republic such 
compensation, either in land or m money, as the Volksraad shall 
determine, In all cases in which any Native Chiefs or other authorities 
outside the said boundaries have received any adequate consideration 
from the Government of the South Mrican Republic for land excluded 
from the Transvaal by the first Article of this Conv»sntion, or where 
permanent improvements have been made on the land, the High 
Commissioner wiU recover from the native authorities fair compensation 
for the loss of the land thus excluded, or of the permanent improve- 
ments thereon. 

Article XII. 

The independence of the Swazis, within the boundary line of 
Swaziland, as indicated in the first Aiticle of this Convention, will be 
fully recognized. 

Article XIII. 

Except in pursuance of any treaty or engagement made as provided 
ill Article 4 of this Convention, no other or higher duties shall be 
imposed on the importation into the South African Republic of any 
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article coming fiom any part of Her Majesty’s dominions than are or 
may be imposed on the like article coming from any other place or 
country ; nor will any prohibition be maintained or imposed on the 
importation into the South African Republic of any article coming from 
any part of Her Majesty’s dominions which shall not equally extend to 
the like article coming from any other place or country. And in like 
manner the same treatment shall be given to any article coming to 
Great Britain from the South African Republic as to the like article 
coming from any other place or country. 

These provisions do not preclude the consideration of special 
arrangements as to import duties and commercial relations between 
the South African Republic and any of Her Majesty’s colonies or 
possessions. 

Article XIV. 

-•All persons, othei'*than natives, conforming themselves to the laws 
of the 'South African Republic (a) will have full liberty, with their 
families, to enter, travel, or reside in any part of the South African 
Republic ; (6) they will be entitled to hire or possess houses, manu- 
factories, warehouses, shops, and premises ; (c) they may carry on their 
commerce either in person or by any agents whom they may think fit 
to employ ; (d) they will not bo subject, in respect of their persons or 
property, or in respect of their commerce or industry, to any taxes, 
whether general or local, other than those which are or may be imposed 
upon citizens of the said Republic. 

Article XV. 

All persons, other than natives, who established their domicile in the 
Transvaal between the 12th day of April, 1877, and the 8th August, 
i88t, and who within twelve months after such last-mentioned date 
liave had their names registered by the Biitish Resident, shall be 
exempt from all compulsory military service whatever. 

Article XVI. 

Provision shall hereafter be made by a separate instrument for the 
mutual extradition of criminals, and also for the surrender of deserters 
from Her Majesty’s Forces. 


Article XVII. 

All debts contracted between the 12th April, 1877, and the 8th 
August, 1881, will be payable in the same currency in which they may 
have been contracted. 

Article XVIII, 

No grants of land which may have been made, and no transfers or 
mortgages which may have been passed between the 12th April, 1877, 
and the 8th August, 1881, will be invalidated by reason merely di their 
having been made or passed between such dates. 

All transfers to the British Secretary for Native Affairs in trust for 
natives will remain in force, an officer of the South African Republic 
taking the place of such Secretary for Native Affairs. 

Article XIX. 

Tffe Government of the South African Republic will engage faith- 
fully to fulfil the assurances given, in accordance with the Taws of the 
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South African Republic, to the natives at the Pretoria Pitso by the 
Royal Commission in the presence of the Triumvirate and with their 
entire assent, (i) as to the freedom of the natives to buy or otherwise 
acquire land under certain conditions, (2) as to the appointment of a 
commission to mark out native locations, (3) as to the access of the 
natives to the courts of law, and M as to their being allowed to move 
freely within the country, or to leave it for any legal purpose, under 
a pass system. 

Article XX. 

This Convention will be ratified by a Volksraad of the South African 
Republic within the period of six months after its execution, and in 
default of such ratification this Convention shall be null and void. 

Signed in duplicate in Loudon this 27th day of February, 1884. 

HERCULES ROBINSON*. 

S. J. P. KRUGER. 

S. J. DU TOIT. 

N. J. SMIT. 



APPENDIX C. 

PRESIDENT KRUGER’S AFFAIRS IN THE RAADS. 


1889. 


PRESIDENT. 

— His Honour accepts a loan of £7,000 from the State funds at 
ai per cent, interest (current rate being about 6 per cent.). 


1890. 

July 4. — ^The President said : Mr. Taljaard yesterday threw in my 
teeth that I took advantage of my position to benefit my own relations. 
I assure you that I have not done anything of the kind. Unfortunately, 
one of my relatives who is a speculator has got a concession, which 
I am In duly bound to car^ out. But I am deeply grieved that Mr. 
Taljaard stud what ho did say. In future, I can assure you not a 
single member of my family shall receive a single office. I will not 
even make one of them a constable. I have children myself, but I 
have left tliem on the farm rather than put them in office to draw 
money from Iho State. 

1891. 

May , — In answer to a request that President Kruger would allow his 
name to be used as patron of a ball in lionoui of Her Majesty's 
birthday : 


Sir, 

In reply to your favour of the izth instant, requesting me to 
ask His Honour the State President to consent to his name being 
used as a patron of a ball to be given at Johannesburg on the 26th 
inst., I have bdbn instructed to inform you that His Honour considers 
a ball as Baal’s service, for wlrich reason the Lord ordered Moses to 
kill all offenders ; and as it is therefore contrary to His Honour’s 
principles, His Honour cannot consent to the misuse of his name in 
such connection. I have, etc., 

F. Elopf, 

Pr. Secretary. 

1892. 

FIRST RAAD. 


PRESIDENT. 

May '^/^. — It was resolved tliat a dam be constructed on the President’s 
farm 'Geduld’ at a cost of £4,500, at the expense of the Treasury. 

385 cc 
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SECOND RAAD. 

The Public Works Department report that the road across the 
President’s farm. ‘ Geduld,’ estimated to cost £1,500, had actually cost 
£5,000. Mr. Meyer stated that this road was of absolutely no use to 
anyone but the owner of the farm 1 

FIRST RAAD. 

yune 15. — Letter from Mr. Mare, Deacon, on behalf of the United 
Church, Pretoria, complaining that of the twelve erven given by 
Government to the Church, they had been deprived of four, wMch 
had been handed over to the President’s Church, the Gerevoormede 
or Dopper, and two of these had again been tiansf erred to the 
President himself. 

yune 16. — After a lengthy discussion it was resolvea that Uie Presideilt 
is entirely exonerated. The Raad further expressed its disapproval 
of this conduct of a Christian Church, whose duty it should be to 
foster Christian love, and set an example to the burghers. 

FIRST RAAD. 

August 2. — A memorial was read from Lichtenburg, praying for a 
stringent investigation into the Report of the Estimates Committee 
of 1890, in which it was stated that of £140,000 spent on the Pretoria 
streets, vouchers for £22,000 were missing. The Raad decided on 
the President’s stating that nothing was wrong with the accounts to 
send the memorialists a copy of the resolution of last year, 

1893. 

yuly 17. — ^The President said it was simply murdering the erection of 
factories to say there should be no concessions. He deuied that 
factories could be erected without concessions. If the Raad wished 
to throw out all concessions, well and good. That simply meant the 
fosteiing of industries in other countries. 

STANDS SCANDAL.' 

August 3. — ^The President said that speculation, when fairly conducted, 
was justifiable, and the Government had acted according to the 
circumstances, and in the interests of the State. The Government 
had no private interests in view, but thought the sale was quite 
justifiable. 

The Minister of Mines was then attacked for granting stands to 
Raad officials when higher offers had been made. 


• By this name is known the series of transactions in which Govern- 
ment land in Johannesburg was sold out of hand to certain private 
individuals at a nominal ii^re, many thousands of pounds below the 
then market value. 



APPENDIX D. 

VOLKSRAAD DEBATES. 

Extracts from the Published Reports, 

1889. 

May 8. — On the application of the Sheba G. M. Co. for permission to 
erect an aerial tram fiom the mine to the mill, 

Mr. Groblaar asked whether an aerial tram was a balloon or 
whether it could fly tin ough the air. 

The only objection that tlio Chaunnan had to urge against granting 
the tram was that the Company had an English name, and that with 
so many Dutch ones available. 

Mr. TAUAAUD objected to the word ' participecren ' (participate) 
as not being Dutch, and to him unuitelligible . ' I can't beliuve the 
word is Dutch ; why have I never come across it in the Bible if 
it is?' 

Junr i8. — On the application for a concession to treat tailings, 

Mr. Tauaard wished to know if the words ‘ pyrites’ and ‘ concen- 
trates’ could not bo translated into the Dutch language. He could 
not understand what it meant. He had gone to night-school as long 
as he had been in Pretoria, and even now he could not explain every- 
thing to his burghers. He thought it a shame that big hills should 
be made on ground under which iiieio might be rich reefs, and which 
in future might be required for a market or outspan. He would 
support the recommendation on condition that the name of the 
quartz should be translated into Dutch, as there might be more in 
tliis than some?)f them imagined. 


REDUCTION OP IMPORT DUTIES ON EATABLES. 

J‘ur^e 20. — Mr. Wolmarans said the diggers simply did not want to buy 
from the Boers ; there was plen^ of meat and bread in the land, and 
the Boers could not get good prices for their cattle. 

Mr. Van Heerden could not see how the inhabitants of the State 
would benefit Ln the least by lowering the tariff. 

Messrs. LoMnAARU and Wolmarans both declared that when 
duties jveff at their highest groceries etc. were at their cheapest. 

Mr. 'Taliaard thought that members who were in favour of lowei'- 
ing the tariff did not act for the benefit of the country. 

387 
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iSqOi 

May 39. — A. discussion of considerable lenglh took place on a petition 
from burghers of Gatsrand, Potchefstroom district, praying that at 
least two-thirds of the Government money now lying idle in the 
banks should be given out to agriculturists as loans, and the remainder 
for other purposes. 

July 2 . — His Honour was asked why he did not suppress all sweepstakes 
and races. 

The President said gambling and lottciies were in conflict with 
the Word of God, but it was also the duty of man to have exercise 
and to exercise his horses. For that reason an exception had been 
made in the BiU as to horse-races, etc. 

INCREASE OF OFFICIALS’ SALARIEStt 

July 7. — ^The President supported the increase. He promised tli& Raad 
— and he had done this baore — tliat whenever there was a filing off 
in the revenue, he would at once reduce the salaries. He had said 
this before, and if members did not believe him let them call him a 
liar at once. 


1891. 

SECOND RAAD. 

June 5. — Mr. Esselen objected to minutes not being full enough. 

Mr. Taljaard accused Mi\ Esselen of insulting (ho Ka.id. 

A discussion ensued 011 minutes, 111 wluch certain proposals which 
had been rejected had not been incorporated. Several membeis 
said that the incorporation of proposals thal had boon rejected would 
entail some members being held up to the scoi n of the public. 

estimates. 

June 24. — ^Two lumdi ed vouchers were found to be missing from tlie 
ycaily accounts, and no explanation could be given. Also ;Ci3,qoo 
had been given on loan to the Boeien Wiiikel (Boer General Store — 
a private mercantile venture). 

July 27. — Mr. Mare maintained that the Public Works were badly 
administered. 

The President dashed down the papers in front of him and 
stalked out of the Raad, after emphatically denying ^hat money had 
been wasted. 

July 27. — ^At the debate on the question of appointing a State financier, 
who could among other things be held responsible for the disappear- 
ance of vouchers, the Auditor-General said that he did not want an 
official of that nature, who would be always snivelling about his books, 

CLAUSE TWENTY-THREE OF THE GOLD LAW. 

August 5.— The President said that owners of properties had quite 
sufficient privileges already, and he did not want to give them more. 

Mr, Lomdaard said the Gold Fields wanted too much, ^e revenue 
from tlie Gold Fields was already less than the expenditure. *He.was 
of opinion that the best course would be to let the Gold Fields go to 
the devil and look after themselves. 
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1892. 

SECOND RAAD. 

May 6. — Protracted discussion arose on the Postal Reportj the Conser- 
vatives being opposed to erecting pillar-boxes in Protoiia on the 
ground that they were extravagant and effeminate. 

OOM Dyle (hir. TauaardI said that he could not see why people 
wanted to be always writing letters. He wrote none himself. In the 
days of his youth he had written a letter, and had not been afraid 
to travel fifty miles and more on horseback and by wagon to post it ; 
and now people complained if they had to go one mUe. 

FIRST RAAD. 

May 21. — On the question of abolishing the post of Minute-Keeper to 

* the Executive the President fell into a passion with Mr. Loveday 
who'thought a Minute-Keeper unnecessary, and left the Raad in a 
temper. 

13. — ^The President said the reason why he did not subsidize 
some papers by giving them adveitisements was that they did not 
defend the Government. It was the rule everywhere to give adver- 
tisements to papets which supported the Government. 

PRESIDENT AND GENERAL. 

yufy 21, — General Joubert tenders his resignation as Chairman of. 
the Chicago Exhibition Committee. He had written again and again 
to the President and Slate Secretary for an intimation of the Govern- 
ment’s intention with regard to the amount on the Estimates, but his 
communications were treated with silent contempt. 

The President made a long speech, in which ho said ho felt great 
grief at being thus falsely charged by the General, who was also a 
member of the Executive, Still he would only bless those who 
spitefully used him and would not blacken the General. 

SECOND RAAD. 

July 21. — ^After the resolution had been taken on Mr. Van Niekerk’s 
proposition regarding compensation for claims not yet worked out 
(Clause 60 of Gold Law), the President was still speaking, and 
objecting to the recording of Van Niekerk's objection to the passing 
of the Gold Law Clause Amendment, when Mr. Esselen called 
‘Order, Ordeal' seveial times. 

The President said he was insulted by Mr. Esselen and would 
withdraw unless he apologized. 

,The Raad adjourned, as Mr. Esselen refused. 

FIRST RAAD. 

‘ ' locust extermination. 

21. — Mr. Roos said locusts were a plague, as in the days of King 
Pharaoh, sent by God, and the couiitey would assuredly be loaded 
with shan^ and obloquy if it tried to raise its hand against the mighty 
hand ®f me Almighty. 

' ' ‘Messrs. Declerq and Steeneamp spoke in the same strain, quoting 
largely from the Scriptures. 
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The Chmrman related a true story of a man whose farm was 
always spared by the locusts, until one day he caused some to be 
killed. His farm was then devastated. 

Mr. Stoop conjured the members not to constitute themselves 
terrestiial gods and oppose the Almighty. 

Mr. Lucas Meyer raised a storm by ridiculing the arguments of 
the former speakers, and comparing the locusts to beasts of prey 
which they destroyed. 

Mr. Labusciiagne was violent. He said the locusts wci'e quite 
different from beasts of prey. They were a special plague sent by 
God for their sinfulness. 

July 26. — ^Mr. De Beer attacking the railways said they wore already 
beginning to eat the bitter fruits of them. He was thinking of trek- 
king to Damaraland, and his children would trek still further into the 
wilderness out of the reach of the iron horse. . 

August 16. — ^Mr. De Beer said he saw where all the oppositjon t8 
duties came from. It was English blood boiling to protect English 
manufacture. 

1893. 

June 21. — A memorial was read from certain burghers of Waterberg 
about children beating their parents, and praying that such children 
should not be aUowed to become oiBcials of the State or sit in 
Volksraad 1 

Mr. De Beer — ^the Member for 'Waterberg— who in the days of his 
hot youth is said to have given his father a sound thrashing, and is 
the one aimed at by the memorialists, denied all knowledge of the 
memorial. 

CHARLESTOWN EXTENSION. 

August 24. — Mr. WoLMARANs opposed the line, as it would coiiipcto 
with the Delagoa Bay Railway, for which the State was responsible. 

Mr, Le Clerq maintained that the Cape Free Stale line was against 
the interests of the burghers, as a tremendous number of calllc wore 
brought into the State from outside countries. 

Mr. Malan said he would never vote for this line. 

Mr. Roos referred to the sacred voice of the people, which he said 
was against railways. 

The extension was eventually approved of. 

1894. 

FIRST RAAD, 

May 14. — A debate took place upon the clause that members should 
appear in the House clad in broadcloth and having white neckties. 

Mr. Jan de Beer complained of the lack of uniformity in neckties. 
Some wore a Tom Thumb variety, and others wore scarves. This 
was a state of things to he deplored, and he considered that the Raad 
should put its foot down and define the size and shape of neckties. 

JAM CONCESSION. 

August 20. — ^The President said he was against concessions. generally 
^ealdng, but there were cases where exceptions shouidni?' made. 
There was for instance the Jam Concession. The manufacture’ of 
jam ought to be protected. 
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REDUCTION OE POSTAGE PROM TWOPENCE TO ONE PENNY 
THROUGHOUT THE UPPUHLIC, 

Atij^ust 22. — Mr. W0LMAHVN8 opposed the reduction, hfiyiiig tlic Postal 
Depaitraont would piobably show a dutlcit at the end of the year. 
And besides who would benefit ? Certainly not the farmcis. 

Mr. Lombaard also rvas against the reduction. 

Mr. De la Rey said speculators could afford to pay the present 
rates of postage, and as the reduction would only benefit the towns- 
people, let matters remain unaltered. If he resided in a town and 
speculated he would be able to pay twopence. 

Mr. SciiUTTE said the Postal Department was run at a loss at 

g resent, and if they further reduced the tariff things would go very 
adly witli them. 

Reduction rejected, 13 to 9. 

increase of REPRESENTATION. 

September 6. — ^Thc President throughout the debate maintained that 
there was no advantage to be gamed by increased representation, 
and that business could be more quickly transacted with a small 
number of members. He disagreed with those members who 
wished to give big towns representatives as the Raad would be 
swamped with town members. 

After the rejection of various proposals the President rose and 
pointed out it would mean ruination to the country if the Raad 
resolved ito increase the number of the members, and amidst some 
coiifpsion ho loft, declining to occupy the Presidential chair, 
multoring that the Raad was large enough already and if it wore 
increased it would be a shame. 

EDUCATION QUESTION. 

September 7. — ^I'he Committee reported that a number of memorials had 
been received, praying that more hours weekly should be devoted 
to the ISnglish language. Counter memorials had also been received. 
The Committee advised the Raad not to giant the request of more 
hours for English. 

Mr. Lombaard thought the Raad was bound to refuse the request, 
and it would be useless to discuss the matter. 

Mr. De Beer could see no barm in granting the request, in fact it 
was their duly to do so. 

Mr. Spies considered there was no necessity to leach English in 
the State. Trade did not require it, and they could got on very well 
without English. Let the English remain in their own country. 

The President was opposed to extending the hours. He did not 
object to English being taught, but then it must not interfere with 
the language of the country to the prejudice of the latter language. 
He had schools upon his farm, and parents objected to their chUdreu 
being taught English in those schools. After a very little while they 
could wiite English as well as or heller than their own language, and 
neglected Dutch for English. The Dutch language could not be 
maintained against English in compefition. 

Mr, WOLMARANS also spoke against the English language saying 
that if they went through the list of those who had signed the 
jnqmofial for the annexation of the Transvaal by the En^ish, they 
would find without exception that those who signed were English- 
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speaking. He was against children being taught English so early, as 
when they were taught young their minds became poisoned with 
English views. 

Mr. Otto agreed with I he spirit of the Committee’s report. This 
was a Dutch country, with Dutch laws, and why should they be 
asked to exchange the Dutch language for the English ? What had 
the English done for the country that this should be asked ? 

The Chairman thought many members made too much of the 
English language already. One language was sulRcicnt, and if a 
man was properly educated in his own tongue that should suffice. 

Mr. Le Clerq and Mr. Prinsloo both cautioned the Read against 
foreign languages in their schools. 

Mr. Loveday pointed out the absurdity of saying that the 
National Independence depended upon one language only being 
used, and pointed to the American and Swiss Republics as examples. 

Ml. Lombaard in the course of a violent ^speech said thofe 
people who wanted English taught in the State-aided schoc^ were 
aiming at the independence of the State. They wanted to bring 
dissension in the midst of the burghers by teaching new and wrong 
ideas, and they became indignant because the burghers would not 
allow it. He was ashamed tliat members should argue in favour of 
injuring their independence : English should not be taught in the 
State-aided schools. 

The law remained unaltered by 12 to 10. 

1895. 

July a6. — ^The mattei of purchasing diamond diills cropping up, the 
President said it was true that the two iiiduslries mining and 
agriculture went hand in hand, but it must be remembered that 
every fresh goldfield opened meant a fresh stream of people and 
extra expenses. He hoped the Raad would excuse him referring to 
it, but the Raad took away the revenue and still asked for money, 
There was the reduction of postage; now it was asked to spciirl 
money on boring machines, when each new field meant so much 
extra expense. Machines for water boring were cheap and not fitted 
with diamonds like those for mining, which required to bo handled 
by experts. It must be remembered that money voted for agri- 
cultural purposes was spent here, while for the gold industry it was 
sent away. The Raad must be careful how the money was voted, 

FIRST RAAD, 

FIRING AT THE CLOUDS TO BRING DOWN RAIN CONSIDERED IMPIOUS. 

Atiguii $. — A memorial was read from Krugersdorp praying tliat the 
Raad would pass a law to prohibit the sending u]) of bombs into the 
clouds to bnng down rmn, as it was a deiumce of God and would 
most likely bring down a visitation from the Almighiy. 

The Memorial Committee reported that they disapproved of such 
a thing, but at the same time they did not consider they could make 
a law on the subject. 

Mr, A. D. WoLMARANS said he was astonished at this advice, and 
he expected better from the Commission. If one of tH6ir children 
fired towards the clouds with a revolver they would thrash him. 
Why should they permit people to mock at the Almighty in this 
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manner ? II was terrible to contemplate. Ho hoped that the Raad 
would lake stops to prevent such things happening. 

The Chairman (who is also a member of the Memorial Commis- 
sion) said the Commission thought that such things were only done 
for a wager. 

Mr. EiiASMUS said they were not done for a wager but in real 
earnest. People at Johannesburg actually thought that they 
could bring down the rain from the clouds by firing cannoris at 
them. 

Mr. Jan Meyer said such things were actually done in Johannes- 
burg. Last year during the drought men were engaged to send 
charges of dynamite into the clouds. They fired from the Wanderers’ 
Ground and from elsewhere, but without result. Then some one 
went to Germiston and fired at a passing cloud ; but there was no 
^ rain. The cloui^ sailed away, and the teivcns became clear and 
* beaullfnlly blue. He had reported the matter to- the Government. 

Mr. Du Toit (Carohna) said he had heard that there were com- 
panies in Europe which employed numbers of men to do nothing but 
shoot at the clouds simply to bring down rain. It was wonderful 
that men could think of doing such things j they ought to be pro- 
hibited here. He did not consider that the Raad would be justified 
in passing a law on the subject, however ; but he thought all the 
same Ihat they should express their strongest disapproval of such 
practices. 

Mr, Bissenstock ridiculed ihe idea of people fordj}i^ rain from 
the clouds. In some of the Kaffir countries they had witch-doctors 
who tried to bring down rain j whether they succeeded or not was a 
different matter. Still, if people were foolish enough to try and force 
the clouds to discharge rain, the Legislature ought not to interfere to 
prevent them. He did not agree with the idea of firing at the clouds, 
but did not consider that an Act should bo passed to prevunt it. 

The Chairman said if such things weie actually done — and ho 
was unaware of it — those who did it ought to bo prevented from 
repeating it 

After a further discussion, Mr. A. D. Wolmarans moved : ' That 
this Raad, considering the memorial now on the Older, resolves to 
agree with the same, and instructs the Government to take the neces- 
sary steps to prevent a repetition of the occurrences refeircd to.' 


SECOND RAAD. 

BAIUIAIDS. 

The arlide for the abolition of barmaids was dealt with. 

Mr. Watkins declaied himself strongly against such an article. 
He could not sec why females should be prevented from dispensing 
hquor. Such a clause would prevent many respectable young women 
from making a living. 

Mr. Pretorius said there were many memorials on this subject, 
and in compliance with the wish expressed therein the article was 
inserted in the Liquor Law. Of course, it was for the Raad to dedde. 

Mr. ^NSBURQ spoke strongly against the clause. According to it 
the 'proprietor’s wife would be prevented from going behind the 
■Counter. He would not deny that there were some bai maids who 
were not strictly virtuous, but to accuse them as a class of being 
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dangeious was going too far. Many of the memorials wero signed by 
women. These memoiials were drawn by men whom he considered 
were h 3 T 30 Crites, and they ought to be ashamed of themselves for 
their narrow-mindedness. 

Mr. Van Staden said he did not like to take the bread out of the 
mouths of a gi eat many women, 

Mr. Koenig suggested that they could become chambermaids. 
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MALABOCH. 

Septembci 4. — ^An Executive resolution was readj stating that the 
Executive had decided to deprive Malaboch of his rights of chief- 
tainship, and keep him in the custody of the Government, and that 
his tribe he broken up and apprenticed out to burghers, each 
burgher applying to have one or two families upon payment of £2 
per family per aunura. The Executive wished the Raad to approve 
of this ; the Government had the right to do this according to law. 
This was without prejudice to the hial befoio the High Court. 
Perhaps when the Krijgsraad assembled it would be decided to try 
him before the High Court on charges of murder and rebellion. 

Mr. Teppe thought this was a matter for the High Court, and 
counseUed the Raad to adopt that course, giving the chief a public 
trial. 

The President said the Executive acted strictly in accoidancc with 
the law i it w.as not nocessaiy for the Goverunient to scud the case 
to the High Court, as it had the power to decide native cases. For 
instance, in the case of Lo Bcngula and his headmen, they were not 
tried by any High Couit. 

Mr. Meyer thought they should give Malaboch a fair trial. 

Finally Mr. Meyer moved, aid Mr. Jeppe seconded, that 
Executive resolution be accepted for notice. 
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THE GREAT FRANCHISE DEBATE. 

The following extracl is made from the Report of the great Franchise 
Debate, published in the Johannesburg Star, August 17, 1895 : 

EXTENSION OF THE FRANCHISE. — MONSTER UITLANDER PETITIONS. — 
WHAT THE BURGHERS WISH. 

Petitions were read praying for the extenaon of the franchise. The 
petitioners pointed out that they were all residents in the Republic, 
that the increase of the wealth of the country and the status of the 
country were due to their enerw and wealth, tliat the number of the 
non-enfranchised far exceeded the number of the burghers, that 
taxation was so arranged that the non-enfranchised boro four-fifths of 
the taxes. The memorialists pointed out that one of the Republican 
principles was equality, but that notwithstanding the numerously signed 
memorials the Raad decided last year to make the Franchise Law so 
stringent that a new-comer could never obtain the franchise, and his 
cluldren could only obtain it under severe conditions. They pointed 
out the danger of this, and prayed for admission under reasonable 
conditions. 

The petitions came from every part of the country, including all the 
Boer strongholds, and some were signed by influential oilicials, One 
petition from Johannesburg was signed by 32,479 persons, and the total 
signatures amounted to 3S.483. 

Memorials to the same ehect were read from a large number of 
farming districts, signed by 993 fuU burghers, who were anxious that 
the franchise should be extended to law-abiding citizens. These 
memorials contained the names of prominent farmeis. There were 
nineteen of these last-named memorials, four of which came from 
different parts of the Pretoria district and three from Potchefstroom. 

A memorial was read from Lydenburg, suggesting that ten years’ 
residence in the country and obedience to the law be the qualification. 
This was signed by about a hundred burghers. 

A number of memorials were read from Rustenberg, Walerbcrg, Piet 
Relief, Utrecht, Middelberg, Zoutpansberg, and Krngersdorp, signed 
by about 500 burghers, slating that while they valued the friendship 
of the pcacc-abidmg Uitlanders they petitioned the Raad not to extend 
the franchise or alter last year’s law. .. 

A memorial from Krugersdorp was to the effect that the franchise 
should not be extended until absolutely necessary, and then only in 
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terms of Art. 4 of the Franchise Law of 1894. This was signed 
by thirteen persons. 

One was read from the Apies River and Standerton, praying that the 
children of Uitlandcrs born here should not be granted the franchise. 

Memorials from other places, with 533 signatures, prayed that the 
existing Franchise Law should bo strictly enforced, 

Several petitions against the prohibition of the Election Committee 
were read. 

A further memorial from the Rand was read, containing 5,152 signa- 
tures, pointing out that they objected to the memorial issued by the 
National Union, and they wanted the system of one-man-one-vote and 
the ballot system adopted before they asked for the franchise. 

THE committee’s EECOMMBNDATIOMS. 

The Memorial Committee recommended that the law remain uu- 
Sltered. because the memorials signed by full burghers requested no 
extension to take place. 

Mr. Lucas Meyer, who was chairman of the Memorial Commission, 
submitted a report, stating that he was in the minority and differed 
from his fellow-committeemen. There was not a single member of the 
Raad who would use his powers more towaids maintaining the inde- 
pendence of the country than himself, but he was fully convinced that 
the Raad had as bounden duty to propose an alteration to last year's 
law. Proposals to do so had to emanate from the Raad. A large 
majority of memoriali.sts who prayed for the extension were not 
burghers, but even those burghers who petitioned the Raad against 
the extension asked the Raad not to do so at present. That showed 
that they were convinced that sooner or later the extension would have 
to take place— cautiously perhaps, but the extension would come. 
Even the committee, the majority of whom were against him, recog- 
nised this. He repeated that it was his opinion that the lime would 
come. Let the Raad then submit the proposal to the country, and if 
the majority of the burghers were against it, the Raad would have 
to stand or fall with the burghers ; but at any rate they would be acting 
according to the will of the country, and could not be blamed for pos- 
sible consequences. Recently the President said something had to be 
done to admit a por don of the people who were behind the dam, before 
the stream became so strong that the walls would be washed away and 
the country immersed in water. Ho hoped the Raad would favourably 
consider his proposal. 

Mr. Tosen said tliatwhen the proposals came to extend the franchise, 
such proposals had to come from old burghers, and so far the old 
burghers had ifbt signified their willingness that this should be done. 
On the contrary, a large number of them were against it. They did 
not wish to exclude the new-comers for all eternity, but just now" they 
should make no concession. It stood to reason that the new-comers 
could not have so much interest in the country as the old inhabitants. 
He cautioned the Raad against accepting the recommendations of Mr. 
Meyer. It would be contrary to Republican principles. Yes, he repeated 
it would be contrary to the principles of Republicanism, and were new- 
comers admitted to the franchise the old burghers would be deprived 
of all their rights. They would not dare to vote or exercise any of 
their privi^ges. Those persons who signed the petition for the franchise 
said they were peaceful and law-abiding citizens, but they gave a sign 
that they were not law-abiding, because they were against the law. The 
Election Law was there, and thiy should abide by it. 
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The CHAinMAN called the speaker to order and advised him to keep 
to the point, whether it was desirablo to extend the franchise or not. 

Mr. TOSEN said he was cnt short, but in a few words he would say 
that he would resist to the bitter end any attempt to alter the law as 
it at present stood. He spoke on behalf of his constituents and 
himself. 

Mr. JEPPE, in the course of his speech, said : Wlio are the people 
who now demand from us a reasonable extension of the franchise? 
There are to begin with almost a thousand old burghers who consent 
to such extension. There are in addition 890 petitioners, also old 
burghers, who complain that the franchise has been narrowed by 
recent legislation, There are 5,100, chiefly from the Rand, who ask for 
extension subject to the ballot, the principle of which has already been 
adopted by you, and there is lastly a monster petition, bearing 35,700 
names, chiefly from the Rand goldfields: and in passing I maymenliop- 
that I have convinced myself that the signatures to it, with VKy few 
exceptions perhaps are undoubtedly genuine. Well, this petition has 
been practically signed by the entire population of the Rand. There 
are not three hundred people of any standing whose names do not 
appear there. It contmns the name of the millionaire capitalist on the 
sanae page as that of the carrier or miner, that of the owner of half a 
diskict next to that of a clerk, and the signature of the merchant who 
possesses stores in more than one town of this Republic next to that of 
the oflicial. It embraces also all nadonalities : the German merchant, 
the doctor from Capetown, the English director, the teacher from the 
Paarl — ^they all have sigiied it. So have — and that is significant — old 
burghers from the Free State, whose fathers with yours reclaimed this 
country j and it bears too the signatures of some who have been born 
in this counti'y, who know no other fatherland than this Republic, but 
whom the law regards as strangers. Then too there are the new- 
comers. They have settled for good : they have built Johannesburg, 
one of the wonders of the age, now valued at many millions sterling, 
and which, in a few short years, will contain from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty thousand souls ; they own half the soil, they pay at 
least three-quarters of the taxes. Nor are they persons who belong 
to a subservient race. They come from countries where they freely 
exercised political rights which can never be long denied to free-born 
men. They are, in short, men who in capital, energy and education 
are at least our equals. All these persons are gathered together, thanks 
to our law, into one camp. Through our own act this multitude, 
which contains elements wnich even the most suspicious amongst us 
would not hesitate to trust. Is compelled to stand together, and so to 
stand in this rnost fatal of all questions in antagonism to us. Is that 
fact alone not sufficient to warn us and to prove how unstatesmanlike 
our policy is ? What will we do with them now ? Shall we convert 
them into friends or shall we send them away empty, dissatisfied, 
embittered ? What will our answer be ? Dare we rrfer them to the 
present law, which first expects them to wait for fourteen years and 
even then pledges itself to nothing, but leaves everything to a Volksraad 
which cannot decide until 1905 ? It is a law which denies all political 
rights even to their children born in this country. Can they gather 
any hope from that? Is not the fate of the petition of Mr. Justice, 
Morice, whose request, however reasonable, could not be gfanted 
except by the alteration of the law published for twelve months and 
.'consented to by two-thirds of the entire burgher population, a con- 
vincing proof how untenable is the position which we have assumed ? 
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Well, should we resolve now to refuse this request, what will we do 
when a; we well know must happen it is repeated by two hundred 
thousand one day. You will all admit the doors must be opened. 
What will become of us or our cliildren on that day. when we shall 
find ourselves in a minority of perhaps one in twenty, without a single 
friend amongst the other nineteen, amongst those who will then tell us 
they wished to be brothers, but Uiat we by our own act made them 
strangers to the Republic ? Old as the world is, has an attempt like 
ours ever succeeded for long ? Shall we say as a French king did 
that things will last our time, and after that we reck not the deluge 7 
Again I ask what account is to be given to our descendants and M^at 
can be our hope in the future ? 

Mr, DE Clercq opposed the extension, 

Mr. Jan de Beer said he could not agree to the prayer for extension. 
The burghei’S woul(^ decide time enough when the dam was too full, or 
T^en fresh water was wanted. He had gone through the memorials, 
and soiTle that wished an extension were unknown to him, even those 
who signed from his district. Very few persons were in favour of the 
extension, If the burghers wished it he would give it, he would agree 
to it. The people coolly asked the Kaad to extend, the franchise to 
80,000 persons, men who were not naturalized and had nothing to lose. 
He did not mind extending the franchise to a few. When it was a 
small case he did not object, but when it came to giving away their 
birthright wholesale he kicked. Ho did not object to give the burgher 
right to persons who shot Kaffirs, or he had better say, persons who went 
into the native wars on behalf of the Transvaal, because they shed their 
blood for the country; but people who came hero only to make money 
and that only did not deserve the franchise. Let them look at that 
book of signatures on the table with the 70,000 names. Who were 
they? (Laughter, and cries of ‘Too much.’) Well, 38,000 then. He 
had ‘ too much.' They were the persons, the millionaires side by side 
with mining workers whom Mr. Jeppe spoke of, but where did they find 
these people side by side? Nowhere 1 No, he would not grant an 
extension of the franchise. 

The President said he wished to say a few words on the subject, 
and the first thing ho had to say was that those persons who signed 
the monster petition were unfaithful and not law-abiding. 

Mr, Jeppe i I deny that. 

The President : Yes— I repeat unfaithful. 

Mr. Jeppe (excitedly) : I say they are not 1 

The Chairman ; Order, order I 

The President then endeavoured to qualify his remarks by re- 
asserting that tlfbse people were disrespectful and disobedient to the 
law, because they were not naturalized. ‘ Now,’ asked His Honour 
triumphantly, ‘can you contradict that? No, you cannot. No one 
can. The law says that they must be naturalized, and they are not.’ 
Speeches had been made that afternoon. His Honour proceeded, urging 
that the rich should be made burghers and not the poor. Why not the 
poor as well as the rich, if that were the case ? But he was against 

g ranti^ any extension, saving in cases like that he mentioned tlie otlier 
ay, ’Those who went on commando were entitled to it, but no others. 
Those persons who showed they loved the country by making such 
sacrifiices w^e entitled to the franchise, and they should get it. These 
memorials were being sent in year by year, and yearly threats were 
madd'to them if they did not open the flood-gates. If the dam was full 
before the walls were washed over, a certain portion of the water had 
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to be drained off. Well, this had been done in the case of commando 
men. They were the clean water which was draiiicd off and taken 
into the inner dam which consisted of clean water, but he did not wish 
to take in the dirty water also. No, it had to remain in the outer dam 
until it was cleaned and purified. The Raad might just as well ^ve 
away the independence of the country as give all these new-comers, 
these disobedient persons, the franchise. These persons knew there 
was a law, hut they wished to evade it ; they wished to dimb the wall 
instead of going along the road quietly, and these persons should be 
kept back He earnestly cautioned the Raad against adopting Mr. L. 
Meyer’s proposal. 

Mr. D. JouBERT said excitement would not avail them. They had 
to be calm and deliberate. Now, what shuck him was first who 
would give them the assurance, were tliey to admit the 35,000 persons 
who petitioned them for the franchise, that they would maintain the 
independence of the country inviolate and as a saci^d heritage ? Thejr 
had no guarantee. He could not agree with the request of the petition 
(here the speaker became excited, and gesticulating violently, con- 
tinued), and be would never giant the request if the decision was in 
Ms hands, 

Mr. A. J. WoLMARaNssaid that his position on this question was that 
ho would not budge an inch. 

Mr. Jan Meyer impugned the genuineness of the petition, and said 
he had represented Johannesburg in the Raad for some time, and could 
tcU them how those things were worked. They were nearly all 
forgeries. He stated that as there were only 40,000 people in Johannes- 
burg it was impossible that 38,000 of them signed. Therefore they 
were forgeries. The speaker concludod by sa^ng that as long as he 
lived he would never risk the independence of the country by granting 
the franchise, except in accordance wiih the law. It was unreasonable 
to ask liim to give up his precious birthiight in this thoughtless manner, 
He could not do it — he would not do it 1 
Mr, Phinsloo said that he liad gone through the petitions from 
Potchefstroom, and certainly he had to admit that many of the signa- 
tures were not genuine, for he found on these petitions the names of 
his next-door neighbours, who had never told him a word about their 
signing such petitions. 

Mr. Otto again addressed the Raad, endeavouring to prove that 
memorials from Ottos Hoop contained many forgeries. Ho said that 
he did not consider the Johannesburg people who signed in that 
wonderful and fat book on the table to be law-abiding, and he would 
have none of them. The Raad had frequently heard that if the 
franchise were not extended there would be trouble, die was tired of 
these constant threats. He would say, ' Come on and fight I Come 
on I' (Cries of ' Order 1 ’) 

Mr. Otto (proceeding) ; I say, ‘Come on and have it out’; and the 
sooner the better.' I cannot fimp it, Mr. Chairman, I must speak out, 
I say I am prgiared to fight them, and I think every burgher of the 
South African Republic is with me. 

The Chairman (rapping violently) ; Order, order I 
Mr, Otto : Yes, this poor South African Republic, which they say 
they own three-fourths of. They took it from us, and we fought for it 
and got it back. 

The Chairman : Order 1 „ 

Mr. Otto : They called us rebels then. I say they are rebels. » 
Loud cries of ‘Order I' 
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Mr. Otoo : I will stiy lo-diiy, those persons who signed the memorials 
in that book aic rebels. 

The Chairman : Will you keep order ? You have no light to say 
such things. Wo are not considering the question of powers, but the 
peaceful question of the extension of the franchise to-day ; and keep to 
the point. 

MTr. On'O ; Very well I will ; but I call the whole country to witness 
that you silenced me, and would not allow me to speak out my mind. 

The President said they had to distinguish between trustworthy 
persons and untrustworthy, and one proof was their going on com- 
mando, and the other was their becoming naturalized. People who 
were naturalized were more or less worthy, and if they separated 
themselves from the others who would not get naturalized, and peti- 
tioned the Raad themselves, the Raad would give oar to their petition. 
He strongly disapproved of the Raad being deceived in the manner it 
liad been by the forged signatures. 

Mr. H; K. Loveday, in the course of an address dealing exhaustively 
with the subject, said ; The President uses the argument that they 
should naturalize, and thus give evidence of their desire to become 
citizens. I liave used the same argument, but what becomes of such 
arguments when met with the objections that the law requires such 
persons to undergo a probationary period extending from fourteen to 
twenty-four years before they are admitted to full lights of citizenship, 
and even after one has undergone that probationary period, he can 
only be admitted to full rights by resolution of the First Raad ? Law 4 
of 1890, bdug the Act 01 the two Volksraads, lays down dearly and 
dlsUncUy that those who have been eligible for ten years for the Second 
Raad can be admitted to full dtizenship. So that, in any case, the 
naturalized citizen cannot obtain full rights until he reaches the age of 
forty years, he not being eligible for the Second Raad until he is thirly 
years. The child bofii of non-naturalizccl parents must therefore wait 
until he is forty years of age, although at the age of sixteen be mw be 
called ujion to do military service, and may fall in the defence of the 
land of his birth. When such arguments are limded at me by our own 
flesh and blood — our kinsmen from all parts of South Africa — I must 
confess that I am not surprised that these peisons indignantly refuse 
to accept citizenship upon such unreasonable terms. The element I 
have just referred to — namely, the Africander element — is very con- 
siderable, and numbers thousands hundreds of whom at the time this 
country was struggling for its independence, accorded it moral and 
financial support, and yet these very persons are subjected to a term of 
probation extending from fourteen to twenty-four years. It is useless 
for me to ask you whether such a policy is just and reasonable or 
Republican, for there can be but one answer, and that is ' No 1 ’ Is 
there one .man in this Raad who would accept the franchise on the 
same terms? Let me impiess upon you the grave nature of this 
question, and the absolute necessity of going to the burghers without a 
moments delay, and consulting and advising them. Let us keep 
nothing from them regarding the true position, and I am suie we shall 
have their hearty co-operation in any reasonable scheme we may 
suggest. This is a duly we owe them, for we must not leave them 
un^r the impression that the Uitlanders are satisfied to remain aliens, 
as staled bvsome of the journals. I move amongst these people, and 
learn tm know their true feelings, and when public journals teU you 
that “these people are satisfied with their lot, they tell you that which 
they know to be false. Such journals are amongst the greatest sources 
, DD 
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of danger that the country has, Wc are informed by certain members 
that a proposition for the extension of the franchise must come from 
the burghers, but according to the Franchise Law the proposition 
must come from the Uaad, and tire public must consent. The member 
for Ruslenborg says that there are 9,338 burghers who have declared 
that they are opposed to the extension of the franchise. Upon refer- 
ence to the Report, he will find that there aie only 1,564 opposed to 
the extension. Members appear afraid to touch upon the real question 
at issue, but ti'y to discredit the memorials by vague statements that 
some of the signatures aie not genmne, and the former member for 
Johannesburg, Mr. J. Meyer, seems just as anxious to discredit the 
people of Johannesburg as formerly he was to defend them. 

The Chairman advanced many arguments in favour of granting the 
franchise to the Uillandor, but nevertheless concluded by stating that 
as the Raad with few exceptions were against the ^extension, he wouljj 
go with the majority. He was not, he said, averse to the puMication 
of Mr. Meyer’s proposition, because the country would have to decide 
upon it j still he could not favour the extension of the franchise in the 
face of what had been said during the debate. Let the Raad endeavour 
to lighten the burden of the alien in other respects. Let the alien come 
to the Raad with his grievances, and let the Raad give a patient ear 
unto him, but he really was not entitled to the franchise. 

The President again counselled the Raad not to consent to the 
publication of Mr. Meyer's proposal. He did not want it put to tiie 
country. This business had been repealed from year to year until he 
was fired of ft. And why should they worry and weary the bumhers 
once more by asking them to decide upon Mr. Moyer’s motion ? 'There 
was no need for it. There was no uncertainly about it. The burghers 
knew their minds, and their will, which was supieme, was known. 
The way was open for aliens to become burghers ; let them follow that 
road and not try to jump over the wall. They had the privilege of 
voting for the Second Raad if they became naturalized, and could vole 
for omdals, and that was more than they could do in the Cape Colony. 
In the Colony they could uot vote for a President or any officid. 
They were all appointed. They could only vote for Raad members 
there. And why should they want more power here all at once? 
What was the cause of all this commotion ? What were they clamour- 
ing for ? He knew. They wanted to get leave to vote for members of 
the First Raad, which had the independence of the country under its 
control. He had been told by these people that ‘ if you lake us on the 
same van with you, we cannot overturn the van without hurting our- 
selves as well as you.’ ‘Ja,’ that was time, 'maar,' the President 
continued, they could pull away the reins and drive me van along a 
different route. 

Mr. Jeppe, again speaking, said there was one matter he must refer 
to. That was Eis Honour’s remarks about the petitioners, calling them 
disobedient and unfaithful. The law compels no one to naturalize 
himself. How then could these petitioners have disobeyed it ? Of 
course wo should prefer them to naturalize. But can we be surprised 
if they hesitate to do so ? Mr. Loveday has told you what naturaliza- 
tion means to them. 

The President agreed that these people were not obliged by law to 
naturalize, but if tliey wanted burgher nghts they should so, when 
they would get the franchise for the Second Raad ; and upon fheir 
being naturafized let them come nicely to the Raad and the Raa^' 
would have something to go to the country with, and they WqijJ 
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receive fair treatment ; but, if they refused naturalization and rejected 
the Transvaal laws, could they expect the franchise 7 No. Let Mr, 
Joppe go back and give his people good advice, and if they were 
obedient to the law and became naturalized they would not regret it ; 
but he could not expect his people to be made full burghers if they 
were disobedient and refused naturalization. Let them do as he 
advised, and he ^the President) would stand by them and support them. 

Mr. Jeppb said ; His Honour has again asked me to advise the 
people of Johannesburg what to do regarding the extension of the 
franchise. He says they must first naturalize and then come again. 
Then he holds out hopes that their wishes will be met. Why then 
does he not support Mr. Meyer’s proposal, which affects naturalized 
people only ? What is it I am to advise the people of Johannesburg ? 
I have had many suggestions from different members. You, Mr, 
Chairman,, seem to support the hundred men from Lydenburg who 
suggest tgp years’ residence as a qualification. Mr. Tan Meyer suggests 
that those who came early to the goldfields should memorialize 
separately, and he would support them. Others say that only those 
who are naturalized should petition, and that if a few hundreds peti- 
tioued instead of 35,000, their reception would be diffcient. Well, we 
have had one petition here wherein all these conditions were complied 
with. It was not signed by anyone who had not been here ten years, 
or who is not natuiahzed, or who could at all be suspected of being 
unfaithful, nor could any exception be taken to it on the ground m 
numbers, since it was signed by one man only, Mr. Justice Moiice, 
and yet it was rejected. Gentlemen, I am anxiously groping for the 
li^l ; but what, in the face of tills, am I to advise my people f 

Mr. Jan de Beer endeavoured to refute Messrs, jeppe’s and Love- 
day^s statements, when they said a man could not become a full member 
until he was forty. They were out of their reckoning, because a man 
did not live until he was sixteen. He was out of the country. In the 
eves of the law he was a foreigner until he was sixteen, (Laughter.) 
'The member adduced other similar arguments to refute those of Messrs. 
Jeppe and Lovoday, causing much laughter. 

Mr. Loveday replied to the President, especially referring to his 
Honour’s statement that he (Mr. Loveday) was wrong when ho said 
that a person would have to wait until he was forty bcfoie he could 
obtain the full rights. He (Mr. Lovoday) repeated and emphasized his 
statements of yesterday. 

The Chairman said there was no doubt about it. What Mr. Loveday 
said regarding the qualifications and how long a man would have to 
wait until he was, qualified to become a full uurglier was absolutely 
correct. It could not be contradicted. The law was clear on that point. 
There was no doubt abuut it. 

Mr. Jan de Beer : Yes j I sec now Mr. Loveday is right, and I am 
wrong. The law does say what Mr. Loveday said. It must be altered. 

The debate was closed on the third day, and Mr. Otto’s motion to 
accept the report of the majority of the Committee, to refuse the request 
of the memoralists, and to refer them to the existing laws, was carried 
by sixteen votes to eight. 
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TERMS OF DR. JAMESON’S SURRENDER 

Sti Henules Robimon io Mr. Chamberlatn. 

Received April 6, 1896. 

Goviiiimeid House, Capdown, 

Match 16, 1896. 

SiRj 

I have the honoui to haasmit for your information a copy of 
a despatch fioin Hei Majesty’s Acting Agent at Pietoiia, enclosing 
.1 communication from the Govoinment of The South Afiican Republic, 
accompanied by sworn declaiations, respocling the teims of the sm- 
rendei of Di. Jameson’s foice, a summaty of iwich documentb I tele- 
graphed to you on the 12th instant 

At my lequest, Lieutenant-Gencial Goodenough has poiuscd these 
sworn declarations, and informs me ‘that,’ in his opinion, 'Jameson’s 
smiendei was unconditional, except that his and his people’s lives were 
to be safe so far as their immediate captois weie concerned.' 

I have, etc., 

Hlrculls Robinson, 

Governor and Iltgh Comnmstoner, 

Enclosed 111 above letter. 


Ftom II Cloeie, Pi dona, to the High Comintsstonct, 

Capeloum 

Prclona, Match iith, 1896 

Sir, 

I have the honoui to enclose foi the infoimatton of yom Excel- 
lency a lettei this day leceived fiom the Government, a summary of 
which I have alicady sent your Excellency by telcgiaph. 

I have, etc., 

H. Cloete, 


Department of Foreign Affam, 

Government Office, Pretoria, 

Division A., R.A., 10^^1896, March 10, 1896. 

„ B., 395/96 

Honourable Sir, 

I am instructed to acknowledge the receipt of the telegram from 
his Excellency the High Cominisuoner to you, dated 6th mstaht, for- 
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warded on by you to his Honour the State President, and I am now 
instructed to complete with further data my letter to you of 4th instant, 
B.B., 257/96, which I herewith confirm, containing t^e information 
which the Government then had before it respecting the surrender, 
and which was furnished in view of your urgent request for an imme- 
diate reply. 

In order to leave no room for the slightest misunderstanding, and to 
put an end to all false representations, the Government has summoned 
not only Commandant Cronje, but also Commandant Potgieter, Com- 
mandant Malan, Field-Cornet Maarlens, Assistant Field-Cornet Van 
Vuuren, and others, whose evidence appears to be of the greatest 
importance, and places the matter in a clear and plain light. 

The information which the Government has found published in the 
papers is of the following purport : 

« 

' TCpE Doornkop Surrender : Alleged Correspondence. 

'London, Monday, 11.15 

' Mr. Hawltsloy, the Chartered solicitor, who is defending Dr. Jameson, 
published the following letter to-day, which passed between Sir John 
Willoughby and Mr. Cronje, the Dutch Commandant at the time of the 
Krugorsdorp surrender ; 

'From Willoughby to Commandant. 

'"We surrender, providing you guarantee a safe conduct out of the 
country for every member of the force.” 

'From Cronji to Willoughby, 

"'Please take notice, I shall immediately let our officers come to- 
gether to decide upon your communication.” 


'From Cronji to Willoughby. 

' " I acknowledge your letter. The answer is, If you will undertake 
to pay the expenses you have caused to the Transvaal, and will lay 
down your arms, then I will spare the lives of you and yours. Please 
send me reply to this within thirty minutes." ’ 

I have now the honour to enclose for the information of His Excel- 
lency the High Commissioner and the British Government sworn 
declarations of ; « 

1. Commandant Cronj 4 , substantiated by Field-Cornel Maartens and 
Assistant Field-Cornet Van Vuuren. 

2, Commandant Potgieter. 

3. Commandant Malan. 

4, J. S. Celliers, substantiated by B. J. Viljoen, and the interpreter, 
M J. Adendorff. 

'These sworn declarations ^ven before the State Attorney agree in all 
the principal points, and give a clear summary of all the incidents of 
the surrender, and from the main points thereof it appears, inter alia : 

Thai -the second letter, as published above, and which is alleged to be 
from Ciipajh to Willoughby, was not issued from Cronje, but from 
Commandant Potgieter, who has undoubtedly taken up the proper 
standpoint, and has followed the general rule in matters of urgency, 
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such as the one in hand, and where the Commandant-General was not 
present in person on the field of battle, first and before treating wish- 
ing to consult with his co-commandants in as far as was possible. 

That a note such as appears in his declaration was sent by Com- 
mandant Cronje. 

That neither Commandant Malan nor Commandant Potgieter were 
present at the despatch of it. 

That the reply thereon from Willoughby was received by Com- 
mandant Cronje, as appears in that declaration. 

That Commandant Cronj4 then, in compliance with the note sent by 
Commandant Potgieter, as well as the other commandants and officers 
mentioned in the declaration of Cronj4, rode up. 

That Commandant Cron] 4 then explained his own note. 

That thereupon also Commandant Malan joined his co-commandanls 
and officers, and at this time Commandants Malan, pronj4, and Potgieter 
were present 

That after consultation, and with the approval of Comfliandants 
Cronj4 and Potgieter, Commandant Malan, by means of the interpreter 
Adendorff had the following said to Dr. Jameson : 

'This is Commandant Mman. He wishes you distinctly to under- 
stand that no tei-ms can be made here. We have no right to make 
terms here. Terms will be made by the Government of the South 
African Republic, He can only secure your lives to Pretoria, until you 
are handed over to Commandant-General at Pretoria.’ 

That Dr. Jameson agreed to these terms and accepted them. 

That thereupon by Order of Dr. Jameson the arms were then also 
laid down. 

That Commandant Trichardt then appeared with the orders of the 
Commandant-General to himself. 

It now appears that these orders are those which were contained in 
the telegram of which I already sent you a copy by my above-quoted 
letter of the 4 lh March, i8g6, and which, after the final regulation of 
mailers such as had then taken place, was not further acted upon 
because as regards the surrender negotiations were in fact carried 
on in accordance with the orders of the Commandant-General. 

While putting aside the question of the surrender there is little to be 
said about the otlier points contained in the telegram under reply, there 
is one which is considered of sufficient importance by this Government 
to even still draw the attention of His Excellency the High Commis- 
sioner thereto. His Excellency says : ‘I may therefore explain that an 
armistice had been agreed to pending my arrival.’ 

The Government here can only thinlc of one other misunderstanding, 
they having at the time of the disturbances at JoHhnncsburg never 
recognized any acting parly, for which reason therefore the concluding 
of an armistice was an impossibility. 

In conclusion, I have to tender thanks both to His Honour the Secre- 
tary of Slate and His Excellency tlie High Commissioner for the 
unprejudiced manner in which they, as against insinuations of a low 
character, have made known their feelings with respect to the good 
faith shown by His Honour the Stale President in his negotiations in 
connection with the question of the surrendei' of Dr. Jameson’s force. 

I have, etc., 

C. VAN Boeschote^, 

Acting State Seerdary. 

His Honour H. Cloete, " 

Acting British Agent, Pretoria. 
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Appeared before me, Hekmanus Jacob Coster, State Attorney and ex- 
oMcio J,P. of the South African Republic, Pieter Arnoldus Cronj4 
Commandant of the Potchefstroom District, who makes oath and states; 

I was, together with H. P. Malan (Commaudaiil of the Ruslenburg 
District), and F. J. Potgieter (Commandant of the KiTigersdorp District^ 
one of the commanding oflicers of the bmgher forces in the fights 
against Jameson. When I noticed the white flag, I iiiblantly ordered 
De laRey to approach the enemy. Instead of Dela Rey, Hans Hopper, 
one of the men of Commandant Potgieter, went. He brought back 
a note from Willoughby to me. The contents of the note were that 
if wo left them to themselves he promised to withdraw over the 
boundary. In reply I sent him per Hans Hopper the following note : 

‘John Willoughby, — I acknowledge your note, and this serves as 
reply, that if you guarantee the payment of the expenses which you 
Jiave occasioned 11 « South African Republic and surrender your flag 
togeth^ with your weapons I will spare the life of you and yours. 
Please send reply within thirty minutes.’ 

When this reply was written by me neither Malan nor Potgieter 
were present. Thereupon he answered that he accepted the terms, 
and surrendered himself fully with all his arms into my hands. After 
receiving Willoughby’s answer, I rode to Jameson’s troops in order to 
meet the other commandants, m accordance with a note sent by Com- 
mandant Potgieter to the enemy. I went with Field-Cornets Maartens 
and Van Vuuren to Jameson’s troops, and met Jameson. When I met 
him I gave him to clearly understand our agreement namely that he 
must plainly understand that tlie last clause was that I guaranteed his 
life and that of his men until I had handed him over to General Joubert. 
Thereupon I asked him if he was willing to lay down his flag and his 
arms, to which he replied, ‘ I have no flag j I am willing to lay down 
my arms.’ Thereupon I asked him if he could declare upon oath that 
he had no flag, whereupon he declared under oath that ho had-no flag. 
'Then Commandant Malan arrived, and then the three commanding 
officers, Maian, Potgieter and I, were present on the spot. 

Before I began speaking to Malan, Jameson called Willoughby to be 
present. Thereupon Mahin and I spoke together about the surrender 
of Jameson. Whereupon Malan said, ‘ Wo can’t decide anything here. 
Jameson must surrender unconditionally, and he must be plamly given 
to understand that we cannot guarantee his life any longer than tiU we 
have handed him over to General Jouberl.’ 1 fully agreed with Malan, 
and the interpreter Adendoiff was then instructed by the three com- 
mandants jointly |to convey plainly in English to Jameson what the 
three commandants had agi'eed upon. After tins had been done, 
Jameson bowed, look his hat off, and said in English that he agreed to 
the terms. TWeupon he issued orders to Wlloughby to command 
the subordinate officers to lay down their arms. Then the arms were 
laid down. Later on, after the arms had been laid down, Commandant 
Trichardt arrived witli orders from the Commandant-General, and his 
terms were the same as those we had already laid down. 

P. A. Ceonj£ 

Sworn before me on this yth day of March, 1896. 

H. J. Coster, 

State Attorney and Ex-officio J.P. 


We, the undersigned, Jan. Thos. Maartens, Field-Cornet of the Ward 
Gatsrand. District Potcnefcti-QQm,, and Daniel Johannes Jansen van 
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undei oath tliat we were piesont at cveiything ilatcd m tlie fougoiiig 
sworn declaration of Commandant P A Ci on] e, and that that declaia- 
tion is correct and in accoi dance with the liuth. 

Jan Maartens, 

D. J J. Van Vuurin 

Sworn befoie me on this the 7th day of Match, 1896 
H. J Coster, 

State-Attorney and ex-offlcxQ 


Appeared b^ore me, Hermanus Jacob Coster, State Attorney and e\- 
officio yP of the South Afncan Repnbltc, Frederick Jacobus pot- 
GiETER, Commandant of the Kiugersdorp Bisiiict, who makes oath and 
states 

On the morning of January 2 , 1 leceived a written repoit ftom the 
enemy in which was stated that he would sunender, but that “ne must 
be allowed to go back over the line I answered theieon iix wilting 
that I would call the officers together and would then iminediately 
nohfyhim The report leceived byme I immediately tiansmitled to 
Commandant Cion]6 A short time aftei 1 saw Commandaiit Cronje 
with the burghers going towaids the enemy I thereupon ^so went 
towards the enemy and met Commandant Cronjo tneie. i then 
attended the discussion as sctfoithmthe declaiation given by J. T. 
Celliers, dated March 6, 1896, and coniiimed by Messis Miclutl Joseph 
Adnuriruif-anii ^qiamio Jahaunes 'KiJjmftn. 

The puiport of that discussion is coiieclly reudcied. 

F J Porcini R, 

Commandant, R^rughtsdotp, 

This swoin befoie me on this the 6th day of Match, 1896 
H. J Coster, 

State Attorney and CA-offiito J P. 

Appeared before me, Hermanus Jacob Coster, State Attotney and ex- 
officto y P of the South African Republic, Hercules Pmuprus 
Malan, who makes oath and states 

I was together with P A Cionje, Commandant of the Kuigeisdorp 
District, one of the commanding foices in the fights against Jameson 
On the morning of Januaiy 2, a despatch iidu fiom Conimandanl 
Potgietei came up and informed me that Jameson had hcnsted the 
white flag, and that I must qmckly attend a meeting with the other 
comman&nts When I came up to Jameson I foCnd Cionje and 
Potgieter there , and, as I saw that Cronje had been spealang to Jame- 
son, I asked Cioni6 ‘What is the subject you have been speaking 
about? I also wish to know it’ Cionj6toldmc that he hgd agieed 
with Jameson that Jameson would pay the expenses incmr^ the 
Stale, and that lie (Cronjo) would spare the lives of Jamesoq and his 
people till Pietona was leaclicd 

Theieupon I answered, ‘ We cannot make any terms here We have 
not the power to do so, Jameson must surrendci unconditiOn illy, and 
we can only guarantee his hfe until he is dehveied over by Us mto the 
hands of the Commandant-Geneial Then he will have to sjjhniit to the 
decision of the Commandant-Geneial and the Government,' When I 
had said this, Commandant Potgietei answered, ‘ I agree wiUi lhat ’ '’And 
Comai.inclant Cronje said, ‘So be it, biotheis’ Theieupon the intei" 
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preter (Adendoi-fl) was instructed to translate to Jameson what had 
been spoken. He did so. Jameson thereupon took off his hat, bowed, 
and replied in English that he agreed thereto. Jameson then ordered 
Willoughby, who was present from the moment that I arrived, to com- 
mand the subordinate officers to disarm the men, and thereupon the 
arms were given up. 

H. P. Malan, 
Commandant. 

Sworn before me on this the 9th day of March, 1806. 

H. J. Coster, 

State Attorney and ex-officio y.P. 


Appeared before me, Hermanus Jacob Coster, State Attorney and ex- 
officio J.P. of the South African Republic, Jan Stephanus Celliers, 
^Pretoria, wlto makes oath and states; 

I eSJne up to Jameson and his troops on the second of January (after 
Jameson had hoisted the white flag), together with B. G. Viljoen, 
Kriigersdorp, and another Viljoen, whose place of residence is un- 
known to me. I asked one of Jameson’s troopers where he was. He 
showed me the direction and the place where Jameson was. Jameson 
thereupon approached me, and I greeted him. While this took place 
Commandant Croiije, the interpreter (Adendoiff), and another man 
whose name is unknown to me, came. Cronjd was thereupon intro- 
duced by Adondorff, who spoke English, to Jameson. Thereupon 
Cronjd said to Jameson, ‘ I understand that you and your men will sur- 
render yourselves with your flag and everything yon possess ? Jame- 
son said thereupon, ' I fight under no flag,*^ 

Cronje then replied, ‘ Then I must believe you upon your word that 
you have no flag ?* Jameson then said, ' I declare under oath that I 
possess no flag.’ This conveisation was interpreted word for word by 
Adendorff. Shortly afterwards Commandant Malan also arrived there 
He asked, * What is up here ? Tell me the news also.’ Then Cronj6 
told Malan that Jameson would surrender conditionally, whereupon 
Malan said in effect, ‘ There can be no question of a conditional sur- 
render here, because wo have no right to make terms. The surrender 
must take place unconditionally, u terms must be made, it must take 
place at Pretoria. We can only guarantee his life and that of his men 
as long as they are under us, and until the moment when they are 
handed over to the Commandant.’ 

General Cronje answered thereupon, 'So be it, brother,' Then 
Adendorff asked if ho had to interpret this to Jameson, whereupon 
Malan said, ' 'Vos,’ and thereupon said in English to Jameson, ' This is 
Commandant Mdan. He wishes you to distmetiy understand that no 
terms can be made here. We have no right to make terms here. 
Terms will be made by the Government of the South African Republic, 
He can only secure your lives to Pretoria, until you are handed over to 
the Commandant-General at Pretoria.' 

In reply, Jameson took off his hat, bowed, stepped backwards and 
said, ‘ I accept your terms.' Thereupon Jameson ordered Willoughby 
to command the subordinate officers that the troopers should lay down 
their arms. The arms were then laid down. 

J, S. Celliers. 

Swern liefore me on the 6th March, 1896. 

* H. J. Coster, 

State-Atlorn^ and ex-officio J.P. 
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We, the undersigned, Benjamin Johannes Viljocn and Mlchicl Joseph 
Adendorff, the persons mentioned in the preceding declaration, declare 
under oath that the facts stated therein, which we witnessed, as stated 
above, are true and correct. B. J, Viuoem. 

M. J. Adendorff. 

Sworn before me on the 6th March, i8g6, 

H. J. Coster, 

State-Attor>tey and ex-officio y.P. 

Colonial Office to War Office. 

Sir, Downing Street, April 21, i8g6. 

I am directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to request that you 
will lay before the Marquis of Lansdowne the undermentioned papers 
on the subject of the surrender of Dr. Jameson's force to the Boers. 

1. A despatch from Sir Hercules Robinson, enclosing sworn declara- 
tions taken by the Government of the South AfricatfRcpublic. A tele-" 
graphic summary of these declarations was laid before Dr. J^neson, 
whose observations ar e contained in — 

2. A letter from the solicitor for Dr. Jameson and his fellow defen- 
dants. 

3. A despatch from Sir Hercules Robinson, enclosing a sworn state- 
ment. 

Lord Lansdowne will observe from Sir H. Robinson’s despatch of the 
i6th March that the declarations taken by the Government of the South 
African Republic were submitted to the General Officer commanding at 
the Cape, who gave his opinion that the surrender was uncondilionm. 

Mr. Chamberlain would bo obliged if Lord Lansdowne would submit 
these papers to his military advisers, and obtain fiom them their opinion 
as to the terms of the surrender, which Mr. Chambcilain thinks was 
completed on Sir John Willoughby’s _ acceptance of Commandant 
Cronje's terms, and was thcrefoie sulijcct to these tcims and con- 
ditions. I am, etc., 

R. H. Meade, 

War Office to Colonial Office, 

Received April 28, i8g6. 

War Office, London, S.W., 

Sir, April 27, 1896, 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for War to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of the 21st inst., on the subject of tl.e surrender 
of Dr. Jameson’s force to the Boers. 

In reply, the Marquis of Lansdowne, having consulted with his 
military adviser, desires mo to observe that, whatever position Mr, 
Cronje may hold in the Transvaal army, he decidedly cfli the occasion 
in question acted as an officer in authorityi and guaranteed the lives of 
Dr. Jameson and all his men if they at once laid down their arms. 

The terms prescribed were accepted by Dr. Jameson’s force, and 
they surrendered and laid down their arms, and no subsequent discus- 
sion amongst the Transvaal officers could retiact the terms of this 
surrender. 

I am therefore to acquaint you, for the information of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, that the Secretary of State for War concurs 
with Mr. Chamberlain in considering that the surrender was completed 
on Sir John Willoughby's acceptance of Commandant Cronje’s terms, 
and was subject to these terms and conditions. 

I am, etc, 

Arthur L, Haliborton. 
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SIR JOHN WILLOUGHBY’S REPORT TO THE WAR OFFICE. 


The subjoiaed document is printed in the form in which it was supplied 
to the autlior by a journalist, to whom it had been given as a fair state- 
ment of the case. The marginal remarks are the notes made by a 
member of the Reform Committee to whom it was shown. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE EXPEDITION THAT LEFT 
THE PROTECTORATE AT THE URGENT REQUEST OF 
THE LEADING CITIZENS OF 
JOHANNESBURG WITH THE 
OBJECT OF STANDING BY 
THEM AND MAINTAINING 
LAW AND ORDER WHILST 
THEY WERE DEMANDING JUSTICE FROM THE TRANS- 
VAAL AUTHORITIES. By SIR JOHN C. WILLOUGHBY, 
Bart,, Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding Dr. Jameson’s Forces. 


After they had dated the ‘ urgent’ 
lottei', and had wired to Dr, Harris 
(December 37) : ' We will maUe our 
own flotation by the aid of the letter 
which I shall pnbliah.' 


On Saturdajr, December 28, 1893, Dr. Jameson received a Reuter’s 
telegram showing that the situation at The same time as he got the tele- 
Johannesburg had become acute. At grams from Johannesburg and mes- 
the same time reliable information was sages by Heany and Holden on no 
received thatthe Boers in the Zeerust account to move, 
and Lichtenburg districts were assembling, and had been summoned to 
march on Johannesburg. 

Preparations were at once made to act on the terms of the letter dated 
'December 20, and already published, and also in accordance with verbal 
arrangements with the signatories of 
that letter — viz., that should Dr. Jame- 
son hear that the Boers were collecting, 
and that the intentions of the Johan- 
nesburg people had become generally Imown, he was at once to come 
to the ai(J of the latter with whatever force he had available, and without 
further reference to them, the object being that such force should reach 
Jdhanuesburg without any conflict 
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Twaddle — in the face of Ham- 
mond’s, Phillips’s, and Sam Jameson’s 
wires not to move. 
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At 3 p.m. on Sunday afternoon, December 29, everything was in 
readiness at Pitsani Camp. 

The troops were paraded, and Dr. J anieson read the letter of invitation 
from Joliannesburg. 

He then explained to the force (a) that no hostilities were intended j 
{b) that we should only fight if forced to do so in self-defence ; (c) that 
neither the persons nor property of inhabitants of the Transvaal were 
to be molested ; (d) that our sole object was to help our fellow-men 
In their extremity, and to ensure their obtaining attention to their just 
demands. 

Dr. Jameson’s speech was received with the greatest enthusiasm by 
the men, who cheered most heartily. 

The above programme was strictly adhered to until the column was 
fired upon on the night of the 31st 

Many Boers, singly and in small parties, were encOHntered on the line.o 
of march ; to one and all of these the pacific nature of the ex];!i;'dition 
was carefully explained. 

rt from The force left Pitsani Camp at 6.30 p.m., December 29, and marched 

sanl. through the night. 

At 5.15 a.m, on the morning of the 30th the column reached the 
village of Malmani (39 miles distant from Pitsani). 
ictton Precisely at the same moment the advanced ^ard of the Mafeking 
■dad at Column (under Colonel Grey) reached the village, and the junction was 
effected between the two bodies. 

j.P, For details of the composition of the combined force, as also for 
general particulars of the march to Kmgersdoi p, see sketch of the route 
and schedule attached (marked A. and B. respectively), 
nie at From Malmani I pushed on as rapidly as possible in outer to cross in 
l-ralne« daylight the very dangerous defile at Lead Mines. This place, distant 
71 mues from Pitsani, was passed at 5.30 p.m., December 30, 

I was subsequently informed that a force of sevcial hundred Boers, 
sent from Lichtenburg to intercept the force at this point, missed doing 
so by tliree hours only. 

ter At our next ‘off-saddle’ Dr. Jameson received a letter from the 
u Cum- Commandant-General of the Transvaal demanding to know the reason 
adant- of OUT advance, and ordering as to return immediately. A reply was 
iBial. 52, jt jq explaining Dr. Jameson’s reasons in the same terms as those 

used to the force at Pitsani. 

ier At Doornport (91 miles from Pitsani), during an ‘ o£f-saddle ’ early on 
n High Tuesday morning, December 31, a mounted messenger overlook us, 
amis- and presented a letter from the High Commissioner, which contained 
‘®r. an order to Dr. Jameson and myself to return at once to^Mafeking and 
Pitsani, 

sons A retreat by now was out of the question, and to comply with these 
not instructions an impossibility. In the first place, there was absolutely no 
“ting, food for men or horses along the road which we had recently followed ; 
secondly, three days at least would be necessary for our horses, jaded 
with forced marching, to return ; on the road ahead we were sure of 
finding, at all events, some food for man and beast. Furthermore, we 
had by now traversed almost two-thirds of the total distance; a large 
force of Boers was known to be intercepting our retreat, and we were 
convinced that any retrograde movement would bring on an attack of 
Boers from all sides. 

It was felt, therefore, that to ensure the safety of our little forfje, »o 
alternative remained but to push on to ICrugersdorp to our friends, who 
wo were confident would be awaiting our arrival there. 
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Apart from the above coiisidcia- 
tions, even had it been possible to 
cfiiect a icticit fiom Dooinpoil, we 
knew that Johannesburg had tiscn, and 
fell that by liuuing back we should 
be slianielully deserbag those coming 
lo meet us. 


They could not possibly kiioia it, 
betouBO the using— < f , Un, publu 
arming and mining of nicn— only 
big in at the veiy hour tboy Uaim to 
base Kuo on it, and beciust tin. hist 
news from Jolianncsbin g only 1 cached 
them 04 horns latei by the two cy- 
clists ‘Oh what a tangled web we 
weave, when ' 


Finally, it appealed to us impossible to turn back, in view of the fact 
that we had been utgenlly called in to , 

aveit a massacre, which we had been ”>casage8 to 

assiuod would be imminent in the Hew noble 1 

event of a ciisis such as had now occuned. 


Near Boon’s stoie, on the evening of the 31st, an advanced patrol fell Bdli 
in with Lieutenant ElofF, of the Kiugersdorp Volunleeis This ofhcci, scouts 
'in charge of a party of 15 scouts, had come out to gam intelligence of 
our m“wemonts He was detamed whilst onr intentions weie fully 
explained to him, and then released at Dr. Jameson’s request 

At midnight (New Yeasr’s Eve), while the advanced scouts weie Fust 
ciossing a rocky wooded ridge at light angles to and bailing the line of skirmish 
advance, they were filed on by a party of 40 Boeis, who had posted Nnv 
themselves m this posibon ’The scouts, leinfoiced bytlie advanced g*'”'” 
guard, midei Inspector Stiakci, drove off thou assailants after a shoit 
skirmish, during which one troopei of the M M P, was wounded. 

At Van Oudtshoom’s, eailyon tlie following raoining (January i), 

Di. Jaisosoa leceii’sd a xcmd kllei /rr® the High Coohsishobgi, to 
which he leplied in wnting 

At 9.30 a.m. the march was resumed m the usual day foimation, 

After marching two miles, the column got clear of the hills and emeiged 
into open countiy 

About this time Iiispectoi Dniiy, in command of the rcaigiiaul, sent 10 ij a m 
word that a foice of about 100 Boers was following him about one mile 
m icai. 1 theioiipon leinfoiced the reaiguaid, luthcito consiMing of a 
tioop and one Mawin, by an adchtional half-tioop and anothei Maxim. 

About S imles beyond Van Oucltsbooin’s stoie the column was met ii am 
by two cyclists beaimc letteis fioin seveiallcadeis of the Johannesburg 
Reform Committee. Those lelteis oxpicssed the hveliest appioval and 
delight at oui speedy appioach, and finally contained a renewal of tiicu 
piomise to meet the column with a force at Kiugeisdoip.' 'fhe mes- 
sengers also leported that only 300 armed Boeis were in the town 

This news was communicated to flie hoops, who received it with 
loud cheers 

When within two miles of Hind’s stoie, the column was delayed by 
extensive wire-fencing, which ran foi one and a half miles on either 
side of the load, and practically constiluted a defile. 

While the column was halted and the wiic being cut, tlie countiy foi 
some distance on both sides was earefuliy scouted 

By this means it was ascertained that there was a eoiisideiable force 
of Boeis (i) on the left front, fa) in the immediate fiont (letieating 
hastily on Krugersdorp), (3) a tniid paily on the right flank. 

The force vmich had been following the column fiom Van Oudt- 
shooin’s continued to hover in the rear 

Lieutenant-Colonel White, in command of the advanced guard, sent 
back ^retjuest for guns to be pushed forward as a piccauUon in case of 
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an attack from the Boors in front. By the time these gnus reached the 
advanced guard, the Boers were still retreating some two miles off, A 
few rounds wore then fired in their direction. Had Colonel Wliile, in 
the first instance, opened fire with his Maxims on the Boers, whom ho 
surprised watering their horses close to Hind’s store, conbiclcraMc loss 
would have been inflicted j but this was not our object, for with the 
exception of the small skirmish on the previous night, the Boers had 
not as yet molested the column, whose sole aim was to reach Johannes- 
burg if possible without fighting. 

At this hour Hind's store was reached. 

) p.m. troops rested for one and a half hours. 

Unfortunately, hardly any provisions for man and horses were 
available. 

jjj An officers’ patrol, consisting of Major Villiers (Royal Horse Guards) 
and Lieutenant Grenfell (ist Life Guards) and SIX men, moved off for 
the purpose of reconnoitring the left flanlc of the Boer position while' 
Captain Lindsell, with his permanent force of advanced scouts,^ushed 
on as usual to reconnoitre the approach by the main road. At the 
same time 1 forwarded a note to the Commandant of the forces in 
Ifrugersdorp to the effect that, in the event of my friendly p. , 
force meeting with opposition on its approach, I should be ^ 

forced to sbml the town, and that therefore I gave him this warning 
in order that the women and children might be moved out of 
danger. 

To this note, which was despatched by a Boer who had been detained 
at Van Oudtshoorn, I received no reply. 

At Hind's store we were informed that the force in our front had 
increased during the forenoon to about 800 men, of whom a largo 
number were entrenched on the hillside. 

Four miles beyond Hind’s store, the column following the scouts, 

^ which met with no opposition, ascended a sleep rise of some <jdo feel, 
and came full in view of the Boer position on the opposite side of a 
deep valley, haversed by a broad “sluit" or muddy water course. 

Slan^ng on the plateau or spur, on which our force was forming up 
for action, the view to our front was as follows : 

Passing through om- position to the west ran the Hind’s store — 
Krugersdorp Road traversing the valley and the Boer position almost at 
right angles to both lines. 

immediately to the north of thb road, at the point where it dis- 
appeared over the sky-liue on the opposite slope, lay the Queen’s 
Battery House and earthworks, completely commanding the valley on 
all ades and distant 1,900 yards from our standpoint. 

Some 1,000 yards down the valley to the north stood a farmhouse, 
surrounded by a dense plantation, which flanked the valley. 

Half-way up the opposito slope, and adjacent to Hie road, stood an 
iron house which commanded the drift where the road crossed the 
above-mentioned watercourse. 

On the south side of the road, and immediately opposite the last- 
named iron house, an extensive rectangular stone wall enclosure with 
high trees formed an excellent advanced central defensive position. 
Further up the slope, some 500 yards to the south of this enclosure, 
stretched a line of rifle-pits, which were again flanked to the south by 
'prospecting' trenches. On the sky-line numbers of Bogrs were 
apparent to our front and right front, n 

Before reaching the plateau we had observed small parties of BoSrs 
hurrying towards Krugersdorp, and immediately on reaching the high 
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ground the rearguard was attacked by the Boer force which had 
followcfl the column during the whole morning. 

I therefore had no further hesitaiioii in opening fire 011 the Krugers- 
dorp position. 

The two seven-pounders and the n must have been here lhat the 4.3op.i>i. 
pounder opened on the Boer line, ivagf;o«-load8 of de.id Boots weren't 
making good practice under Captain found 
Kuioaid-Smith and Captam Gosling at 1,900 yards. 

This fire was kept up until S p.m. The Boers made practically no 5 P-ui. 
reply, but lay quiet in the trenches and battery. 

Scouts having reported lhat most of the trenches were evacuated, 
the first line consisting of the advanced guard (a troop of 100 men), 
undei- Colonel White advanced. Two Maxims accompanied this force ; 
a strong troop with a Maxim formed the right and left supports on 
either llank. 

■* Lieutenant-Colon 2 l Grey, with one troop B.B.P. and one Maxim, 
had bef% previously detailed to move round and attack the Boors' 
left, 


The remaining two troops, with three Maxims, formed tlie reserve 
and rearguard. 

The first line advance continued unopposed to within 200 yards of 
the watercourse, when it was checked by an exceedingly heavy cross- 
fire from all points of the defence. 

Colonel White then pushed his skirmishers forward into and beyond 
the watercourse. 

The left support under Insjpoctor Dykes then advanced to prolong 
Iho first line to llio left, but, diverging too much to his left this officer 
experienced a very hot flanking fire from the farmhouse and plantation, 
and was driven back with some loss. 

Colonel Grey meanwhile had pushed round on the extreme right 
and come into action. 

About this tune Major Villiers' patrol returned and reported that the 5.30 p m. 
country to our right was open, and that we could easily move round in 
that direction. 


It was now evident that tlie Boers were in great force, and intended 
holding their position. 

Without the arrival of the Johan- when Ci-lliers and Rowlands left 
ncsburg force in rear of the Boers^ — them at iia.m. they had not expected 
an event which I had been moment- 

Colonel H F. whites letter. 


arilyexpecting-I did not feel justified 

in pushing a general attack, which would have ccrtiunly entailed 
heavy losses on my small force. 

I accordingly hjft Inspector Drury with one troop and one Maxim to 6 15 pm 
keep in chock the Boers who were now lining the edge of the plateau 
to our left, and placed Colonel Grey with two troops B.B.P., one 12J 
pounder, and one Maxim to cover our left flank and continue firing on 
the battery and trenches south of the road. 

I then made a general flank movement to the right with the remaining 
troops. 

Colonel Grey succeeded in shelling the Boers out of their advanced 
position during the next half-hour, and blew up the battery house. 

Under this cover the column moved off as far as the first houses of Flank 


the Randfqptem group of mines, the Boere making no attempt to * 
intercep* the movement, 

Ni^ht was now fast approaching, and still there were no signs of the 
promised help from Johannesburg. 1 determined, therefore, to push 
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on with all ‘.poed m the diicolion of that (own, tuibtmo m the cl-ukuess 
to blip lliiougli any intci veiling opposition 

Two guides weie obtained, the column formed in piesciibcd 
night oidei of raaich, and we staitcd off along a load leading diiecl to 
Johaniicsbuig, 

At tins moment heavy rifle and Maxim fire was siidclcnly hend from 
the diieclion of Ifiugeisdoip, which lay li miles to the, left icai 

We at once concluded that this could only be the ainval of the long- 

awaited roinfoi cements, foi wo knew ™ „ 

that Johannesburg had Maxims, and g 3,„ce the Sts 

that the Staats -Aitilleiie weie not ex- ^ 

pected to aiiive until the following inoinmg To leave oui supposed 

ti lends m the lurch was out of the question. I determined at once to 

move to then support. 

Leaving the carts escorted by one hoop on the joad I advanced 
rapidly acioss the plateau towaids Krugeisdoip in%e duection of thG 
firing, in the foimation shown m the accompanying sketch ^ 

Aftei advancing thus for neaily a mile the flung ceased, and wc 
perceived the Boeis moving m gieal foice to meet the column. The 
flankers on the right lepoiled anothei foice thieateiiiiig that ^nk. 

Feanng that an attempt would be made to cut us off fiom the 
ammunition carts, 1 ordcied a reheat on them 

It was now clear that the flung, whatever might have been the cause 
thereof, was not occasioned by the aritval of any force from Toliaiines- 
burg 

Pieuows /nismenli had beejo Josf an the aHeispi lo itaixl by our 
friends at all costs, undei the mistaken supposition that ihov could not 
fail to cairy out their repealed pio- ih,aisic.illvs ,, t, n 
mtscs,* 1 enewed to us by leltu so lately ^ ifciuhouil 

as II a m this same day It was now vciy ncaily dnik In thi dusk 
the Boeis could be seen closing m on lliiee sides — w , noilh, east, and 
south The load to Jolmimesbmg appealed compKiUy haired, and 
the last opportunity of slipping through, which haq piosenled itself 
an houi ago when the lenewed firing was heaid, vvas gone not to 
letuin 

Nothing remained but to bivouac in the best position available 

But for the unfoitunate ciicumstanco of the firings wliieh we aftei- 
waids heard was due to the exullation of the Boeis, ihe auival of 
laige reinforcoraeuts fiom Polchefstioom, the column avoiild have been 
by tlus time (7 p m ) at least foin 01 five miles fiuthoi on the toad to 
Johannesburg, with an excellent chance of reaching that town without 
fuither opposition 

I moved the column to the edge of a wide vley tp the right of the 
road, and formed the hoises m quartci -column un^er coiei of the 
slope Tlie cat ts were foimed up in rcai and on both flanks, and five 
Maxims were placed along the bout so a^ to sweep thg plateau 

The other three Maxims and the heavy guns were hosted on the icar 
and flank faces 

The men were then directed to ho down between the guns and on 
the side ; sentries and cossack posts weie posted on each face 


* Note, Julj ,1899 In tlie Report of tlie Select Committee o£ flie House of Com- 
mons (No III of 1S97), page sgS, sue tlie following — 

Sit lloniy Campbell Bannernnn . “Did jou umleiatand that you wee to meet a 
consider ible foree it Kiugeradorp coming from Johannesbuig ? 

Sir John Willoughby Wof when we stalled fiom. Pitsani, bijt ceitainly aftSr the 
letters received from the eyclists 
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jvieauuinu 1110 rjoeisi mid occupied the nuracious prospecting trenches 
and cuttings on the plateau at distances from ^0 to 800 yards. 

At 9 p.m. a heavy fire was opened on the nivouac, and a storm of 9 p.m. 
bullets swept over and around us, apparently directed from all sides 
except the south-west. 

The troops were protected by their position on the slope below the 
level of the plateau, so that the total loss fioin this fire, which lasted 
about twenty minutes, was very inconsiderable. 

The men behaved with admirable coolness, and were as cheery as 
possible, although very tired and hungry and without water. 

We were then left unmolested for two or three hours. 

About midnight another shower of bullets was poured into tlie camp. Midnight 
but the firing was not kept up for long. 

Somewhat later a Maxim gun opened on the bivouac, but failed to 
get our range. 

At 3.30 a.m. patrols were puslied out on all sides, while the force as Thursday, 
silently'Snd rapidly as possible was got ready to move off. January a. 

At 4 a.m. a heavy fire was opened by the Boers on the column, and 
the patrols driven in from the north and east sides. 

Under the direction of Major R. White (assisted by Lieutenant 
Jesser-Coope) tlie column was formed under cover of the dope. 

Soon after this the patrols which had been sent out to the south 
returned, and repotted that the ground was clear of the Boers in that 
direction. 

The growing light enabled us to asceitaiii that the Boers in force 
were occupying pits to our left and lining the railway embankment for 
a distance of one and a lialf miles right across the direct road to 

I covered lie movements of the main body with the B.B.P. and two 
Maxims under Colonel Grey along the oriMnm left front of the bivouac, 
and two troops M.M.P., under Major R. White on the right front. 

During all this time the firing was excessively heavy ; however the 
main body was partially sheltered by the slope. 

Colonel White tlien led the advance for a mile across the vW without 
casually, but on reaching the opposite rise near the Oceanic Mine, was 
subjected to a very heavy long-range fire. Colonel White hereupon, 
very judiciously threw out one troop to the left to cover the further 
advance of the main body. 

This was somewhat delayed, after crossing the rise, by the dis- sa,m. 
appearance of our volunteer guide of the prerious night. 

' Some little time elapsed before another guide could be obtained. 

In the meantime, Lieutenant-Colonel Grey withdrew his force and 
the covering Maxims out of action under the protection of the M.M.P. 
covering troops, and rejoined the main body. 

At this juncture Colonel Grey was shot in the foot, but most gallantly 
insisted on carrying 011 his duties until the close of the action. * 

- Sub-Inspector Cazalet was also wounded here, but continued in action 
until hd was shot again in the chest at Doornkop. ' 

While -crossing me ridge the column was subjected to a very heavy 
fire, and several men and horses were lost here. 

I detailed a rearguard of one hoop and two Maxims, uncler Major 
R. White, to cover our rear and left flankj and move the remainder of 
the troops in the ordinary day formation as rapidly forward as possible. 

In this ^rmation a running rear and fiank guard fight was kept up 
for ten miles. Wherever the features of the ground admitted, a stand 
was made by various small detachments of the rear and fiank guard. 

EE 
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In this manner the Boors were successfully koptadisianooof 500 yards, 
and repulsed in all their efforts to reach the rear and flank of the main 
body. 

In passing through the various mines and the viliage of Randfontein 
we met with hearty expressions of goodwill from the mining population, 
who professed a desire to help if only they had arms. 

Ten miles from the start I received intelligence from Colonel Grey, 
at the head of the column, that Dooriikop, a hill near the Spoilfontein 
mine, was held by 400 Boers, directly barring our line of advance. 

I repaired immediately to the front, Colonel White remaining with 
the rear-guard. 

On arriving at the head of the column, I found the guns shelling a 
ridge which our guide stated was Doornkop. 

The excellent mspositions for the attack made by Colonel Grey were 
then carried out. 

The B.B.P., under Major Coventry, who I regret i» say was severely"" 
wounded and lost several of his men, attacked and cleared the^idge in 
most gallant style and pushed on beyond it. 

About this lime Inspector Barry received the wound which we have 
learnt with grief has subsequently proved fatal. 

Chief-Inspector Bodle at the same hmc, with two troops M.M.P., 
charged, and drove off the field a large force of Boers Ihreatenins our 
left flank. 

The guide had informed us that the road to the right of the hill 
was impassable, and that there was open and easy country to the 
led. 

This information was misleading. I afterwards ascertained that 
without storming the Boer position there was no road open to 
Johannesburg except by a wide detour of many mfles to the right. 

At this moment Dr. Jameson received a letter from the High 
Commissioner again ordering us to desist in our advance. Dr. Jameson 
informed me at the same time of the most disheartening news, viz., 
that he had received a message staling that Johannesburg would not or 
could not come to our assistance, and that we must fight our way 
through unaided. 

Thinking tliat the first ridge now in our hands was Dooinkop, wo 
again pushed rapidly 011, only to find that in rear of the ridge another 
steep and stony kopje, some 400 feet in height, was held by hundreds 
of Boers completely covered from our fire. 

This kopje effectually flanked the road over which the column must 
advance at a distance of 400 yards. Scouting showed that there was 
no way of getting round this hill. 

Sm-rounded on all sides by the Boers, men and liOrSes weai-icd out, 
outnumbered by at least six to one, our friends having failed to keep 
their promises to meet us, and ray force reduced numerically by one- 
fourth, I no longer^ considered that I Wondeifnlly considerate I seeing 
was justified m sacrificing anv more of how they deliberately risked the lives 
the lives Of the men under me. of thousands In Johannesburg when 

As previously explained, our object staitcd. 
in coming had been to render assistance, without bloodshed if possible, 
to the inhabitants of Johannesburg. This object would in no way be 
furthered by a hopeless attempt to cut our way through overwhelmng 
numbers, an attempt, moreover which must without any doubt have 
entailed heavy and useless slaughter. 

With Dr. Jameson's permission, I therefore sent word to^tho 
Commandant that we would surrender provided that he would give a 
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guarantee of safe conduct out of the country to every member of the 
force. 

To this Commandant Cronje replied by a guarantee of the lives of 
all, provided that we would lay down our arms and pay all expenses. 

In spite of this guarantee of the lives of all, Conunaudant Malan 
subsequently repudiated the guarantee in so far as to say that he 
would not answer for the lives of the leaders, but this was not until our 
arms had been given up and the force at the mercy of the Boers. 

I attribute our failure to reach Johannesburg in a great measure to 
loss of time from the following causes : 

(1) The delay occasioned by the How ts it that nothing was said of 
demonstration in front of Krugersdorp, this to Celhers and Rowland ; nothing 
which had been assigned as the place of 5 ? letter of Colonel White and Dr. 

Jameson which they wrote at ii a.m. 
]unchon With the Johannesburg force. Wednesday j nothing in the message 
. i^J the non-arrival of that force at gent by Bugler Valle, who wasdes- 
Krugersdorp or of the guides to the patched on Thursday before day hi eak 
Kruge'^dorp-Johannesburg section of (i/f^theKrugeisdorp fight? How is 
the road, as previously promised by the forces weie to meet at 

■' ICiugersdorp Dr Jameson telegraphed 

Joh^^sbuig. _ to Dr. Wolff to meet him c/i I o»te, so 

(3) The delay consequent on moving as to decide whethei- to turn off an 
to the firing of the supposed Johannes- miles be/ere nachmg Ktvgersdorp and 
burg column just before dark on march direct on Pietona or go into 
Wednesday evening. Johannesburg first ? 

I append (i) a sketch-map of the 
route from Pitsani to Krugersdorp, marked A. This distance (154 
miles) was covered in just under 70 hours, the horses having been 
off-saddlod ten times. The 169 miles between Pitsani and Doornkop 
occupied 86 hours, during 17 of which the men were engaged with 
the Boers, and wei-e practically without food or water, having had 
their last meal at 8 a.m. 011 the morning of the ist January at Van 
Oudtshoorn's, 17 miles from Krugersdorp. 

The average weight carried by each horse was 16 stone. 

(2) List of officers engaged in the expedition and composition of the 
force marked B. From this it will be seen that there was a total of 
494 men and officers (exclusive of staff). 

(3) Plans of engagements at Krugersdorp and Doornkop, and of the 
bivouac on the night of January ist 

I cannot close this nairative without testifying to the very greal 
gallantry and endurance of all officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
troopers under my command in the fidd and on the march under most 
trying circumstances. 


Composition op Force. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John Willoughby, Royal 

Horse Guards 

Mmor Hon, Robert While, Royal Welsh 

' ]^'siiiers’ 

Major C. Hyde Villiers, Royal Horse Guards ... 
Captain Kincaid-Smith, Royal Artillery 

Captain Kennedy, B.S.A.C.'s Service 

Captain E. Holden, Derbyshire Yeomanry ... 

Sarjgosn Captain Farmer, B.S.A. Co C 

Surgeon Captain Seaton Hamilton, late 1st Life-j 

... ... ... ... I 


Commanding. 

Senior Staff Officer. 
Staff Officer. 

Artillery Staff Officer. 
Quartermaster. 
Assistant Quarter- 
master. 

Medical Officers. 
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LicuUnaat Grenfell, ist Life Guaids 

Lieutenant Jesiser-Coope, B S A. Co 

Captain Llndscll, late Royal Scots Fusilicis ... 

Majoi T. B. Sltaccy, Scots Guards 

Majoi Heany, B S A. 

Captain Foley 

Lieutenant Hany R Holden, Lite Gieiiadiei 
Guards .*■ ... ••• ... ... 


Remount Officor. 
Tianspoit Olficai. 

In charge Scouts 

OUiccis tempoiaiily 
attached to Staff, 


Officers ot Mashonaland Mouniei) Police. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hon H.F While, Gienadici 

Guaids ... ' Comnundiiig 

luspectoi Bodle (late 6tli Dragoon^ ... ... 2nd ui command. 

Inspector Stiahei, commanding A Troop. *■ 

Inspector Dykes, commanding B Troop. 

Inspector Barry, commanding C Tioop 
Inspector Diury, commanding D Troop 
Sub-Inspectors Scott and Cashel, A Tioop 
Sub-Inspectors Tomlinson and Chawnei, B Troop, 

Sub-Inspectors Cazalet and Wilbams, C Tioop. 

Sub-Inspectors Muiray and Constable, D Tioop 

AiUlleiy Troop — Inspecloi Bowden and Sub-Inspector Spain. ‘ 

Regimental Sergeant— Majoi Abbott. 


ting 

m 


Bechoanaland Bouli k Police. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Raleigh &icy,6th Dragoons Commanding, 

Majot Hon Cbailes Coventiy ... and in command. 

Captain Gosling, commanding G Troop 
Sub-Lieutenants Hoaie and Wood, commanding G Tioop. 

Captain Muiuoe, commanding K Tioop 
Snb-Lieuleiiant McQueen, commanding K Troop 
Medical Oflicei Suigeon Gan away 
Veteimaiy Surgeon Lalue 

M.M. Police omceis and men ... 

Staff 

Colony boys (leading hoises, clc ) 

Horses .. ... ... 

Mules 

One i2i-poundei, 6 Maxims, 6 Scotch caits, i Cape cait, 2 giain 
waggons. " 

B B Police officers and men ... 

Staff 

Dnveis and leaders 

Hioises ... ... ■■■ ... ... ... ... 

Mutes ... , ... . .... 

Two 7-poundeis 2 Maxims, 2 Scotch caits, 2 Cape caits 


Officeis and men 494 

Staff ... 14 

Dnveis, leaders, etc, ••• 75 


Hoises 
Mules 

M.H Maxims 
i2^poundei 
7-ponndei ... 
Scotch carts 
Cape carts ... 


372 

13 

65 

480 

128 


133 

I 

10 

160 

30 

O40 

158 

8 

1 

2 

^ 8 

3 
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AMMUNUIOH. 

Cailie’d by men and natives .. 

C.U 1 led in St oti. li cat Is and C ipe f u ts ... 

It* 

•tt 

tit 

ttt 

Sounds 

50.000 

54.000 

Lee Mel 

tilli. 



Total 

til 

104,000 


On the guns 

In caits 

It# ••• 

»•# •>! 

••e tti 

••• ••• 

t*i 

III 

17.000 

28.000 

Maxim 



Total 

at* 

45jOoo 


On limber 

On one Scots Ii cait ... 

• •• 

tl* ••• 1*4 

tit 

• t« til 

•at 

1 

19}. 

pniinders 

> • 


Total 

■ t* 









Onlimbeis ... ... 

In Scotch caita 

l*A *** <•» 

ttt III 

• • 4 » • 

• •• 

Itt 

70 

172 

7 pnundeis 



Total 

ttt 


r* 


The uflp ammimitioii used was that supplied by the Maxim him foi 
thur guns and also pUltl powdei 

riio powdfii used with the j aj-poundoi was that known as ' ballislito.’ 
Rocket signals and limeliglils wetc cat i icd, but not used. 


EguiPMnNT Carrild. 


Oil Iht Pcisan 

i a) Rifle (to rounds). 

6) Bandolier (6o lounds) 
c) Ihivcrsack (i day's lation). 
d) Water-bottle Idled 


On tlio SiiUlle 

(a) Nosebag (s lb gi im). 

6) CIo Ik on walla 
(c) Rifle bucket. 

(a) Pahol tin (with gioceiy lation). 
(e) Leather axe-holdu (cveiy fouith 
man) 


Near-side wallet, 30 rounds and J day s rations 
Off-side wallet, ao lounds, tin dubbin, hold all, and towel. 
Aveiage weight carried by hoise = 16 stone 

„ „ „ Scotch caits= 1,600 lb. 
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MANIFESTO 

Ir I am deeply sensible of the honoui confeired upon, mo by being 
elected chan man of the National Umon, I am profoundly impiessed 
with the lesponsibilitics attached to the position The issues to bo 
faced m this country aie so momentous in chaiacter that it has been 
decided that prior to the holding of a public meeting a review of the 
condition of aftaiis should be placed in youi hands, in orden that you 
may considei matters quietly m yom homos It has also been decided 
that It will be wise to postpone the meeting which was to have taken 
place on tlio 27th Dcccmbei until the 6th day of Januaiy next 

On that day you will have made up youi minds on the vaiious points 
submitted to you, and we will ask you foi diiccLion as to oin lutuio 
couisc of action It is almost unnecessary to lecount all the stops 
which have been taken by the Nabonal Union, and I shall theiofoie 
confine myself to a very short review of what has been done, 

The Three Plinks 

The constitution of the National Union is voiy simple The three 
objects which we set before oiusclves are (i) Tihc maiiitcnince of the 
indepcudencc of the Republic, (2I the secniing of equal lights, and 
(3) the ledress of giievances This biief but compiehcnsivc pro- 
giamme has nevei been lost sight of, and I think we may challenge 
contiadiction fearlessly when we asseit that wc have constitutionally, 
t espectfully, and steadily piosecutcd oui puipose Last yoai you will 
remembei a respectful petibon, praying foi the franchise, signed by 
13,000 men, was leceived with contemptuous laughtei and jeers m 
the Volksraad This year the Umon, apart fiom sraallei matteis, 
endeavouied to do three things 

The Raad Elechons 

First we weie told that a Piogressive spirit was abroad, that twelve out 
of twenty-foiu membeis of the First Volksraad had to be elected, and 
we might reasonably hope foi ref 01m by the type of bioad minded 
men who would be elected It was theiwore lesolved that we should 
do everything in our power to assist in the election of th^ best men 
who were put up by the constituencies, and everything that t*ie,law 
permitted us to do in this direction was done 
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Disappointed Hopes. 

The result has been only loo disappoinling, as the record of the 
debates and the division list in the Voilcsraad prove. We were more- 
over told that public speeches in Johannesburg prevented the Pro- 
gressive members from getting a majority of the Raad to listen to our 
requests, that angry passions were inflamed, and that if wo would only 
hold our longues reform would bo brought about. We therefore 
resolved in all loyalty to abstain from inflaming angry passions, ^though 
we never admitted we had by act or speech given reason for legislators 
to refuse justice to all. Hence our silence for a long time. 

The Railway Concession Next. 

We used all our influence to get the Volksraad to take over the 
, railway concession, but, alas 1 the President declared with tears in his 
voice that the independence of the country was wrapped up in this 
questCJh, and a submissive Raad swept the petitions from the table. 

The Franchise Petition. 

Our great effort however was the petition for the franchise, with the 
moderate terms of which you aie all acquainted. This petition was 
signed by more than 38,000 persons. What was the result r We were 
culled unfaithful for not naturalizing ourselves, when naluralizutioii 
means only that we should give up our originid citizenship and get 
nothing in return, and become subject to disabilities. Members had 
the calm assurance to state, without any grounds whatever, that the 
signatures were forgeries j and, worst of all, one member in an inflam- 
matory speech challenged us openly to fight for our rights, and his 
sentiment seemed to meet with considerable approval. This is the 
disappointing result of our honest endeavours to bring about a fusion 
between the people of this Slate, and the true union and equality which 
alone can be the basis of prosperitv and peace. You all know that as 
the law now stands we are virtually excluded for ever from getting the 
franchise, and by a malignant ingenuity our children born here are 
deprived of the rights of citizenship unless their fathers take an oath of 
allegiance, which brings them nothing but disabilities. 

The Bitter Cry of the ' Uitlander.’ 

We are the vast majority in this State. We own more than half the 
land, and, taken in the aggregate, we own at least nine-tenths of the 
property in Uiis country ; yet in all matters affecting our lives, our 
liberties, and our properties, we liave absolutely no voice. Dealing 
now first with the legislature, we find taxation is imposed upon us 
without any representation whatever, that taxation is wholly inequitable, 
(a) because a much greater amount is levied from the people than i.. 
required for the needs of Government ; (6) because it is either dass 
taxation pure and simple, or by the selection of the subjects, though 
nominally universal, it is made to fall upon our shoulders; and (t) 
because me necessaries of life are unduly burdened. 

Abuse of Public Expenditure. 

^Ei^euouuie is not controlled by any public official independent of 
the Government. Vast sums are squandered, while the Secret Service 
Fund is a dark mystery to everybody. But, essential as the power to 
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control taxation and expenditure is to a free people, there are other 
matters of the gravest importance which arc equally precious. The 
Legislature in this country is the supreme power, apparently unconlrollcd 
by any fixed Copstitution. The chance will of a majority in a Lcgislaluro 
elected by one-third of the people is capable of dominating us in every 
relation of life, and when we remember that those who hold power 
belong to a different race, speak a different language, and have different 
pursuits from ourselves, that they regard us with suspicion, and even 
hostiliiy ; that, as a rule, they are not educated men, and that their 
passions are played upon by unscrupulous adventurers, it must be 
admitted that we are in very grave danger. 

Tribute to the Moderates. 

I think it is but just to bear tribute to the patriotic endeavours of a 
small band of enlightened men in the Volltsraad who have earnestly •' 
condemned the policy of the Government and warned then), of its 
danger. To Mr. jeppe, Mr. Lucas Meyer, thfl De Jagers, Mr. Eoveday, 
and a few others in the First Raad, leaving out the second Raad, we 
owe our best thanks, for they have fought our battle and confirmed the 
justice of our cause. But when we Iook to the debates of the Iasi few 
years, what do we find ? All through a spirit of hostility, all through 
an endeavour not to meet the just wants of the people, not to remove 
grievances, not to establish the claim to our loyalty by just treatment 
and equal laws, but to repress the publication of the truth, however 
much it might be required in the public interest, to prevent us from 
holding puWic meetings, to interfere with the Courts, and to keep 
us in awe by force. 

The Powers op the Executive.’ 

There is now threatened a danger even graver than those which have 
preceded it. The Government is seeking to get through the Legislature 
an Act which will vest in the Executive the power to decide whether 
men have been guilty of sedition, and to deport them and confiscate 
their goods. The Volksraad has by resolution aifirmed the principle, 
and has instructed the Government to bring np a Bill accordingly next 
session. To-day this power rests justly with the courts of law, and I 
can only say that if this Bill becomes law the power of the Executive 
Government of this country would be as absolute as the power of the 
Czar of Russia. Wo shall have said goodbye finally to the last 
principle of liberty. 


President Kruger Indicted. 

Coming to the Executive Government, we find that there is no true 
responsibility to the people, none of the great departments of State are 
controlled by Ministerial ofificers in the pioper sense, the President’s will 
Is idrtnally supreme, and he, with his unique infiucnce over the legislators 
of the House, State-aided by an able if hostile State Secretary, has been 
the author of every act directed agmnst the liberbes of the people. It is 
well that this should be recognized. It is well that President Ki-uger 
should be known for what he is, and that once for all the false pedestal 
on which he has so long stood should be desti-oyed. I challenge con- 
tradiction when I state that no important Act has found a plficeA?n the 
Statute-book during the last ten years without the seal of President 
Kragei-'s will upon it ; nay, he is the father ol every such Act. Remember 
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that all legiblation is initiated by the Government, and, moreover. 
President Kruger has expressly supported every Act by which we and 
our children have been deprived by progressive steps of the right to 
acquire franchise, by v;hich taxation has been imposed upon us almost 
exclusively, and by which the right and the liberty of the Press and 
the right of public meeting have been attacked. 

The Judges and the Liberty op the Subject. 

Now we come to the judicial system. The High Court of this country 
has, in the absence of representation, been the sole guardian of our 
liberties. Although it has on the whole done its work ably, affairs are 
in a very, unsatirfactory position. The judges have been underpaid, 
their salaries have never been secure, the most undignified treatment 
has been meted out to them, and the status and independence of the 
Bench have on i^ore than one occasion been attacked. A deliberate 
attehipt was made two years ago by President Kruger and the Govern- 
ment t» reduce the bench to a position subordmalo to the Executive 
Government, and only recently we had in the Witfontein matter the 
last of the cases in which the Legislature interfered with vested rights 
of action. The administration of justice by minor officials, by native 
commissioners, and by field-cornels, has produced, and is producing, 
the gravest unrest in the country j and, lastly, gentlemen. 

The Great Bulwark op Liberty, 

the right to trial by jurymen who are our peers, is denied to us. Only 
the burgher or naturalized burgher is entitled to be a juryman ; or, in 
other words, anyone of us is li^le to be tried upon the gravest charge 
possible by jurymen who are in no sense our peers, who belong to 
a different race, who regard us willi a greater or lesser degree of 
hostility, and whose passions, if inflamed, might prompt them, as weak 
human creatures, to inflict the gravest injustice, even to deprive men of 
their lives. Supposing, in the present tense condition of political 
feeling, any one of us were tried before a Boer jury on any charge 
having a political flavour about it, should we be hied by our peers, and 
should we have a chance of receiving even-handed justice ? 

The Secret Service Fund. 

When we come to the Administration, we find that there is the 
grossest extravagance, that Secret Service moneys arc squandered, that 
votes are exceeded, that the public credit is pledged, as it was pledged 
in the case of the Netherlands Railway Company, and later still in the 
case of the SSlati Railway, in a manner which is wholly inconsistent 
with the best interests of the people. 

Squandering the Public Revenue. 

The Dclagoa Bay festivities are an instance of a reckless disregard 
of a Parliamentary vote ; ,^20,000 was voted for those useless fesliwties 
— about ;£6o,ooo was really expended, and I believe certain favoured 
gentlemen hailing from Holland derived the principal benefit. It is 
said that £400,000 of our money has been transferred for some extra- 
ordinary purpose to Holland. Recently £17,000 is said to have been 
sent Qut til the country with Dr. Leyds for Secret Service purposes, and 
the public audit seems a farce. When the Progressive membeis 
endeavoured to get an cUplanation about large sums of money they 
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were silenced by a vote of the majority prompted by President KriTgcr. 
The administration of the public service is in a scandalous condition, 

A Corrupt Legislature. 

Bribery and corniption are rampant. We have had members of the 
Paad accepting presents of imported spiders and watches wholesale 
from men who were applying for concessions, and we have the singular 
fact that in every instance the recipient of the gift voted for the con- 
cession. We have the President openly stating that such acceptance 
of presents was wholly moral. We have a condition of affairs in which 
the time of the meeting of the Volhsraad is looked upon as the period 
of the greatest danger to our interests, and it is an open secret that a 
class of man has sprung up who is in constant attendance upon the 
. members of the Volksraad, and whose special business appears to be 
the 'influencing’ of members one way or the ot^er. It is openly... 
stated that enormous sums of money have been spent, some to produce 
illegitimate results, some to guard against fresh attacks upon vested 
rights. The Legislahire passed an Act solemnly denouncing corruption 
in the public service. One man, not an oflicial, was punished under 
the law, but nothing has ever been done since to eradicate the evil. 

Akd a Tainted Civil Service. 

I think thousands of you are satisfied of the venality of many of our 
‘ public servants. I wish to guard against the assumption that all public 
servants are corrupt. Thank God there arc many who arc able and 
honourable men, and it must be gall and wormwood to these men to 
find the whole tone of the service destroyed, and to have themselves 
made liable to be included under one general denunciation. But there 
can be no health in an administration, and the public morals must be 
sapped also, when such things as the Smit case, and the recent Slioinens 
case, go unnoticed and unpunished. 

Two Glaring Cases. 

I think it right to state openly what those cases are. N. T. Smit is the 
son of a member of the Government. He absented himself for months 
without leave. He was meantime charged in the newspapers with 
embezzlement. He returned, was fined £2^ for being absent without 
leave, and was reinstated in office. He is now the Mining Com- 
missioner of Klerksdorp. He has been charged in at least two 
newspapers— one of them a Dutch newspaper. Land en Volk, published 
within a stone's throw of the Government Office — with being an 
' unpunished thief,’ and yet the Government have taken no notice of 
it, nor has he thought fit to bring an action to clear liimself . In the 
Stiemens case two officials in the Mining Department admitted in the 
witness-box that they had agreed to further the application of a relative 
for the grant of a piece of public land at Johannesburg on condition 
that they were each to receive one quarter of the proceeds. A third 
official, the Landdrost of Pretoria, admitted that he had received :£300 
for his 'influence’ in furthering the application; yet no notice had 
been taken by the Government m their scandalous conduct, and sad to 
say tlie judges who heard the case did not think it their duly to com- 
^ment strongly upon the matter. I have in my possession now a notarial 
deed which proves that the Railway Commissioner, the Landilrcwt, and 
the Commandant of Pretoria arc members of a syndicate whose avotved 
object is, or was, to wrest from the companies their right to the 
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' bewaarplaatsen. This shows what is going on, and what is the 
measure of safety of title to property. Those who should guard our 
rights’ are our worst enemies. In a law introduced by the present 
Government, the Government, instead of the Courts, are the final judges 
in cases of dUputed eiections. No Election Committees arc aliowed. 
This operates against candidates opposed to the Government, because 
the Government has virtually a vast standing army of committee men, 
henchmen, officials being allowed openly to take part in swaying elections, 
and the Government being in a position, by the distribution of contracts, 
appointments, purchase of concessions, the expenditure of Secret 
Seivico money and otherwise, to bring into existence and maintain 
a targe number of supporters who act as canvassers always on the right 
side in times of elections. 

Native Affairs. 

The administraiiion of native affairs is a gross scandal and a source of 
immei^e loss and danger to the community. Native Commissioners 
have been permitted to practise extortion, injustice, and cruelty upon 
the natives under their jurisdiction. The Government has allowed 
petty tribes to be goaded into rebellion. We have had to pay the costs 
of the ' wars,’ while the wretched victims of their policy have had their 
tribes broken up, sources of native labour have been destroyed, and 
large numbers of prisoners have been kept in goal for something like 
eighteen months without trial. It was stated in the newspapers that, 
oirt of 63 men imprisoned, 31 had died in that period, while the rest 
were languishing to death for want of vegetable food. We have had 
revelations of repulsive cruelty on the part of field-cornets. We all 
remember the Rachman case, and the April case, in which the judges 
found field-corncts guilty of brutal conduct to unfortunate natives; 
but the worst features about these cases is that the Government has set 
the seal of ils approval upon the acts of these ofiicials by paying the 
costs of the actions out of public funds, and the President of the State 
a few days ago made the astounding statement in regard to the April 
case, tliat, notwithstanding the judgment of the High Court, the Govern- 
ment thought that Prhisloo was right in his action, and therefore paid 
the costs. The Government is enforcing the ‘plakkerswot,’ which 
forbids the locating of more than five families on one farm. The field- 
cornels in various districts have recently broken up homes of lai-ge 
numbers of natives settled on ‘ Uitlanders’ ’ lands, just at the time when 
they had sown their crops to provide the next winter’s food. The 
application of this law is most uneven, as large numbers of natives are 
left on the farms of the Boers. Quite recently a well-known citizen 
brought into J:he country at great expense some hundreds of families, 

S rovided them with land, helped them to start life, stipulating only that 
e should be able to draw from amongst them labour at a fair wage to 
develop his properties. Scarcely had they been settled when the field- 
cornet came down and scattered the people, distributing them among 
Boer farms. The sources of the native labour supply have been 
seriously interfered with at the borders by Government measures, and 
diificullies have been placed in the way of transport of natives by 
railway to ihe mines. 'These things are a drain upon us as a State, 
and many of them are a burning disgrace to us as a people, 

• The Education Sc\nd.4l. 

great public that subscribes the bulk of the revenue is virtually 
denied all benefit of Stat& aid in education. There has been a deliberate 
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attempt to Hollanderiso the Republic, and to kill the English language. 
Thousands of childron are growing up in this land in ignorance, unfitted 
to run the race of life, and mere is the possibility that a large number 
of 'them will develop into criminals. We have had to tax ourselves 
privately to guard against these dangers, and the iniquity of denying 
education to the chili'on of men who are paying taxes is so manifest 
that 1 pass on with mingled feelings of anger and disgust. 

Railways. 

This important branch of the public service is entirely in the hands 
of a corporation domiciled in Holland. This corporation holds a con- 
cession, of course under which not only was there no adequate control 
over expenditure in construction, but it is entitled to charge and is 
charging us outrageous tariffs. How outrageous these are will be seen 
from the admission made by Mr. Middelberg that the short section of'' 
10 miles between Boksburg and Krugersdorp is pa^g more Jthan the 
interest on the cost of the construction of the whole line of railway to 
Dclagoa Bay. To add these to its general revenue, of which lo per 
cent, is set aside as a sinking fund, and then to take for itself 15 per 
cent, of the balance, the Company reports annually to the Raad from 
Amsterdam in a language which is practically foreign to it, and makes 
up its accounts in guelders, a coinage which our legislators I venture to 
say know nothing of ; and this is independence. We are liable as 
guarantors for the whole of the debt. Lines have been built entirely 
on ouc credit, and vet we have no say and no control over these 
important public works beyond the show of control which is supposed 
to be exercised by the present Railway Commissioner. The Company 
in conjunction with the Executive Government is in a position to 
control our destinies to an enormous extent, to influence our relations 
internally and externally, to bring about such friction with the ncigh- 
bom'ing States as to set the whole of South Africa in tumult. Petilions 
have been presented to the Raad, but the President has constantly 
brushed these aside with the well-worn ai-gument that the independence 
of the State is involved in the matter. It is involved in the matter, as 
all who remember the recent Drifts question will admit. I have been 
told that it is dangerous for the country to take over the railway, 
because it w'ould afford such an immense field for corruption. Surely 
this is the strongest condemnation of the Government by its friends, for 
if it is not fit to run a railway, how can it be fit to manage a whole 
Stale? "rhe powers controlling this railway are flooding the public 
service with Hollanders to the exclusion of our own people, and 1 may 
here say ttat in the most important departments of th^ State we are 
being controlled by the gentlemen from the Low Country. While the 
innocent Boer hugs to himself the delusion that he is preserving his 
independence, they control us poliUoally through Dr. Leyds, financially 
through the Netherlands Railway, educationally through Dr. Mansvelt, 
and in the Department of Justice through Dr. Coster. 

Customs and 'Tradb. 

The policy of the Govei-nment in regard to taxation may be practi- 
cally described as protection without production. The most monstrous 
Jiardships result to consumers, and merchants can soarcely-say from 
day to day where they are. "Twice now has the Government efftered 
into competition with traders who have paid their licences and rents 
and who keep staffs. Recently grain became scarce. The Govern- 
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inent were petitioned to suspend the duties, which aie crucUy hi}>h, 
in order to assist the mining industry to feed its labouiers. The 
Government refused this request on the plea that it was not in a 
position to suspend duties without the permission of the Volksraad, 
and yet within a few days we find Uiat the Government has granted 
a concession to one of its friends to import grain free of duty and to 
sell it in competition with the merchants who have had to pay duties. 
1 do not attempt to deal with this important question adequately, but 
give this example to show how the Government regards the rights of 
traders. 

Monopolies. 

It has been the steady policy of the Government to giaht con- 
cessions. No sooner does any commodiW become absolutely essential 
to the community than some harpy endeavours to get a concession 
•for its supply. Tliare is scarcely a commodity or a right which has not 
been m^de the. subject of an application for the grant of a concession. 
We all remember the bread and jam concession, the water concession, 
the electric lighting concession, and many others, but I need only point 
to the dynamite concession to show how these monopolies tend to 
paralvse our industries. There may be some of you who have not yet 
heard and some who have forgotten the facts connected with this 
outrage upon public rights. 

Stoky of the Dynamite Concession. 

Some yems ago, Mr. Lippert got a concession for the sole right to 
manufacture ana sell dynamite and all other explosives. He was to 
manufacture the dynamite in this country. For years he imported 
dynamite under the name of Guhr Impregne duty free. He never 
manufactured dynamite in the country, and upon public exposure, the 
Government was compelled to cancel the concession, the President 
himself denouncing the action of Iho concessionnairc as fraudulent. 
For a time we breathed freely, flunking we were rid of this incubus, 
but within a few montlis the Government granted virtually to the same 
people another concession, under which they are now talcing from the 
pockets of the public ;£€oo,ooo per annum, and this is a charge which 
will go on growing should the muiing industry survive the_ persistent 
attempts to strangle it. How a body charged with tlie public interests 
could be parlies to this scandalous fleecing of the public passes com- 
pFehension. Then, the curious feature about the matter is that the 
Government gets some petty fraction of this vast sum, and the con- 
cessiounaires Have on this plea oblamed enormous advances of public 
moneys from the Government, without security, to carry on their trade. 
Shortly, the concessionnalres are entitled to charge 90s. a case for 
dynamite, while it could be bought if there were no concession for 
about 30s. a case. It may be stated incidentally, that Mr. Wolmarans, 
a member of the Government, has been for years challenged to deny 
that he is enjoying a royalty of 2s. on every case of c^narmte sold, and 
that he has up to the present moment neglected to take up the 
challenge. Proper municipal government is denied to us, and we all 
know how much this means with regard to health, comfort, and the 
value of property.- The Statute Books are disfigured with enactments 
imposing jreligious disabilities ; and the English language, the language 
spokqp by the great bulk of the people, is denied all official recognition. 
Tbs’ natural result of the existing conation of things is that tHa true 
owners of the mines are those wHo have invested no capital in them— 
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the Government, the railway concessionnaircs, the dynamite con- 
cessionnaires, and others. The country is rich, and under proper 
government could be developed marvellously, but it cannot stand the 
drain of the present exactions. We have lived largely upon foreign 
capital, and the total amount of the dividends available for shareholders 
in companies is ridiculously small as compared with the aggregate 
amount of capital invested in mining ventures. Some day Iho 
inevitable result upon our credit and upon our trade will be forced 
upon us. 

Hatred of the Saxon. 

There is no disguising the fact that the original policy of the Govern- 
ment is based upon Intense hostility to the English-speaking population, 
and that even against the enfranchised burgher of this Slate there is the 
determination to retain all power in the hands of those who are enjoying 
the sweets of office now, and naturally the grateful Tsrowd of relations'" 
and friends and henchmen ardently support the existing righne ! but 
there are unmistakable signs, and the ^-esident fears that the policy 
which he has hitherto adopted will not be sufficient to keep in check 
the growing population. It seems the set purpose of the Government 
to repress the growth of the industry, to tax it at every turn, to prevent 
the working classes from settling here and making their homes and 
surrounding themselves with their families, and there is no mistaking 
the significance of the action of the President when he opposed the 
throwing open of the town lands of Pretoria on the ground that ' he 
might have a second Johannesburg there,’ nor that of Tils speech upon 
the motion for the employment of diamond drills to prospect Govern- 
ment lands, which he opposed hotly on the gioimd that 'there is loo 
much gold here already.’ 

The Policy of Force. 

We now have openly the policy of force revealed to us. £2^0, emo is 
to be spent upon the completing of a fort at Prcloiia, ^£100,000 is to be 
spend upon a fort to terrorize the inhabitants of Johannesburg, large 
orders are sent to Kiupp’s for big guns, Maxims have been ordered, anrl 
we are even told that German officers are coming out to drill the 
burghers. ^0 these things necessary or arc they calculated to iriilato 
the feeling to breaking point ? Wliat necessity is there for forts in 
peaceful inland towns! Why should the Government endeavour Jo 
keep us in subjection to unjust laws by the power of the sword instead 
of making themselves live in the heart of the people by a broad policy 
of justice ? What can be said of a policy which deliberately divides 
the two great sections of the people from each other, in^ead of uniting 
them under equal laws, or the policy which keeps us in eternal 
turmoil with the neighbouring States ? What shall be said of the state- 
craft, every act of which sows torments, discontent, or race hatred, and 
reveals a conception of republicanism under which the only privilege 
of the majority of the people is to provide the revenue, and to bear 
insult, while only those are considered Republicans who speak a certain 
language,. and m greater or less degree share the prejudices of the 
ruling classes? 

A Stirring Peroration. 

I think this policy can never succeed, unless men are absokitply 
oereft of every quality which made their forefathers free men ; unless 
we have fallen so low that we are prepared to forget honour, self- 
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respect, and our duty to our children. Once more, I wish to stale 
again in uninlsLaluiblc language what has been so frequently stated m 
perfect sincerity before, that we desire an independent republic which 
shall be a true republic, in which every man who is pieparcd to take 
the oath of allegiance to the State shall have equal rights, m which our 
children shall be brought up side by side as united members of a stiong 
commonwealth ; that we are animated by no race hatred, that we desire 
to deprive no man, be his nationalily what it may, of any right. 

The Chahteh of the Union. 

We have now only two questions to consider ! (a) What do we want ? 
(6) how shall we get it ? I have stated plainly what our grievances 
are, and I shall answer with equal directness the question, ‘ What do 
wo want ? ’ We want : (i) the establishment of this Republic as a true 
• Republic j (2) a Qrondwet or Constitution which shall be framed by 
competgnt persons selected by representatives of the whole people and 
framed on unes laid down by them— a Constitution which shall be safe- 
guarded against hasty alteration ; (3) an equitable franchise law, and 
fair representation j (4) equality of me Dutch and English languages ; 
(5) responsibility of the Legislature to the heads of the great depart- 
ments; (6) removal of religious disabilities; (7) independence of the 
courts of justice, with adequate and secured remuneration of the 
judges ; (81 liberal and comprehensive education ; (9) efficient civil 
service, with adequate provision for pay and pension ; (10) free trade in 
South African pioducts. That is what we want. There now remains 
the question which is to be pul before you at the meeting of the 6tli 

J anuary, viz.. How shall we get it ? I'd this question I shall oxpeol 
rom you an answer in plain terms according to your deliberate 
judgment. 

Charles Leonard, 

Chairman of the Transvaal Nalional Union, 
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THE CASE OF THE CHIEFTAINESS TOEREMETSJANI 

On the reports which have appeared the case or cases of To^-emets- 
jani V, P. A. Cronje, Tesaja ». P. A. Cronje and D. J. Schocman, Segolo 
ji. P. A. Cronj6 and J. A. Erasrtins, have attracted, as well they might, 
a good deal of attention. The following risumi and commentary were 
compiled by a legal gentleman who was present during the tnal, but 
not professionally employed in it. 

The facts revealed in fhe evidence (writes our correspondentj speak 
pretty well for themselves, but they were brought out into lurid pro- 
minence in the cross-examination of Commandant Cronje by Mr. 
Justice Jorissen. In order to make the case quite clear, it is as well 
to state for the benefit of those who arc not intimately acquainted 
with things in the Transvaal that this Mr. Cronjd, who is now the 
Superintendent-General of Natives, is the same Cronje concerning 
whoso action in regard to Jameson’s sm render Iheie was so muon 
discussion. After the Jameson Raid, President Kruger, pursuing his 
policy of packing the Executive with his own friends, decided to 
put Cronje upon the Executive, for which purpose bo induced 
General Joubert to resign his position as Superintendent-General 
of Natives. The President’s intention becoming known to Rand 
members, the strongest possible objection was expressed to this 
course as being wholly unconstitutional and in direct conflict with the 
Grondwet ; the President in the first place having no right to add to 
the number of Executive members and no authority for appointing any 
person to fill a vacant if there were one. Notice of motion was 
promptly given in the l^ad to instruct the Executive not to take the 
proposed course, as the Raad felt that the privilege and power of 
appointing members on the Executive rested with them alone. Twenty- 
four hours’ notice was requisite to bring a matter up for discussion 
before the Raad. President Ifruger hearing that notice had been given 
promptly called a meeting of the Executive and appointed Mr. Cronj^ 
in defiance of the notice of morion, so that when the motion came on 
for discussion on the following day he rephed to tho Raad’s instruction 
that it was too late to discuss the matter, the appointment having been 
made. Mr. Cronje, therefore, appears on the scene on this occasion 
witliout much to prejudice the unbiassed reader in his favour. The 
circumstances of the surrender of the Potchefslroom garrison, which 
was secured by treacherously suppressing the news of the armistice 
between tho two foices (a treachery for which public reparation was 
afterwards exacted by Sir Evelyn Wood), the treatment of fiteftain 
prisoners of war (compellod to work for the Boers exposed to the 
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fire and being shot down by their own friends in the g.iiiison), the 
summary execution of other prisoners, the refusal to allow curtain of 
the women to leave the British mmson, resulting in the death of at least 
one, are matters which although sixteen years old are quite fresh in the 
memory of the people in the Transvaal. The condition of Dr. Jameson’s 
surrender revived the feeling that Mr. Cronje has need to do something 
remarkable in another direetion in order to encourage that confidence 
in him as an impartial and fair-minded man which his past career 
unfortunately does not wai'rant. Commandant Trichard, mentioned in 
this connection as a witness, was one of the commandants who refused 
to confirm the terms accorded by Cronje to Jameson. Mr. Abel Erasmus 
is a gentleman so notorious that it would be quite unnecessary tO’further 
describe him. He is the one whom Lord Wolseley described as a fiend 
in human form, and threatened to “hang as high as Haman.” Abel Eras- 
mus is the man who had desolated the Lydenburg district ; the hero 
•of the cave affair in which men, women, and children were closed up 
in a cave and burnt to death or suffocated ; a man who is the living 
terror or a whole countryside, the mere mention of whose name is suffi- 
cient to cow any native. Mr. Schoemaii is the understudy of Abel 
Erasmus, and is the hero of the satchel case, in which an unfortunate 
native was flogged well-nigh to death and tortured m order to wring 
evidence from him who, it was afterwards discovered, knew absolutely 
nothing about the affair. The Queen, or Chieftainess, Toeremetsjani, is 
the present head of the Secocoeni tribe and the head wife of the late 
chief, Secococni. This tribe, it will be remembered, was the one which 
successfully resisted the Boers under President Burger and Comman- 
dant Paul Kruger— a successful resistance which was one of the troubles 
leading directly to the abortive annexation of the 'Ih-ansvHal. The 
Secocoeni tribe were afterwards conquered by British troops, and 
handed over to the tender mercies of the Boer Government upon 
the restoration of its independence. 

It is necessary to bear those facts in mind in order to realise the 
hideous significance of the unvarnished tale. 

Now to the trial. 

Mf. Advocate Wisssels, who acted for the natives, gauging pretty 
accurately what the defence would be, called two witnesses to prove the 
pritna facie case. Jesaia, one of the induiias flogged, whose case was 
first on the roll, proved that he was flogged by order of Commandant 
Cronje without any form of trial; and withouL any charge or indictment 
being made against him, and that he received twenty-six lashes, the 
extra. one being given because he declined to say ‘Thank you' for Ihe 
twenty-five, • Commandant Trichard next gave evidence, and from him 
Mr. WISSSELS elicited that Cronje had gone through no form of trial, but 
banded over Jesaja and the other twelve indunas to be flogged by 
Erasmus and Schoeman. 

Advocate : Do you positively swear that Commandant Cronj6 speci- 
fied the sentence of twenty-five lashes each ? 

■Witness : Yes. 

- . Which answer was quite in accordance with the pleas of Erasmus 
and Schoeman, who stated specifically that they administered the lashes 
in accordance with the orders and sentence given by Commandant 
Cronje. The Court held that a sufficient pritna facie case liad been 
made out .by the plaintiff, and that the onus now lay on the defendants 
t6 prove tkeir case, The Witnesses called were Commandant Cronje and'^ 
Mr .Semens, secretary to the former. Mr. Stiemens in his evidence fully 
‘ gorrolsorated Trich^J^d's evidence as to the passing of the sentence by 

FF 
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CrOTijonpontlie indunasand thcabscncc o( airy form of trial ;_nnd nothing 
more need be said about this witness. Witli Mr. Croujo’s evidence, 
however, it is necessary to deal at length. Mr. Croiije admit ted* under 
cross-examination that he had not observed any pai'ticular form of trial, 
although, as was pointed out, the law dealing with native trials statuil 
specifically ‘ that the rules winch govern procoduie in civilized courts 
shall be followed as closely as possible.’ He stated that as regards the 
Chieftainess, he called her up and read over to her ‘ point by point ' 
‘the indictment under which she was charged,’ which indictiiienl, 
however, as he admitted, con.sisted merely of a letter of complaint 
written by Field-cornet Schoenian to him as Supermteiulcnt-Geneial of 
Natives. He claimed that no form of trial was necessm-y, inasmuch as 
he acted under the authority of the President, who has .supicme power 
over natives, and was not obliged to observe any particular form of trial. 
‘Point by point I read the charge,’ to use his own words, 'against the 
woman, and point by point I could see by her dem^nour that she was* 
guilty.’ As regards the thirteen indunas, Mr. Cronje admiUed that he 
did not know whether these were indunas. He considered thefn guilty, 
not because they had done anything, but because in their position as 
advisers of the Chieftainess they ought to have advised her better than 
they appeared to have done. Instructions had therefore been given to 
arrest tfiese indunas, and they had caught as many as they could. Tliore 
was no evidence to show that they were indunas, or that they were ever 
m a position to advise or had advised the Chieftainess ; in fact, it was 
admitted that they were a lot of thirteen caught out of a tribe as one 
might catch so many sheep out of a flock. Mr. Croixjo denied that bo 
had sentenced those men, and repeatedly staled llial he had handed 
them over to Erasmus and Schoeiuan, to be dealt with accoi cling to 
law. 

Mr. Wessbls cross-examined the witiics.s upon this point as follows : — 

Advocate : I believe Commandant Trichard accompanied you on this 
commission ? 

Witness: Ye.s. 

Advocate : He was present throiiglioul the whole proceeding ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Advocate : He had every opportunity of knowing wliat look place and 
what was said 7 

Witness : Yes. 

Advocate : You will be surprised to hoar that Mi. Tricliarcl stales that 
you actually passed sentence upon the thirteen indunas in .sucli words 
as, 'I hand you over to the Native Commissioner and Ficlcl-cornet to 
be dealt witli according to law. And you instig.ilors will get twenly-fivu 
lashes each between the shouldeis.’ Do you positively deny that you 
said anything about twenty-five laslies ? 

Witness ; Yes, I deny it. 

Advocate : Do you deny that you gave any indication or opinion as 
to what ought to be done with these men 7 

Witness; Yes. 

Advocate : Well, Mr. Cronje, I want to know which of you two the 
Court is to believe, you or Commandant Tiichard7 

Witness : Commandant Trichard has made a mistake. 

Advocate : No, no, no, Mr. Cronje, that won’t do ; there are no mis- 
takes in this business. I want you to tell the Court which of yon two 
• men under oath is lying and which is telling the truth, 

Witness ; Commandant Tricliard is lying. 

(At this point there was some commotion ip Court caused by Coin- 
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mandant Trichard jumping up and making use of some expressions 
towards the witness. 'I'lie matter ended in a rather fierce .nltcrcation 
after, the Court ndjouiiied.) It is only necessary to add that Mr. 
Stieinans, who followed Cronje, fully conohorated Tricliard’s evidence. 
There were m.iny other interesting points brought out by Mr. Wessels 
rn his cro.ss-cxamrrration, but it rs unnecessary to further detail thrs part 
of the proceedings, as the same grouird was covered by Mr. Justice 
jorissen, who took the witness in hand and who.se cross-cxamrrratrori 
brought out the s.ilient features of the case with extreme vividness and 
dramatre effect. The Judge first dealt with that portion of the evidence 
relating to the sp-crilled 'trial* of the Chieftainess. 

Judge : Mr. Cronje, in your evidence just now you said that you read 
over to this woman the charge tliat was lard against her. ' Point by 
point ' you say you read it to her, and ' point by point you could see by 
her demeanour that she wa.s guilty.’ Is that so ? 

Witness; Yes. 

* Judge : Very we#, Mr. Cronje, I will take the indictment, ' point by 
point, a% you did. Point the first, Mr. Croiijo. (The Judge here read 
the first of the seven clauses in Schoeman's letter which formed the 
indictment.) Now kindly explain to me what there was in the woman’s 
demeanour which conveyed to you the idea that she was guilty on this 
point. 

The witness became considerably embarrassed and did not answer. 

Judge : No answer, Mr. Cronje ? Well, we will lake point No. 2 . 
(The Judge dealt with all the seven clauses in a similar manner, the 
witness failing to make any aiiswei throughout. After the last point 
had been dealt with and lomained unanswered, the Judge addressed 
the witness again amid a most impressive silence in Court). 

Judge : Mr. Cronjd, ‘point by point’ I have read to you the indict- 
ment as you read it to the woman ; 'point by point' I have asked you 
to give me certain information j ‘ point by point ' yon have failed to 
make any answer. Well, Mr. Cronje, 1 can only tell you this, ' point by 
point’ I shall set that down in my notes. (After an interval, during 
which the Judge filled in his notes, the examination was resumed.) 

Judge : Now, Mr. Cronje, as I understand it, it was in consequence 
of Ficld-cornct Schoeman’s complaint to you as Superintendent-General 
of Natives that you were scut by the Government to investigate the 
mailer ? 


Witness : Yes. 

Judge : You called the woman up before you and read to her the 
charges. 

Witness : Yes. 


Judge : You brought no evidence against her ? 
Witness : Nou 


Judge ; You did not call upon Schoenian to produce any evidence 
against her ? 

Witness : No. 

Judge ; His letter of complaint to you scemert sufficient ? 

'Witness; Yes. 

Judge ; You did not give her any opportunity to bring evidence ? 

Witness ; It was not necessary. 

Judge; Oh, dear 110 ; I quite undei stand that ‘you could tell from 
her demeanour that she was guilty.' But as a matter of foim you did 
not hear any evidence on her behalf ? 

Witnes#; No. 

Jv^e; You ju.sl sentenced her out of hand. 
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Witnobs : I sentenced lici to pay a fine. 

judge : And then as rogaids the thirteen indunas, if they weie 
indunas, as you deny sentencing them wc nec-d not lofer fuilh.ui to 
that point, but 1 pul this to you — tlieie was no evidence biought against 
them ? 

Witness: No 

Judge • Thete was nothing to show that these men had evei advised 
the woman oi wore in a position to advise hei , in fact, as far as the 
evidence goes, thei e was nothing to show that they even belonged to 
the tube, but in yoiii opinion they ought to have advised hoi difEciontly, 
and you therefore sentenced them to twenty-five lashes each. 

■Witness; I did not sentence them, but handed them ovev to the 
piopei authouties to be dealt with according to law. 

Judge Oh, no Mi Cionje, tliat is not how the case appeals to me. 
You came up to these people in the capacity of Judge, to do justice as 
between man and man accoiding to youi lights, to follow the pioceduie 
that IS observed in civilized courts, to repiescnt the'Dtieiigth, the lights,"' 
and the lesponsibilitics of this Repubhe, and if wo are to ac^jept your 
evidence as li ue, you did not try the men whom you were to have tned. 
You hcaid evidence neithei foi noi against them, but you handed them 
ovei to— to whom, Mi Cionje? Not to the piopei authorities, but to 
Eiasmus and Schoenian, the othei pailies in the case which you were 
sent up to try. It seems to me, Mi Cionj6, that this is a case without 
pai allcl 

Theie was no answei fiom the witness. 

Judge One point mote. Ml. Cronje, and I have finished When you 
handed ovei these men to bo dealt with, did you notify them that they 
had the light of appeal fiom any sciilcuee that might be imposed upon 
thorn ^ 

Witness • Yes, I did 

Judge. Right' Now, Mi. Cronjd, did you notify Erasmus and 
Schoenian that they should slay execution of the sentence ponding the 
heaimg of any appeal ? 

Aftei considciable pause the witness was undei stood to say “No." 
Judge . You did not tell these officials to slay exccuhoii ? 

Witness No 

Judge Then you meiely gave these natives the light to appeal 
against the sentence of lashes after they should have lectivcn the 
lashes 7 

There was no answei fiom the witness 

Judge That will do, Mi Cionje. I do not think that these people 
have much reason to thank you foi the leave to appeal. 

Cronje was followed ui the witness-box by Stieinens, whose evidence 
IS already referred to, and the Court then adjourned. , 

The next morning, shortly before the opening of the Court, the State 
Attorney came down on behalf of the Government and airanged with 
Plamlift-)’ Counsel to adjourn for the day to enable parties to tiy and 
settle the Ihiee cases out of Court The Comt thcieupon adjouined at 
the request ot parties, and during the day the thicc cases weie settled 
on the following basis The Govcinment lefunds Tociemetsjam the 
.^147 los. with Intel est at 6 pei cent, from the date of payment by hei 
to Eiasmus, and pays her costs, to be taxed as between attorney and 
client 

The Defendants Cronje, Eiasmus, and Schoeman, pay each of the 
thirteen indunas who were flogged £ 2 ^, as compensation, said pay the 
costs «f Jesaja and Segole, to be taxed as between attorney ,md 7 S»ent. 
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Postscript. 

One last touch of irony is needed to complete the story of the suits 
brought by the Chioftainess Toeremetbjam and her inclunas against 
, Messrs. Erasmus, Schoeman, and the rest. It seems that these same 
gentlemen have actually been appointed by the Government to 'in- 
vestigate matters’ in the district where these Kaffirs live. Poor 
Tooremetsjani and the unfortunate indunas, as a contenipor,Try remarks, 
may be expected to give a grovelling welcome. No more High Court 
for them. 

The natives, by the way, interviewed since their letuin to the kraals, 
state that they have not yet received the settlement arranged. 

In connection with the above sample of justice to the natives it is as 
well to recall another recent incident which has lately taken place. 
-Some natives being severely mishandled by the local authorities, and 
being in consequence destitute of means to proceed against them in 
law, applied to Court for leave to sue in forma iaupens. This leave 
was granted. Immediately upon this becoming known petitions were 
got up among the Boers, with the result that the Volkbraad some six 
weeks ago took a resolution instructing the Government to immediately 
bring in a law forbidding the judges to grant such leave, and making it 
impossible for a native to sue Government or any white person in forma 
pauperis. Comment (concludes the correspondent who sets out these 
various facts) is supeifluous. 
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59, Holborn Viarucst, London, *!E C 
6 th May, 1897 

REPORT ON THE LETTER WRITTEN ON A TORN TELEGRAM 
FORM SIGNED “F R', BY MR T H GURRIN, EXPERT 
IN HANDWRITING 

Mr Thomas Hlnky Guriun, of 59, Holbom Viaduct, Loudon, E.C , is. 
a piofesMonal ovpeit m hdiidwiiiing, recogm7cd and employed by the 
Diitclor of Public Pi oseuilioiis, the Home Oflitc, and the autlioiilies it 
Scotland Yard, and is constantly engaged by them in that c ipaeity 
He IS also fioqucntly engaged in the same eapitily by the* Binkol 
England and othei public bodies 

He has acted as hand wilting expeil in a very laige mimhei of uvil 
and ciiminal cases at sessions, assi/cs, and be 1 01 e the High Couits, for 
over twelve yeais past and can eonseientiously say that Ills evpeuenee 
in the identihcatioii of genuine hindiMitnig and the detection of foigcd 
and alteicd documents is vciy cxlciibivc 
Ml Guiun begs i cspi cUully to submit the following 1 1 poi I — 
'Having been instiiKled by JIi Biannslciii, solicilni, of ay, Gicit 
George Sheet, Wcstminslei, I hive cMinined a photogiaph of lorn 
poitions of a lettei wiittcn on a telegiam loim ol the South Atiican 
Republic 

‘ My attention has been diiected to the evidence ot M ijoi Sii J C 
Willoughby, appealing at page 302 of the Minutes, in which he has 
given hib veision of the missing poitions of this docunicnl 
' I have con paied this vei sion ot the missing woidS with the vacant 
spaces, and I hnd that the woids supplied in question 5,571 would 
occupy, as neai as can be estimated, the missing spaces, judging fi oin 
the othei willing in the doeumcnl 
' 1 read the In st portion of the doeumeiit as follows : — 

“'Deal Di , 

"The lumoiir of massaeic in 
“ Johannesbmg that staitcd you to oiu ' 

"lehef was not hue We aie all light ’’ 

" feeling intense , wo have armed 
" a lot of men Shall (not ' I shall ) be veiy glad ” 

" to sec you We ai e not in possession ol ’ 

“town ’ 

438 
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‘Major Sir J, C. Willouffhby reads lined, “We (or the Boers)." It 
cannot possibly bo " the Boers,” as the first letter is clearly a portion of 
a capital " W,’’^ and corresponds with the first portion of the " W " as 
made at line 3 ; and further, there would be no room for the two 
words “the Boers," between the portion of the letter “W” and the 
word "not.” 

'Again, I am of opinion that the last word in line 6 was “of,” as there 
is still visible an ascending curved sUoke corresponding to that with 
which the writer terminates the letter "f.” 

‘ With reference to the rest of the version as contained in question 
3,573, 1 respectfully submit that the missing words supplied are abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the sp.iccs which these words would occupy if 
written natuially by the same writer. 

‘ The words " I will bring at least tliree bundled” do not correspond 
. with the still existing marks on line 7. The portion of a letter appearing 
in the middle of flic line would not, as far as I can judge, be a pait of 
.luy of ■'the words suggested which would come at the centre of that 
line. It might be a part of a capital “W," or an initial "p," or it 
might be a final “ d ” turned back to the left, and the last letter in the 
line looks as though it was intended for an “ e.” In support of this 
theory, I compare it with the "e” at the end of the word “true” in 
lino 3, and the “ 0” at the end of "intense," line 4. The writer, when 
making a final “ d,” makes the latter portion of the letter something 
like this, hut in the instances in this document ho exerts more pressure 
than we find here, see, for instance, the " d " in “ started,” at line 2, the 
"d" in “glad,” in line Si and "d” in "aimed,” line 4. Besides, I 
cannot think that this can be the end of the word "hundred,” as, 
judging from the length of the word “started,” the word "hundred” 
would have occupied from the third vortical line, and this would 
ccrbiinly le.ave no room for the other words suggested in the version 
given by Major Sir J. C. Willoughby, viz. : “We will bring at least, or 
about tliroe.” If the words "will send out some,” or “we will send 
out some," are written in line 7 after the word "town," adopting, as 
nearly as possible, the space that would have been occupied by the 
writer for these words, they will just fill the line. In like manner, with 
regard to lino 8, there is just room after the words “men to" for the 
two words " meet you,” and the small mark appearing before tlie full 
stop might have been the terminal of the letter “ u," but it would have 
been impossible to gel into this small space the words “ meet yon at 
Krugersdorp," and even if the words "meet jrou at” were omitted, 
and if it be assumed that the word which originally stood there was 
" Kiugeisdorp,” then the mark appealing before the full stop could 
not by any thsniy be construed as having oecn a portion of the letter 
“ p," as I have examined various specimens of Colonel Rhodes’ hand- 
writing, and have seen him write specimens containing the letter “p” 
and find that he does not terminate a “ p " with any stroke of this 
description, but that he terminates it inside the oval portion of the 
letter near the downstrokc. With regard to the rest of the line, the 
last two letters appear to have been " ne,” and there is a dot just in 
the position that would apparently have been occupied by the dot had 
the previous letter been “i.” Consequently, I am of opinion that 
the theory that the words “ will send," or “ we will send out some men 
to meet you," “you are a fine fellow,” is perfectly consistent with ths 
spafle.s left in the torn document, but that the theory that the words 
w^h were originally in the spaces were “ I will bring at least or aboul 
three hundred men to meet you at Krugersdorp, you are a gallani 
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fellow,” is not only inconsistent with the amount of space available, 
but does not fit in with the letters and portions of letters still visible. 

'T. H. GURRIN.' 

Contents of the letter according to a statement signed by Dr, 
Jameson, Sir John Willoughby, Major RoWt White and Colonel 
Raleigh Greyi — 

'The rumour of massacre in Johannesburg that started you to our 
relief was not true. We are all right, feeling intense. We have 
armed a lot of men. I shall be very glad to see you. We (or the 
Boers) are not in possession of the town. I will bring at least, or 
about, 300 men to meet you at Krugersdorp. Yon are a gallant fellow.’ 

According to Colonel Francis Rliodes and Mr. Lionel Phillips, the 
contents are as follows : — 

‘ The rumour of massacre in Johannesburg that started you to our 
relief was not true. We arc all right, feeling intense. We have armed 
a lot of men. Shall he very glad to see you. We are not in possession 
of the town. We will send out some men to meet you. You are a fine 
fellow.' 

‘ We, the undersigned, were present in Uie Reform Committee’s room 
when Colonel Rhodes despatched the letter to Dr, Jameson, which 
commences, "Dear Dr. — The rumour of massacre.” We read the 
letter, but cannot now recall the exact words on the missing fragments ; 
but we do hereby declare on oath that there was no offer of 300 men, 
nor of any other specific number of men, nor was the word Krngersdorp 
mentioned. The spirit of the letter was to suggest that a few men 
should or would be sent in the character of a complimentary escort to 
show Dr. Jameson his camp. 

'Geo. W, Farrar. 
‘S. W. Jameson. 

' As witness — 

'T. Percy FitzPalrick. 

' Johannesburg, loih April, 1897.’ 
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